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LIBRARIANS 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

Director 

USER SERVICES 


The National Library of New Zealand see Ka a Senior 
Librarian able to understand and develop the role of its 
collections and services In the context of New Zealand's 
overall library system and Inter-lending networks. 

Proven ability to motivate staff, and to communicate 
effectively both within the National Library and to the 
general library community Is essential. The post Includes 
oversight of the National SATfS (Scientific and Technical 
Information Service) network, and co-ordlnatorof New 
Zealand's Inter-library loans system and union 
catalogue. An appreciation of modem information 
transfer-system is Important, along with managerial 
skills. The salary for this key post la In the range of 
NZ$31,743 to NZ$33,160 and written applications 
should reach the Executive Officer, National Library 
of New Zealand, Private Bag, Wellington, New 
Zealand, by 1st June 1983. 


CONSERVATIONIST 

£5,973~£6,693 

Applicants should be experienced in document 
repair. The successful candidate will be one of a 
team of two working In a modern purpose-built 
conservation room at the new Record Office, will 
have a suitable qualification or be willing to study 
for the Society of Archivists Certificate In Archive 
Conservation. 

Application forms from Miss D. Elwes, County 
Secretariat, Shire Hall, Shinfield Park, Reading. 
Berkshire RG2 9XD. Tel: Reading 8754444, Ext. 
3106. Closing date 3 June. 

Berkshire County Council Is an squat opportunity employer and all 
applicants win be considered solely on the basis ol suitability for the post 
Irrespective of race, colour, sex, martial status or disability. 


& 


Liverpool Polytechnic 
; Li Drary Services 

LIBRARIAN IN 
I CHARGE OF 

i PERIODICALS 

Pieoae Quota rtfarenco No. 

£S.87S— £7 .848 par annum 
This post Is concerned with the 
ily I a clinic -wide provision ol 
a poll cl an for.’sorlals. Anpll 
I cants should tan Chartered Libra 

. . rlnna. Relevant oxperlenco prs 
. rarabiy In pn academic library and 
a degree would bo an advantage. 


Nuffield College 
Oxford 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Applications ora Invited for 
a post to bo filled In late 
Bummer. Library experience 
nnd typing ability ere desir- 
able. Salary on the ecale 
£$.787-3,147 (under re- 
view). . 

Apply in writing (there ere 
no application forme) to the 
Fallow Mbrarlan, naming two 
rerereas. Clpalng date 9 June. 


V/j 1 ,"/!. 


. Closing date Is 14 (lays from I 

I EXHIBITIONS 


OKlca. Liverpool Polytechnic. 
Rodney House. 70 Mount 


OF T1IE WORLD: entfousrtan 
maps. Until ,31 Dec. Wkda. 
10-3. Suns 2.30-4. Adm. free. 
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LECTURES & MEETINGS 


VOLUNTEERS IN MUSEUMS & * Va_ 

GALLERIES PROJECT ^ 

: TWO ONE-DAY 

: CONFERENCES 

To discuss the prallvridnary findings of the Joint Enquky Into use of 
vofuntwrsln Museums and Galleries by the Volunteer Centre and tha 
Museums and Galleries Commission, 
fha. programmes each day wH ba the same. . 

June ]3th at King's Manor, York 
; June 15th at NGyO, Bedford Square, London 
For details of verities and program matt please write to; 
Jenny Mattingly. 

Tha Volunteer Centre, : 

i Lower Kings Road, Berkhamited, Herte. . 




THE EUROPEAN-ATLANTIC MOVEMENT 
(TEAM) 

Invites applications from teachers and lecturers to join Its eleventh 

SEMINAR 


School of Oriental and 
African Studies 
Univeru^tf London, 

ORGANISER OF l 

EXTRAMURAL 

STUDIES 2 

Applications are Invited ror the a 

S oot of Oraanlaar or Batramural v 
turtles an the administrative a 
staff ar the School. The successful ■ 
candidate Will be required to q 
orgeniae the work of the Ex- v 
trnmural Division. This Includes A 
an extanalve educational prog- 
ran, mo whicli places a strong a 
emphasis on tha In-service train 
■no or tasrliara and college lactur- - 
era, currfaulum development and J 
educational publications; snd sn 
expanding training and consultan- 
cy programme for business and g 
government groups. Those ap 
plying should have relevant ex 
per fence profornbly Including 
parlance In extramural or con 
lltiulng education work In higher [ 
education. Experience of or a I 
strong Interest In one or more of . I 
the arao.fi - of Asia and Africa I 
would be. sn advantage. They ' 
! , should slao hold a good honours 

. ,pr '. * 

Initial salary In nr ror dunce 
with ago. experience and qual- 
ifications on an incremental arala 
which baqlnsat XI2.B20 and ends 
si £J8, IPO per annum (under . 
revlewlolu* London Allowance 
or £ 1.108 per annum, with com- 
pulsory .mnmbprshlp or the Uni* 
varsities _ Superannuation 

Scheme. Further details and ap- 

f illcatlan ror ms may ba obtained 
rom The Sac rotary, School of . 
Oriental and African Studies, 
Melet Street, . London WC1E 
"HP. Closing date for receipt of 
. applications bt IS June 1983. . . 
UP* 

I BOOKS & PRINTS 


Publisher Services, Inc 

NEWSLETTER 

AUTHORS/EDITORS 

We are looking for Individuals 
who have comprehensive know- 
ledge of professional literature In 
science. Business, technology and 
management. Our organization 
develops International newslet- 
ters Tor the American market and 
sacks exploratory conversation 
with authara, editors ana man- 
agement leadership In a variety of 
apecialtlas. No faveatment re- 
quired. Parle and London inter- 
views on an early sohadule. Write 
Marilyn Berry, international 
llatter Dlvlalon. Publisher 
BcrvicBB, Inc., 80 South Early 
Street. Alexandria, Virginia 
22804. USA, or cell hire. Berry r 
jack Cameron et 703/823-8966. 
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BUSINESS 

SERVICES 

MAN USCRI PT9 edited and In- 

"■ Sr^dd ,5 *^'l?pd!!Pe a d.n? 

word processor. Microfilm 
roader available. Rautledge 
Associates, 28 Woodhayeg 
Rd., London SW19, L123 

M/9 TV PI NO oledtranlc type- 
writer. • Justified margins, 
- dompatitiye rates. Fast rail- 
able servlco. 01-794 1931 


TbP CLASS Word Processing at 
cut price rates, central •Lon- 
don. 01-880 7076 LJ2S 


rates. Central Lon- 
10 7076 L19S 


■KA A N III ,F IT 18 OUT-OF-PRINT 

A* A* V HI Oir mal-ontar swshouss Km' 


Tha Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute 
No. I of volume 16 (for 1 083) 
Is now published . 
£41 pa (4 Issues). Mailed free 
(plus RAIN), to Individual 
Fellowa (subscription £32; 
£27 to overseto residents). 

Orders and requests for 
sp ecimen copies to 
RAI, 56 Queen Anne Street, 
London W1M9LA 


Our mal-ontar warehouse hu 
100 poo tHlss ki hbtory, ecorwmloa, 
poOHce and world sftalra, Phong 01- 


ANV ' American -Hooka, ns 
out-ot- print. Free Search 
■ vice. . Orasy _ Books. . ■ 


new or 
rch Sar- 
B6— 32 
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FELLOWSHIPS PERSONAL 


Cambridge University 
Library 

Munby Fellowship 
In Bibliography 
1984-5 

Applications are invited for 
the above Fellowship, tenable 
for oneyear from 1st October, 
19B4. Tne Fellowship is open 
to graduates for any age, 
experience and nationality, 
and Is linked to a non- 
stipendiary Research or 
Visiting Fellowship at Darwin 
College. The stipend will be 
not less than £7,000. The 


■MMEOUTOAJVMim 

ffdtta Urai oa nqwa 

I » Bl-miSW 

ARTHUR MARSHALL la 
Daring an edition or lotK 
thn r ®,‘]l lnU = Bnc ®« to port rn 
Qf^’a. hoarding school, ,,5? 
would Welcome all coniriS 
tloiia. to be eoplod sndffc 
turned. Please sand to 
Jtna publishers cAn a 
WQhUhayg, R3. 

”rn a t?^n"^te«^"^l,W 

lodge AaaacijTus' Ra f. 
woadha VM \.QadaB 

GW IB. Phone 01-447 flsi4\ 


by 30th September. 

Further particulars are 
available from tha Deputy 
Librarian, University Lib- 
rary, West Road, Cambridge 
CB3 9DR. 
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Hooka, 36 Can- 
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RIADIR, possibly also wrl. 
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NEW 

BOOKS 

SECTION 

PROMOTE 
LOW BUDGET 
TITLES 
ON THE BACK 
PAGE 
OF THE 

TLS 

. • . •** 

At a very low cost you can reach 
thousands of readers in librartes 
and universities throughout tW; , 
world! • 


^ Jiyery week the NEW 

^@WstRcation on the back p^£ e . 9 .> j j 
v TtiS pirovides publishers .".witl 1 . - 
/ excellent opportunity ; t6 ■< W|j 

, books witdi sihaU ; prombhona 
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John Keep, Norman Stone: agrarian cri 

in old and new Russia 

Peter Redgrove on the Powys brothers 
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; . “L'Obtau traversani It nudge", 1957, by Georges Braque, a lllhograpliprinied in colour, acopy of which is offered in Sotheby Parke Ber/iel's 

■ : # . sale of Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Prints at their St George Street Gallery, London WI, on June 16 at 10.30 am. 

utobiography and its psychology , by Charles Rycroft 
memoirs of A. J. P. Taylor and Edward Short 

‘The Essential Cubism’ Brecht’s complete poems 
A^ Sides’ in New York 

Why politics matters 

ecolOnization in Africa Britain’s naval future 
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New Subscnben^ 



The surest most convenient way to 
get the TLS each week is to take out a 
subscription. Our subscription 
service located at the address below 
will provide all subscribers quickly 
and regularly with their weekly copy 
of the paper, which offers an 
incomparable guide to new and 
recent books published all over the 
world. Mew subscribers are invited to 
begin here, by filling In the coupon 
below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The following postal zones are listed for your 

' B ^^ aSe . 


United Kingdom only by surface mail. 

6 months (26 Issues) £12.50 1 
12 months (52 Issues) £25.00. 

British Postal Zone 'A' including Algeria, Egypt 
Saudi Arabia and United ArabEmlrates. 

6 months (26 Issues) £23.40 
1 2 months (52 Issues) £46.80. 

British Postal Zone'# including Argentina, Bermuda, 
Brazil, Hong Kong, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, ■ 



6 months (26 Issues) £26.52 • 

12 months (52 Issues) £53,04. 

British Postal Zone; 'C Including Australia, China, 
Ja^aa Ketf Zealarid, Papua Mew Guinea, Philippines, 

6 months (26 Issues) £29.12. : 

12 months (52 Issues) £58.24.. ■ 

Europe Including Cyprus, Gibraltar, Malta. 

6 months (26 Issues) £20.80. 

12 months (52 Issues) £41.60 •• . 

USA and Canada by air 
6 months (26 Issues) US$35.00. 

12 months (52 Issues) US$70.00. 
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INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 

Aveung, J . C. H. , and others Rome and the Anglicans [Brian Fothergill} 

Beer, Patricia The Lie of the Land (Tim Dooley] 

Beier, Ulu Yoruba Beaded Crowns: Sacred regalia of the Olokitku ofOkuku [J. B. Donne] 

Bersani, Jacques, and others (Editors) Etudes proustiennes, IV: Proust et la critique tmglO'Saxoimt 

[Valerie Minogue] 

Bond, E. J. Reason and Value [Simon Blackburn] 

Box , Muriel Rebel Advocate: A biography of Gerala Gardiner [Alan Paterson j 

Brecht, Bertolt Gedichte aits Jem Nachlass: Band /. 7 913-1 932. Band 2, 1 933-1956 


Bruss , Elizabeth W. Beautiful Theories: The spectacle of discourse in contemporary criticism 

[Terry Eagleton] 

Bullion , John L. A Great and Necessary Measure: George Grenville and the genesis of the Stamp 

Act 1763-1765 ' [P. D'. O. Thomas] 
Cable, James Britain's Naval Future [Laurence Martin] 

Coates, C. A. John Cowper Powys in Search of a Landscape ■ [Peter Redgrove] 

Connor, Tony New and Selected Poems [Neil Corcoran 
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Decolonization 1940-1960 [Cyril Ehrlich] 

Graves, Richard Perceval The Brothers Powvs [Peter Redgrove] 

Gu£rin, Michel La politique de Stendhal [ Victor Brombertf • 


[Philip Brady] 
•In contemporan 


[Cairns Craig] 


Hansen, William F. (Editor) Saxo Grammaticus and the Life of Hamlet [H. R. Ellis Davidson] 

Hibbard. Caroline M. Charles I and the Popish Plot ; [ Roger Lockyer] 

Hodob, Auson Nigeria's Traditional Crafts [J.B.Donnef 
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RUSSIAN HISTORY 


Coming to terms with the muzhik 


TLS MAY 27 1983: 


Roberta Thompson Manning 

The Crisis of the Old Order In Russia: 
Gentry and Government 
555pp. Guildford: Princeton 

University Press, £41. 

0691033499 

A photograph in this volume shows a 
Russian peasant family sitting down to 
supper on a summer evening circa 
1900. The patriarch sports a fine white 
beard; the father looks haggard from 
overwork; the mother wears a kerchief 
tied around her head; and the four 
children are clearly enjoying their 
broth, ladled out from a common pot. 
Yet one of them has a mug and the 
garden fence is festooned with metal 
pots. To the keen-eyed social historian 
these details suggest progress of a kind: 
wait industries, growing contact with 
the towns, production for the market, 
and perhaps class st ratification - 
How fast was the Russian village 
changing under “capitalism", and to 


them. In the 1920s the distinguished 
American historian Geroid T. 
ftibinson ploughed through reams of 
official papers and also toured the 
villages talking to peasants who had 
survived the cataclysm. Today the 
Soviet authorities would prohibit such 
direct contact by foreign researchers. 
But Roberta Thompson Manning has 
been able to examine holdings in the 
* major Soviet archives, and she has 
tapped the published records of local 


John Keep 


rather with two components of ihc 
Imperial establishment: the gentry and 
the government. Wc follow their 
fumbling efforts to devise appropriate 
agrarian strategics; we watch these 
partners drift apart under a surge of 
idealism and then come together again 
in the grip of a Russian-slyle grande 
peur . 

Their relations were decided in two 
main institutional arenas: the zemstvo 
and then the Duma. The zemstvo was 


harassed by officialdom at every turn, 
soon drifted into opposition. 

They were in the main puhlic- 
spirited landowners, rather self- 
important men who ruled their rustic 
bailiwicks in paternalistic fashion. But 
they were responsive to the needs of 
their employees, the so-called “third 
element’ of teachers, doctors and 
other professionals; they absorbed 
Western liberal ideas; and by the 1890s 
thev beean to nroMnize nnlitimllu Tho 


what effect? Much was written on such 
topics at the time by Populist and 
Marxist intellectuals; yet the Russian 
village kept its secrets hidden from 
most outsiders. In 1903-6 and again in 
1917-18 the normally submissive 
muzhik rose up in fury. The driving 
force in both revolutions was the 
1 peasants' hunger for land. An almost 
mystical obsession with the soil 
impelled these men and women, some 
of whom were but a generation 
removed from serfdom, to expel all 
“non-toilers" from the countryside, to 
seize their holdings and to carve them 
up among themselves. A similar fate 
lay in store for their livestock and other 
moveable goods; the buildings might 
be put lo the torch. These were 
essentially archaic, spontaneous 
popular upheavals which owed little 
lo agitation by radical intellectuals. 
The peasants preserved a healthy 
• scepticism nbuout the socialists' 
wordy schemes for nationalization 
or municipalization (Stalin’s final 
solution, enforced collectivization, had 
' *"Effi te 5S. ,h S u 8ht of.) They saw the 
(raditional totnjlyTarm as the basic unit 
new egalitarian socio-economic 
oraer. in the early twentieth century 
Russian intellectuals,- gentry and 

n™u nme !! ,s a " ( aced the same 
problem: how to come to terms with 
^ .ncalculable and ..potentially 
; “bating primeval force. 

have done much to clarify 
■nc. issues, and sometimes to obscure 



Manning breaks new ground by 
analysing their social background. 
They were better educated, more 
cosmopolitan, and had left the state 
service to farm for profit. In the 
euphoric years 1902-5, as Nicholas II 
vacillated and then blundered into the 
disastrous war with Japan, zemstvo 
liberals made common cause with 
radical intellectuals and became 
spokesmen for the nation. The less 
cultivuted landowners were dragged' 
along behind, as if by inertia. This was 
an artificial situation and clearly could 
not last. 

In 1905 the empire fell to pieces in 
the wake of military defeat in the 
Far East. The towns seethed with 
discontent. Strikes, protest marches 
and insurrections followed one another 
in bewildering succession. By October 
Nicholas II had to concede the 
principle of meaningful constitutional 
government. There was to be a Duma, 
or parliamentary body, elected 
indirectly like the zemstvo but on a 
broadened suffrage. Far the next few 
months this prospect embodied the 
nation’s hopes for reform and peace- 
ful progress. The Constitutional 
Democrats, or Kadcts, enjoyed great 
moral authority imd when the Duinn 
met for the first time in April 1900 their 
deputies controlled the house. There 
was even talk of u liberal ministry 
under the Kndct leader. Paul 
Milyukov. A historic compromise 
between state and “society" seemed 
imminent. 

This proved to be a mirage. The 
reason usually given is the oostinacy 
shown by Milyukov, or the Tsnr. or 
both. Manning pinpoints a deeper 
cause: the swing of grass-roots gentry 
opinion, which deprived the Kadeisof 
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their political base. The burnings and 
sackings of the “gentlefolk’s nests” 
provoked a sharp reaction among 


A meeting of village elders. 1910. from Russia in original photographs 1860-1920 bv Marvin Lyons (2 1 2pp. Routledge 

. . . v . . and Kegan Paul. £6.95, 0 7100 9243 /). . . • . 

agencies faoreJhotougbJy than anypiip something of -b hybrid, ' local rC^uSonTpassi^Vt thoir semi-Jcga! 
hitherto. Hqr book deserves lo stand government reform of 1864 had set up gatherings were couphed In deferential 
alongside Robinson's classic. Rural provincial and county ■ councils terminology; yet they reflected a 


alongside Robinson's classic. Rural 
Russia under' the Old Regime. Both 
works succeed in translating cold 
statistical data into human terms; both 
place social movements firmly in their 
overall political context - a rare virtue 
in these days of quantitative history. 

Manning has little to say about the 
revolutionaries.. She is concerned 


provincial ana county ■ councils terminology; yet they reflected a 
responsible to the central authorities worthy determination ; .to : resist 
for such matters as education, health', arbitrary rule and to promote respect 
roads and agricultural improvement, for popular rights. At a time when 
But their members were elected, if liberalism was In general decline 
only indirectly, and so in some measure elsewhere in Europe it blossomed 
represented rural “society” in its belatedly in' Russia; and the geritr^,. 
dealings with the absolutist state. The formerly the bulwark of autocracy, 
“zemstvo men", starved of funds and took the lead. . 


reasserted themselves and many 
liberals moved to join them. They did 
not protest when the police arrested 
zemstvo employees, often on the 
. flimsiest pretexts, or when "insolent" 

' - peasants . Were flogged and their 
- villages destroyed. byXossock troops. 

•; Ivan retrun Jceyich, the founding father 
• • of zemstvo liberalism, whs one of the 
landlord victims of peasant violence. 
Bitter at . the senseless ravaging of 
properly, he declared that (hose guilty 
of . “agrarian crimes’’ shdum be 
excluded from any amnesty granted by' . 
the Tsar. Many right-wingers, went 
further than this. The Tula zemstvq cut 
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Multi-Party Politics and the 
Constitution 

YERNON BOGDANOR 

the growth ol multi-party politics In Britain. Including Ihe 
^Werit of the Uberal-SDP Alliance, and considers the 
potenval constltutlonel consequences of hung parliaments. Written 
£wMr, non -technical language, this timely publication will be 
TO^penieble to anyone wishing to understand current trends In 
wrashpoiHioa. ' Hard covert 21 8.60 net ’- 

' • . Paperback £6.95 net 

Death and Renewal 

®°wlogloal Studies In Roman History 2 . , - 

KEITH HOPKINS . -• ,;V. 

P 1 * 3 Is a volume of stud l^bonce rffe^vvttii b^tb,and W dH»' i ^ ' 

■SSP2* 1 * ra ^9 BS over gladiatorial combat; the composition 
elite, hereditary succession and social mobility; 
is wcraiic death rlluaiB and tombs, funerals and ghost stories, and 
^saes rchfor Immortafltv and the power of tha Roman dead In 
«WRxrt|ng property written wflls. . ElB.SOnet 

Wlnstanley: ‘The Law of 
Tfeedom’ and other 
■Writings- 

^Itbd by CHRISTOPHER HILL =- 


The Settler Economies 

Studies In the Economic History of Kenya and Southern 
Rhodesia. 1900-1963 
PAUL MOSLEY 

Dr Mosley argues against two current opposing theories, those held 
by apologists for colonialism and 'underdevelopment theorists'. He 
argues that blackfarmers were by no means squeezed out of 
existence by competition from whites, and industrial development 
was hoturvduly hampered by the unequal distribution ol Indome 
within the colonies. £26.00 net 

African Studies Series 35 


Benjamin Britten: 'Peter 
crimes' 

PHILIP BRETT’ 

The latest volume In the successful Cambridge Opera Handbooks 
series focuses on Peter Grimes, orsof Ihe fewoperasofths last 
half-century to'gain a secure place In the repertory. It Includes 
Donald Mltchelrs Interview with the widow of the llbrettfst, Montagu 
Slater, a study of the early drafts oflhe opera, a history of Its 
composition and presentation, Hans Keller's synopsis and an 
analysis of Act II Scene I, the crux of the work. 

~ j* .. ■ ’ . Herd covers E17..60 net 

Cambridge Opera Handbooks * . ~ ■ Paperback £6.95 net 


.='-'3-ffl5 d,nMus ' c 


Explores the Impaot of the 1 91 7 Revolution on factory IHe In Ihe 
Russian capital. Allhough not primarily concerned with politics, II 
shows that the sphere of Industrial production was a crucial area of 
political as well aseoonomlc Conlllct. £25.00 net. 

Soviet and East European Studied ; • 


"«mne puoiisnea pampmeis or uarrara Yvinsiamey, 

* “goars’pr.’True Levellers' until tne group’s 
n 1 6o0. ChriBlopher Hill’s edition demonstrates the 
80 ote| relevance of WInslanley’s philosophy, his ^ . : 
'^«Wof colloqOlal proaearid hie superb usd Qlimagery. . . 

PtolahdP^piiMiicattoHB ■ ■'[ ;■ ; v • E2T,50 net 

■A 1 • h ■" - -t. 


Classes In contemporary 
Japan , vv^' .. 

'.ROB STEVEN \ 

Tha ’oil shock’ of 1973 marked the beginning of Japan's deepest 
ertete since the war, resulting In social dislocation, alienation and . , ■ 
unreal. In hls analysis of thiscrials; Dr Stevengsseots Japan s , 

■ persistent class dMaions. revealing tensions between IradkloMl ^ 
values end modem Industrial Ideologies. £17,50 net 


This fascinating, Illustrated book traces the unique attraction ol 
Scotland for the great 18th- and itth-centuiycamposers-most 
notably Schuben, Mendelssohn end Bruch, but also Haydn, 
Beethoven. Chopin and Schumann. Two ma|or Influences are 
discerned- Ihe scotch Song and Scottish literature. E17.60ne1 


The Love Poetry of 
Francisco de Quevedo 

An Aesthetic and Existential Study 
JULIAN OLIVARE8 

The first study oFQuevhdo's poelry lo combine aslylfatlc analysis - 
wltha broad philosophical Interpretation. Dr OCveres concentrates 
ontholoVe8ormet8ottho'hlgh8lyIe',anddlscu8S9stbsmInthe • 
context of seventeenth-century ©jrope.^ ■. . £18,60 net 

Cambridge Iberian andLatfn American Studies 
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rural schoolin 
allocated 25 ,00C 


drastically but 
roubles for armed 


guards to protect the gentry's estates. 
Count Uvarov, a conservative leader in 
Saratov, publicly repented of his 
earlier conduct: “I never behaved 
more foolishly in my entire life." Yet 
his zemstvo had merely endorsed the 
popular demand for a democratically 
elected representative assembly. The 
(Cadets lost their hold over the rural 
councils and were soon ousted front 
them altogether. 

Such political volatility was only to 
be expected from a public that was just 
beginning to shake off the fetters of 
unconditional obedience to the divine 
Autocrat. Men used to order and 
hierarchy were bound to respond 
emotionally to an unexpected upsurge 
of lawlessness. Yet their extremism, 
helped to doom Russia's fragile 
experiment in parliamentary govern- 
ment almost before it had been tried. 

Land reform was not, ns Manning 
suggests, the onry reason for the failure- 
of the first two Dumas, but it was 
certainly the principle obstacle to 
nn accommodation between the 
legislature nnd Nicholas II’s 
administration. The Kadels’ agrarian 
progrnnime was based on the notion of 
minimum norms, to be established in 
each locality; wherever necessary to 
bring peasant holdings up to the 
required level, landed proprietors 
could be compulsorily dispossessed, 
with compensation payable at the 
market rate. This was not a 
preposterous idea. Perhaps it was no 
more than common justice, given past 
inequities. But it was scarcely practical 
politics. Land values were falling 
rapidly, • since many proprietors, 
anxious to escape the turbulent 
countryside for the safety of the towns, 
were selling their estates for whatever 
they could get. 

■ In any case the Kadet scheme, with’ 

. its talk of a state land reserve , smacked 
too much of socialism to win broad 


upper-class support. To be sure, the 
maverick Count Witte, Russia's first 
constitutional premier, toyed with the 
idea; so too did the Tsar's close 
counsellor D. F. Trepov, who 
remarked: "I would be glad to 
relinquish half my land if I were 
convinced that this would allow me to 
keep the rest." But when Nicholas 
himself declared against it his officials 
soon fell into line. The government 
now stood firmly behind the principle 
of inalienability of private property. 
When the Duma demurred, the 
deputies were sent packing. Official 
gerrymandering failed to produce a 
more pliant assembly, so once again it 
was dissolved prematurely. This time 
the administration crudely manipu- 
lated the electoral law in order to 
increase the representation of 
"reliable" conservative elements. 

Now it was the government's turn to 
act on agrarian reform. From July 1906 
the premier was the headstrong and 
dictatorial P. A. Stolypin. He believed 
(hat the solution lay in breaking up the 
repartitionai peasant communes and 
developing a strong independent 
yeoman class, using coercive means if 
required. Under this scheme the 
homesteaders' land would come 
mainly from other peasants, not from 
the gentry, who (although not wholly 
exempted from expropriation) would 
be encouraged to hold on to their 
estates. In the long run. Stolypin 
argued, everyone stood to gain, even 
the ex-communal peasants. With 
security of tenure agricultural 
productivity would rise, ana industry 
would pick up the surplus labour. 

The reform was highly unpopular 
with liberals and socialists, but now' 
that order had been forcefully restored 
they could not stop it being 
implemented. It was a different matter 
for the extreme right, which also 
objected to Stolypin’s measures. Why 
should conservative landowners have 
felt threatened by a policy from which, 
after all, they stood to derive 
considerable benefit? Manning is less 


successful in explaining their 
apparently irrational behaviour, since 
her account tails off after the 
establishment of the “Third of June 
system". But she does make one valid 
point. 

Historians have hitherto written off 
the ultra-conservatives as frustrated 
die-hards, advocates of a doomed 
cause. In fact, she contends, they had 
leamt to become politically effective __ 
lobbyists, almost a modem pressure 
group. These “notorious react- 
ionaries" - thus The Times of April 
20, 1907 - skilfully turned to their 
own account the zeinstovs, noble 
marshals assemblies, gentry repre- 
sentatives in both legislative 
chambers, and key bureaucratic 
agencies such as the Interior ministry's 
Council un Local Economic Affairs. 
Above all, their leaders had direct 
access to the Tsar. Nicholas H was 
extremely impressionable and jealous 
of his monarchical prerogatives. 
Distrusting Stolypin almost as much as 
the politicians in the Duma, he 
hearkened to intriguers who leaked 
Cabinet secrets and failed to consult 
his ministers when making key 
appointments. 

This unhealthy situation gave 
opportunities to the so-called United 
Nobility, and ultra-patriotic organ- 
ization led by Count A. A. Bob- 
rinsky, a “sugar baron” with ex-- 
tensive landholdings in the south- 
western provinces. This body did not 
reflect gentry opinion as a whole but 
rather that of an aristocratic “super- 
filite”: over half of the delegates to 
its founding congress ownea estates 
of more than 740 acres (2,000 
dessyatines). Many members, in- 
cluding Bobrinsky, had some official 
status. 

Yet Manning exaggerates the 
sinister power of these lobbyists: 

The gentry landowners of the' 
provinces . . . emerg[ed] unex- 
pectedly as the prime victors of 
the First Russian Revolution . . . , 
Political authority, which had been 


shifting away from the provinciui 
gentry in favor of the 
professionalized bureaucracy, was 
simply returned to the gentry nnd 
their new aristocratic allies. 

It would be truer to see the landowners 
as desperately trying to compensate 
politically for the rapid erosion of their 
socio-economic power. If the 1905 
revolution had any victors, they should 
surely be sought among the 
bureaucrats, industrial entrepreneurs 
or Stolypin's homesteaders. Agreed, 
the landowners benefited from 
increased government expenditure 
through the zemstvos. But it remains to 
be shown that these funds were 
provided under United Nobility 
pressure, and non-nobles probably 
gained more, especially from the 
educational appropriations. One 
should not forget that the rural world 
was marked by interdependence as 
well as -class conflict. 

In any case there is something to be 
said for large-scale farming on 
economic grounds, as the Soviets later 
discovered. The landed estates 
provided the agricultural surplus from 
which to feed the growing urban 
population and nourish exports. Of 
course their relative efficiency was 
attained at a high social cost. More 
ought to have been done to pass on 
these advantages to other categories of 
producers. But gentry spokesmen were 
not wholly wrong when they called 
themselves “toiling nobles" ana lauded 
their contribution to the national 
economy. 

Massive expropriation was certainly 
not the final answer, as the great 
shareout of 1917-18 showed. Property 
redistribution could at the most serve 
as a beginning, a “new deal", to inspire 
the more enterprising peasants to 
redouble their efforts. Stolypin 
appreciated this. Manning treats him 
with praiseworthy objectivity, but does 
not attempt a full assessment of his 
agrarian reform to set beside the 
programmes of the right . and left. 
Probably his scheme waslnunched fifty 
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However, a flavour of the differently). Why could well-inten- 
Makhnovshchina comes out in the tioned Tsarist or Soviet improvers 
regimental order that “the commander not alter this system? Was collec- 
is to be obeyed provided he was sober tivization the only way out? Other 
when the orders were given”. Political writers might approach this with the 
ineptitude on a very considerable scale main-springs ot peasant agriculture 
distinguished Makhno’s activities: he in mind. Professor Yaney treats it as a 
executed an emissary sent from the problem in government, and his 
Whites in the south, refused their sources are essentially bureaucratic, 
alliance, and was then swallowed up by The Stolypin Reform era forms the 
Reds from the north. Malet has done centrepiece of the book, and ppl57-9 
much with relatively limited sources, offer 8 succinct account of its 
-and writes well about this bewildered achievements. By 1914, the govern- 
and bewildering figure. . • ment was employing 7,000 land- 

• Even so, there are questions posed surveyors,- 700 ' ‘fmfro-graphic en- 
bv the Makhno vshrtuna that Malet Sheers and 1,600 agronomists to 


. executed an emissary sent from the 
Whites in the south, refused their 
alliance, and was then swallowed up by 
Reds from the north. Malet has done 
much with relatively limited sources, 
•and writes well about this bewildered 
and bewildering figure. . 


Even so, there are questions posed 
by the Makhttoyshchma that Malet 
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— does not (given the nature of his task) h ? l P Peasants to Improve their 

Michael Malet tells a very sad story, feel able to discuss in depth. Why did 0 .5ij e P°PP‘ e continued 

Nestor Makhno (1889-rl932) was a the Russian, counter-revolution, make l!) cir t Y ,or * "JnSn ® overn ' 

i -t .t n n* i_ menial sunnort - in the 192ns. . 
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• hero of the Russian Revolution. He . such a poor showing? In countries to 
started fife as a peasant, . was the west - Hungary and Poland being 
' imprisoned for nine years because' of obvious cases. — the anti-Bolshevik 


their work - without much govern- 
mental support - in the 1920s. . 

It is fascinating ; to see the 
development, before 1914', of some 


bis anarchist activities, returned to his ' movements could ■ rely on the* concept of ‘‘development economics”, 
native Ukraine, arid organized ; countryside .where nobles and priests . Countries such as Russia (and Italy, 
anarchist ' bands ("the Blacks”) who were generally obeyed, as in the old and in a way even Ireland) were beset 
fought everyone - Austrians, days. & most of Russia, this seems not by agrarian over-population and 
Ukrainian nationalists. Whites, Reds, to nave happened (and a serious book defective industry. Could they 
and “Greens" (as independent peasant on the subject has been needed for “modernize” with foreign capital; free 
forces were called). Makhno many years). The Whites’ relations * — *- - — 1 — «■— — — *-“* J 
contributed a significant part of the with the peasantry were so tense that 
forces that eventually defeated desertion was more or less endemic in 
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desertion was more or less endemic in 
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Countries such as Russia (and Italy, 
and in a way even Ireland) were beset 
by agrarian over-population and 
defective industry. Could they 
"modernize” with foreign capital; free 
trade and private enterprise, or should 
the government steer things, with its 
own set of priorities? Every Russian 
knew, jhat agriculture was mainly 
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that peasants government in the generation aft ef 
il'er proportion fmantfpatlqn in 1861 to cope with 
■Russia than ' “ lose demands.'- Then, .'ana later,' 
Why; then, government responses were divided, 
jial : counter- hetweeu and within ministries. To 
1 ■ ’ some officials, the peasant communes 
_ . should not be touched, for they were 


years too late, and even if 
W nd 1914 could not have 
for the errors committed when »*£ * 
was abolished in 1861. 

There was in tr uth no simple sow 

10 K, Rus *nS? Inlrac, able 
problem This was rooted in a fig 

-not of land as peasants and T3 
assumed - but of caoital 
Also, funds of tbe Magnitude re£ 
were not available to the 
rdgime nnd the little it had n 
misapplied. Too much emphasis 2 
placed on spurring industnal grow? 
deemed essential to maintain J! 
power status. 

Sympathy for the underdog d 
very well, but it should not bliS Z 
to the inherent shoricomi n « 3 
traditional peasant agriculture. TV 
could be overcome only gradually h» 
investment and patient education « 
•by violent class conflict. As dUeiio 
the Russian gentry had obvious (X 
But on balance it sinned leu tic 
the monolithic partocracy tta 
succeeded it after 1917. Indeed, fttu 
was more land reform under the ‘oil 
order" in Russia than there Is in m 
Third World countries today. 

Roberta Manning's masterly sludii 
full of factual information and ftri 
insights. Apart from a nowohliaun 
bow to Georg Lukdcs, she stai 
mercifully clear of fashionable Mnw 
rhetoric. But there is in imjfc] 
tendency to cast the Imperial ilite a 
parasite or villain, to see k a 
responsible for the sufferings of tk 
poor. Indignant at the bnul 
repression ot rural protest in 190$, 
Manning likens it to Amerina 
atrocities in Vietnam. A betts 
parallel, closer in time and pkr. 
would have been with Stalin’s 
liquidation of the kulaks. After ill, lie 
Great Leader was only Iqhu to ft 
much the same thing as his taperif 
predecessors, on a vaster scale: tpfotcr 
the intractable peasants into i bunH 
compatible with the ovenifj 
interests of his state. 


_Coiitemplared the agrarian 


amt-'. 


for Several 'genirimohf paSl^ 




gone together with the development of 
local liberties - always a feature to 
attract liberal-minded Russians. Not 
surprisingly, there were many Russian 
students of this subject: the late M. M. 
Postan being a distinguished, but not 
unique, example. 

Yaney traces the development of a 
government machine for dealing 
with agrarian reform - assorted 
commissions in the later nineteenth 
century, various committees in the first 
years of this century, and finally the 
"reform organization” developed by 
the ministry of agriculture after 1906. 
According to Yaney, the organization 
worked quite well after a baa start: by 
1913, the surveyors and agronomists 
were doing well enough in encouraging 
peasants to consolidate their farms, 
to apply for loans, and to use their 
land to better advantage. From the 
government’s angle, it was not an easy 
task , for there were many confusions of 
land-tenure, law. economics and 
policing; the confusions were never 
properly sorted out. The legal expert 
Martynov said in 1917 that “It is 
impossible to' conceive of land- 
settlement on the basis of subjective,, 
private rights of ownership". 

This book demonstrates adequately 
that the Tsarist government simply did 
:nBfi?iE j ave the machinery to enforce 
rtTrp'Bfl&jj \ refortq-.ln^-the , sense 1 of 
.individual farming. The 'supposed fyalj- . 
1 powerful Tand captains” instituted by 
■ reactionaries unaer Alexander III 
were too few and too restricted in: 
competence (In both senses). The 
courts got in. 'the way. The county 
councils were often of no help. The 
ministries disagreed, and the statistics 
were sometimes bogus. The official 
■: banks. held; tip every kopeck to the 
light, and insisted on, absurd 
centralization. Be it' said -that these 
points are made at unnecessary length, 

; in language that is often obscure 
(polittcal-science jargon . makes: its, 
appearance), ..and Interspersed with 
1 disquis(flohs about .' the'f author’s 
' : garden; vieWs ', on . progress, ' find 
opinions on Walter Rafhenfiu, to 
whom.'the book is, for mysterious 
•reasons, dedicated.; v-X;' >■;: .: ; V ;• . .• 
lb ^he'.ontissioii frdmYaney'a 
|‘.P ! the 'peasant . "rianey, yjpws; him 


resulted. In the Endiib case;tf 
thievery, stupidity, anmkennw,® 
and general irresponsibility 
not seem to undersUM nw 
peasant communes wotW. “ “j 
they existed: thus he recognW w 
in the mid-1880s uHJETk 
Russians wished to abolish wj. 
adds that they all knew It 
difficult; “one wonders wWi . 
muses. The answer is ndt iwp-" 
is available in the °/ 8 S «« 
Ynney omits from an oih«w« w 
comprehensive bibliography 
Sbanln’s A wkward Class ( Wj. w 
farming, and 
made sense of a kind for the 
for reasons that Shatiln makes g i 
Chayanov had done before. ^ 
Shonln is right, then we md « ^ 
why the commune was ^ 
important feature of 
existence. It existed 
land to men with large famiws ^ 
had the mouths to feed- ^ « 
to work. When the chJdrw P®' J 
the lond was repart^ 1 ^ 
parcelled out to other 
This guaranteed that a man 
land when he needed it m * ^ 
was what one .minister pi, ^ 
meant when he said, 

Russia there is no sowlp^ 


i\ussm uibiw i o ----- • -softOSi*. 
meant that prosper 11 ** 
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such a strong — 
Russian pei^anl^ tb 0 ^ ^ 
efforts tb stimulate pnva'« ... . 
we re: foredoomed, 

• . ■ . Professor ■: .Yaney ^ 

disapproval of . P®" 1 i«lrt**v 
■ 'irritatedly of Tolstoyan ^ wfth ** 


them. He starts hi? 
remark that ^ 
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The maritime commitment 


Laurence Martin 

James Cable 
B ritain’s Naval Future 
224g) ^Macmillan. £20. 

Sir James Cable tnay be counting 
himself fortunate that the Falkland! 
War occurred to raise the level of 
public interest in naval matters above 
even that aroused by Sir John Nott’s 
quarrel with his admirals. It was less 
fortunate that the war came, as Sir 
James reveals in a somewhat uneasy 
preface, after he had completed 
Main's Naval Future, for there is now 
an already somewhat dated air about 
references to the absence of serious 
naval warfare in recent years and the 
total lack of practical experience with 
modem naval weapons. 

This misfortune is, however, only a 
superficial disadvantage; recent events 
do not much affect the fundamental 
issues of British naval policy as Sir. 
James presents them. The Royal Navy 
.csonoloe primarily designed to protect 
residual colonial possessions and if, in 
NATO terms, A out of area” con- 
.tingencies are to loom large in naval 

a , they must be justified in 
more vital British interests. If 
there is a general strategic lesson in the 
Falklands, it is perhaps that, while 
analysts do well to argue over pri-, 
orities, nations have a habit of dealing 
with problems as they arise, even if that 
means leaving theoretically more* 
important gates unguarded. 

By setting the future of the Royal 
Navy firmly In the wider strategic scene 
and b/ consistently trying to identify 
British interests through the web of, 
established doctrine ana the rhetoric of! 
Allied solidarity, Sir James sets a wise' 
course. Readers of his earlier,- 


auotinc himself lindp^o 8 ^? 1 ^ ° f ' miser y- When radical breaks have been could do to serve British interests. 
SiouldSje assiened is n m fl a tCr Sf ? n ? m made . th ey have arisen from economic Seeing no hope that the British will 
Sir James’s accnum nt °f l ^ te ' crisis ra,her than strflle B lc reappraisal, foster dramatic Increases in GNP or - 
riKSSarfi-fSV For much of the postwar era the sub- with a passing swipe at the social 
Mcaninp the m ? st i!! sequent contraction of effort has taken services- will devote much more of it 

manner 8 tn whirhThfw!! ? s„? the j ha ui d a geographical form and the turning- to defence, Sir James believes that one 
lend themselves ? 'Ponderables points have meant turning for home, of Britain's three remaining military 

^ l ° ncc this P racess had the Bri,ish missions - "“Clear, naval or expedit- 
SSd uLflllv wHlS 1ft. out of 'be Mediterranean, however, it ionary - will have to be sacrificed the 

and usually well worth careful study, ceased to be a comfortable formula, for nation is not to descend to a delusive 
British defence policy since the war a British naval presence in the Atlantic and dangerous “tokenism”, 
has been remarkably consistent, but and a force capable of war on the „ ■ . . . . . 

th IS has been achieved mainly by Continent are both roles too deeply 







and dangerous “tokenism”. 

The Trident force is not on his list of 
sacrifices, if only because it simply does 
not involve enough money to save the 
much more costly conventional roles. 
In any case, he believes a British 
nuclear force could fulfil the narrow 
but vital function of purchasing British 
immunity in a limited nuclenr war. In 
that he may well be right and it i? 
surprising he does not make the point 
more vigorously, believing, as he does, 
that “defence is about survival” and 
making it repeatedly clear that he 
regards a nation that suffers the foil 
ravages of nuclear war as having 
nothing' more to lose. 

The real choice, then, must be 
between (he maritime and the 


forces will remain vulnerable so long as 
it takes the time-honoured Battle of 
the Atlantic as its main prop. Better, 
Sir James believes, to stress such 
limited missions as support of the 
flanks and, in a Gaul list vein that 
recurs in this book, a capacity to look 
after British interests if Britain should 
ever want to break with the alliance, to 
foster British survival after NATO is 
defeated on the Continent, or to Tesist 
limited coercive pressures in crises 
where Britain’s allies desert it. The 
Navy for such missions would, of 
'course, retain a capability for the 
Atlantic battle, but Sir James would be 
willing to sacrifice some of that and 
reshape the fleet towards surface and 
' amphibious operations. 

Such views will not win easy assent in 
many quarters. Two points that Sir 
James makes but does riot relate to 
,each other illustrate one difficulty in 
translating his analysis to policy- while 
‘confessing that his political crystal ball 
’is good for only about ten years, he 
elsewhere reminds us that modern 
naval vessels are typically taking ten 
years or more to design nnd build, 
whatever we do build, then, is likely to 


Between me maritime aim roe Whatever we do build, then, is likely to 
continental commitments, nnd tl is on be used after, perhaps decades after, 
this decision he has most to contribute. our political nnaiysis when we order it. 
In the end, he hedges his bets. Even if his insistence on basing policy 


“HMS Diadem taking off the crew of the dismasted American ship C. W. 
Connor near Bermuda ”, an American early nineteenth-century gouache 
which will be sold at Sotheby's, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, London Wl, on 
Wednesday, June 1. 


interesting Gunboat Diplomacy will 
discover that a sometimes pretentious 
and often even cute style has not 
become less marked; to which of these 


avoiding choices. Hie result has been 
an effort to do everything all the time: 
a characteristic that prompted one 
former Labour Minister, John Strac- 
hey, to complain of “trying to get 
something of everything arid succeed- 
ing in getting enough of nothing", and 


rooted in centuries of British policy to 
shrug off as passing phases now 
outmoded. 

So far as the naval component in this 
residual defence policy is concerned, it 
is the praiseworthy moral of Sir 
James’s book that we really should 


prudently for one who recognizes that 
the actual political processes are 
unlikely to produce a clcarcut result, 
let alone one based on strategic 
rationality. .Nevertheless, as befits a 
writer on naval subjects, it is the 
continental role he would shed after 
duly entertaining all the military and 
political arguments against such a 
possible blow to Allied^ cohesion. 

Sir James also has controversial 
things to say about the maritime role he 
favours. For while he cannot prove that 
the Atlantic battle to reinforce the 
central front would be abortive, he is 
inclined to believe it would either be 
rendered pointless by prior rein- 


on fundamental interests coula give us 
a longer perspective, the shifting issues 
arid volatile behaviour of both friends 


discover that a sometimes pretentious 
and often even cute style has not 


neither fed properly nor put out of its reasonably attainable naval forces Consequently the case for major naval 


-and foes give ground for caution in 
shifting from the incremental to the 
radicaf style of naval planning. 

Sir James's argument that, even 
within the alliance, Britain should 
‘specialize in a maritime rale is 
' appealing but he himself well describes 
the possibly disastrous political con- 
sequences of springing such a proposal 
on our allies. The only safe way to 
make such a shift, perhaps - and it 
could probably not be total, nor does 
he insist that it should be - would be 
within the context of a general 
reappraisal of roles within the alliance. 
This would be no bad exercise. A good 
beginning could be made by translating 
i Sir James's book into German, 
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Ladling out the porridge 


A. W. B. Simpson 

Alan King-Hamilton 
And Nothing But the Truth 
237|^p. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0 297 78053 0 

One of the folk heroes , or, according to 
taste, villains of our culture is the 
Fierce Bad Judge, and the author of 
this book of memoirs, who served as an 
additional judge at the Old Bailey for 
some sixteen years, came for a time to 
occupy this role, earlier occupied by 
Mr justice Mellord Stevenson, now 
retired to the quiet of his home, 
Truncheons. As the blurb on the dust- 
jacket modestly claims, Judge Kinfi- 
Hamllton was merely *'one' of 
Britain's toughest judges, no list, 
sadly, being provided of the others. By 
“tough" here no form of heroism or 
indifference to personal discomfort is 
involved; what is meant is some 
distancing from the sort of virtue 
extolled m the Sermon of the Mount, 
and n consequential ability to hand 
out severe sentences; Judge King- 
Hamilton certainly seems to have 
possessed this ability. In this he is not 
alone, for judges have in the course of 
the past twenty years or so come to 
habituate themselves to sentences of 
a length that would have been in- 
conceivable in the bad old days when 
Lord Ooddard was Lord Chief Justice. 
The spy Klaus Fuchs, let it be 
remembered, got fourteen years; with 
the present judicial generation he 
would have been lucky to get away with 
forty-two. 


i; ! 


Only a bold man would choose such 
referees. The main body of the book, 
some ten chapters, covers King- 
1 Hamilton's career as a judge, 
concentrating on the more notorious 
cases over whose trial he presided - 
Emil Savundra, Janie Jones, Peter 
Hain, the robbers of the Bank of 
America, the Anarchists, the Gay 
News blasphemy case. We conclude 
with a chapter of musings (entitled 
“End-Papers”) on young jurors (liable 
to be led astray by “irrelevancies and 
mawkish sentimentality"), flogging 
and birching (against the former, in 
favour of the latter, if employed with 
discretion), football hooligans (could 
easily be stamped out), capital pun- 
ishment (qualified support, 
electrocution the method of 'choice), 
ridicule as a dererrent (“An effective 
modern version would be for the 
offender to be handcuffed to a 
policeman and made to walk through 
the main streets of his locality for, say, 
three evenings a week for a few weeks 
with n large placard hanging around his 
neck announcing to the passers-by the 
nature of his offence"), and the after- 
life (ideally spent watching cricket). 
The book is sprinkled with other 
musings, delivered ex cathedra with 
perfunctory support. 

The writing is at its best when Judge 
King-Hamilton is recounting tne 
conduct of a case, where he is able to 
employ the skill of lucid presentation 
developed through a lifetime of 
practice at the bar. And, as fox-hunters 
are said to tove the fox, Judge King- 
Hamilton at times appears to have 
loved his criminals, most notably the 
remarkable Savundra. He provides a 
guest list for his ideal dinner-party - 
Savundra, Cleopatra, Edith Evans, 
Enoch Powell, Scheherazade, Yvonne 
Amaud (the person, not filet de sole 
Yvonne Arnaud ), Disraeli and Ben 


graphical: indeed, at the outset he tells 
us that he believes that discretion is 
“the better part of autobiography”. 
Accordingly, we are given little in the 
way of self-revelation, and much of the 
book could as well have been written 
by a journalist from published press 
accounts; readers will search in vain for 
any amazing revelations of life behind 
the scenes, or any but the most trivial 
indications of self-doubt. Two 
examples of the author's extreme 
reluctance to let anything out of the 
bag must suffice. Shortly after the war 
he visited devastated Hamburg; this is 
all we are told: "What was most 
interesting of all was to see Hamburg, 
or roughly nine-tenths of it, completely 
flat. Acres and acres of rubble." What, 
one wonders, would a visit to 
Hiroshima have produced? 

He also gives us an account of his 
sentencing one White to twenty-three 
years in prison: 

When I announced the twenty-three 
years there were female screams 
from the gallery and White said, “I 
will prove that jury wrong in the end 
and I will prove you wrong.” 
Another female voice in the gallery 
shrieked, “I hope they will kill that 
judge." 

As to what it was like and is like to pass 
so terrible a sentence we are given no 
inkling. Where the mask does slip, the 
emotional revelations incline to the 
banal. Judge King-Hamilton was, it is 
revealed, irritated when the Appeal 
Court clipped two years oft the 
sentence in this particular case. 


Presumably it is only by isolating 
themselves emotionally from the 
immediate human consequences of 
their actions that judges are enabled to 
perform the disagreeable job which 
society expects of them, but the ability 
to achieve such isolation does not 
make for interesting autobiographical 
writing. And even when Judge King- 
Hamilton does touch on controversial 
parts of the law, such as blasphemy , or 
questionable practices, such as jury 
vetting, the quality of discussion is so 
low that is it difficult to believe that it 
represents anything more than a deep 
reluctance to stray outside the familiar 
business of operating, and here 
describing, the system as it exists. 
What is revealed is an underlying sense 
of outrage that anyone shoula be so 
perverse as to criticize it or reject the 
orthodox cliches of the profession - 
such as, for example, the hoary old 
claim that “We don't have political 
trials in this country." 

What a book like this does express is 
the set of simplistic belief about the 
society we live in, and the function and 
effect of the criminal law upon it, that 
provide the intellectual cocoon within 
which the work of criminal judges can 
most comfortably go on. "Beliefs" here 
may be the wrong word, for it is 
scarcely credible that anyone could 
actually believe such a claim as that 
made on p 227 - that “these offences" 
(the list apparently includes using 
petrol bombs, wrecking trains, 
breaking shop-windows, invading 
seaside resorts on motor-cycles ana 
"creating havoc and terror”) could be 


measure, however draco Jan iGf 
someone who was utterly 
^ °rycou |d suppose tttf 
Yet this is no more than aniS 
version of the deeply engirt* 
of the exemplary sentenaEJi 
the problem, be it garrottJ* 
Victorian London or "raoS 
twentieth-century NoUing ft 
myth endlessly repeated brJf 
practitioners with cheerful folif 
For evidence or reality in anyfcjr 

The more absurd judicial kd 
and puffings, so easy to parody faf 
I suspect, express belief in amSl 
sense. They serve instead a* 
rhetorical cloak which promiS 
wearer from thinking about 
at all. One does not turn to j&S 
memoirs for any sustained timl 
of the problems of crime coiMi® 
essentially for stories of banktaW 
and lost in the courts, a inf 
voyeurish entertainment ik ! 
possesses an inexhaustible poveii 
interest and amuse and, conco#l 
instruct iqmoral virtue. Thojeittfi 
such tales of cops and robbers d" 
doubt wish to add this readablebodi 
this collection. Others will iio fa 
value it as containing pup 
observations on such themes ul 
permissive society or the cifct 
pornography, which will ceaEa 
whatever prejudices they bride 
either of these subjects, orooS 
English judiciary. 




Judge Klng-Hamllton's memoirs - 
mysteriously withdrawn for a time by 
the publishers and now reissued - start „ ... 

with six short chapters tracing,- in .the Travers. What Cleopatra’s function in 
• barest outline, our heroes career from l P e proceedings is fo be is obscure: 

.«£ birth; and an early memory of playing doea she perhaps represent the evil , — 

^‘hia nanny in lW?, to sexuality of the scheming woman, Muriel Box 
u,_ — — - - - • , reoteSent^d el^ewhere In the book by 
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working in press censorship and 
intelligence. By the time he left the bar 
he had become leader of the Oxford 
circuit, and Queen’s Counsel. He was 

J appointed a silk, somewhat sur- 
nsingly, on the recommendation of 
ustlces Hilbery and Hallet, the latter 
quite the most awful judge of modem 
times and the former celebrated for his 


242pp. Oollancz. £10.95. 
0 575 03269 3 


of ' 

woman who I believe was more evil Gerald Gardiner • 

than Jones, but she did not even have 
the redeeming feature of a sense of 
humour. "J? Throughout this type of 

literature the unfortunate convicted .- _ 

individuals serve as cardboard cut-out Judicial 
demons, or as beasts in a medieval graphics 
bestiary, creatures existing Only for our 
instruction and edification. 



have . 


As a writer of autobiography, Judge 
King-Hamilton is seriously disadvan- 
taged- by an obvious reluctance 
■ to let the: mask slip and be autabio- 
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biographies and autobio- 
have been making some- 
thing of a comeback on both sides 
of the Atlantic in recent times. In rapid 
succession the lives of John Sirica, 
William Douglas (twice), Earl Warren, 
Felix Frankfurter, Henry Cecil, Alan 
King-Hamilton!, Sir Neville , Faulks. . 
Lord Goddard, Lord .Hallsham ana 
Lbrd Denning have been exposed to 

S ubllc scrutiny. Now it is Lord 
iardiner’s turn. Not the least 
distinctive feature of this biography is 
that its author is married to its subject. 
Such a circumstance is' an undoubted 
advantage, for it enables her to evade 
both the Scylla of the. biographer 
(superficiality) and the- Charybdis of 
the autoblOgrapher (self-deception).- 
Nor has -.Ms ; Box' shrunk from 
displaying skeletons ’ from the past of 
her husband and his ancestors. Yet 
Gerald Gardiner was clearly not' an ' 
easy subject for a biography. HM ' 
diffidence concerning some 1 of his 
achievements, his lack of the. squirrel 
instinct (there.were no diaries and few 
personal documents to assist his 
biographer) and the fact that he and Ms 

o 

^;In ! fadt, the; more one reads’ of -this.. 
work the more., of an enigma its subject 
becomes^ Given his background, how . 
ic? c onMccount for-his beliefs? Glveri- 
Inisbeyefsqpw does, one account for his' 
.spectacular success at' the Bftr7 Given . 
this spectgcular rareesa at Bar why was ' 
|he no( idlevqted to the Bench Until i 

J?? 4, ,i^ n .. became : tbrd 
Chancellor?.- 

■ A procjtict Of "aqon vpntionalbpper- 
| 3a 9 ,c 8rou n a , ' ’(Harrow; ana ;the, 
,J "*-’sfouf 
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Nevertheless, throughout this period 
Gardiner was becoming increasingly 
committed to socialism. 

Thus began the remarkable career of 
a clearly remarkable man. Such was 
the strength of his. passion for reform 
that he jblried or founded^ociety after 
society whose aims were to contribute 
to the betterment of mankind. CND, 
the Howard League for Penal Reform, 
the National Association for the Care 

6 J Anders, the 
foshtute for the Study and Treatment 
of Delinquency, the Divorce Law 
Reform Association and the Abortion 
Law Reform Association are just some 
of those which benefited from his 
services. In addition he found time to 
be Joint-Chairman of the National 
Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, Chairman of the /Veiv 
Statesman, Chairman of the Bar 
Council, member of the Lord 
Chancellor's Law Reform Committee 
and member of the Evershed 
Committee. He helped to found 
Justice and served' as an observer for 
the International Commission of 
Jurists at many political trials. All this 
despite . being in the words of Sir 
Neville Faulks, "number one counsel 
at the cause calibre bar”. (Gardiner's 
practice was more on the civil than the 
criminal side and he specialized in libel 
actions, the most famous of which are 
described by Nfs Bqx.) 

’This combination of radical beliefs 
and outstanding success at the Bar is: 
passed over without comment in the 
book, but enough is known of the 
getting pii ip chambers and: 
, ^ eneountered mr. sbdalist: 
Barristers before ftnd since Gardiner to' 
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John Dunn 


The Judiciary , a report 
proposals for Judicial tnuAt.alK; 
retiring age, and an [mpwaMmtii 
procedure for Judges, ww 
revolutionary. 

His failure to attain the H#tf 
Bench is easier to explain: bt*' a 
appointment. While nis obj»£* L/* 
the death penally were a cwniP^ | 
factor, - it is characteristic of ftw 
that his own explanation of we w® 
(his fear that a- staple dM*? 
cases would not satisfy .him) 
flattering than that mven by S kW« 
Wilson Tn The Labour Gounv 
1964-70 (1971). . . 

This book is rightly 
lay render in mind and lawyen 
the Inside track on^ -famous 


David Miller and Larry 
S tEDBNTOP (Editors) 

The Nature of Political Theory 
261pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

£17.50. 

Q 19 827441 6 

No sane person could readily deny that 
it matters urgently to human beings 
what is really going on in their social 
and political life. Throughout human 
history there has been abundant 
suspicion as to how much the 
intentional exercise of political power 
does or could contribute to human 
flourishing. But in a world in which at 
least two human beings can, in effect, 
order the extermination of the species, 
there is no reason to doubt the capacity 
oimvernmental decisions to do harm. 
PoErks certainly matters, for human 
beings because it already affects them 
so aromatically and because its 
capacity to affect them has increased 
and is still increasing with such 
alarming rapidity. What is somewhat 
less clear is how much it matters to 
human beings to understand politics. 

There are at least two sharply 
distinct senses in which it might matter. 
The first is severely practical, though 
eminently disputable. It might well 
be true that to improve men’s 
understanding of the character of 
politics is a necessary condition, over 
extended periods of time, for 
rendering the practical contribution of 
political power to human existence 
more benign and less menacing. The 
second Is more purely theoretical: that 
an undemanding of the political and 
social setting of their lives is an 
indispensable ingredient in the 
adequate self-understanding of any 
inhabitant of a modern state. Most 
men and women, as the late John 
Plamenalz himself recognized, have to 
make do with pretty makeshift self- 
undentanding; ana no doubt all 
human beings have fairly powerful 
motives to avoid acquiring self- 
Mdjtrstandjag which is too aismay- 
But the view that an 
enhancement in self-understanding Is • 
m itself an aesthetic and moral good 
nas been espoused in a considerable 
vanety of human cultures and is per- 
haps a relatively unforced interpreta- 

rotionaliiy C mplications of human 


k- • .'.^^fteqry, as Plamenatzsaw, is 
i •; of practical philosophy; It has a 

»« ™ may be too important 

mo insiae rracx u» whirhV kl. i historians, but 

which Gardiner wasinTOM^Jl s JWy t 0 be more readily and 

awnv unsatisfied (Hedley £ ra 3 u « d fretpod with their aid 

iS*?^ Jt ’ w ore importantly, 
rhJiil? social l) r aiobile and rapidly 
^ng soaeties of the modern 
- nhiili, J) ls , form of practical 
' ZTH for Mich there; is a 
^nt ; demand; and' this, demand 
rt not merely an active 
’ “”}» bat a future as lengthy as that 

< frwS!L Sfl e ,<? r S ^ "measure of political 
, ^a°ni. Such etfeotiVe'demand does 

imnnrto “urse, guarantee its 
i BS9 !? an y hut those who: 
de ^ de mand. But consumer 
.awndt-w always a ; somewhat 
mpasure; of . the wo^th of 


away unsatisfied . . 

Heifer (1964) is not even . 

Again, in comparison » 

the work, lawyers may Red 
of Gardiner’s time asl^ng*r 
strangely unreveallog. j 
duction of the Law CqmnJtW»J 

the Ombudsman, and “Lstitt 
notable reforms by him and ha^J 

a pace which earned p t 

nickname , ,“.Ge rr y • 
Pacemakers") are exccjWjyj 
So too is his .rqleirdebatw'-^ 
Homosexual 

Theatres BUI, andtheAW^j 

rortitni Punishment Bill. 



exceptional advocate 
extraordinary: 
hjs strengths 

preparation and his mastery of the. art ’unassuming, he' _ . . 

.?/ Mnderstatement ; rate; ’ than In warmth and humartltt 
rnetpHc or histrionics. -This low-key : stickler for routine be 
style of ..advocacy, uhemotlonal .‘but. put himself .out for ;° t v[! , wwiiJ?j 
devastating , m v content,,, was . , riot : Ih the AmbuIanM Vad JL.v pij 
reserved tor professional perform-- TNvd (he w.ais and is * Pff^rt 
aAces and when ; linked ,to a natural - dissent . in t|id T?arifj[ 
reticence arid; a conventional style of treatment PL^ rro 4 his <“^ 
dress it must have made hltri more Ireland '(I 97 l).at|Mt jo 
' ^ ^ .riiore conservative His ^ 
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patience and humility to draw from 
them in his youth all that they could 
offer mm and, in his maturity, and with 
steadily increasing authority, to leave 
them ever more decisively in his wake. 
Taken as a whole, tne collection 
brings out two striking points. The first 
is how far Plamenatz himself, through 
his persistent preoccupation with 
substantive questions of political value 
and his feeling for the dynamic role 
played by human belief in making and 
remaking human society, came to 
ignore tne methodological canons of 

[ losirivist social science and ordinary 
anguage philosophy which he 
continued explicitly to endorse. His 
first book. Consent, Freedom and 
Political Obligation (1938), was a fairly 
pure example of conceptual analysis. 
But by the time thRt he came to nold 
the Chichele Chair of Social and 
Political Theory in 1967, most (though 
not all) of his writing showed little trace 
of these conscientious inhibitions. By 
the early 1970s such a view was no 
longer in fact eccentric even in Oxford. 
The theoretical coherence of a truly 
scientistic political science, unin- 
formed by and uncon lamina ted by 
human values, became increasingly 
hard to defend In the face of post- 
Quinean philosophy of natural science 
and the criticisms of Alasdair 
MacIntyre and Charles Taylor. In 
America, moral philosophers like 
Rawls, Nozick, Scanlon and Nagel 
were taking a steadily less self-denying 
and more assertive view of what 
philosophers could appropriately con- 
tribute to political argument, while 
British philosophers like Stuart 
Hampshire and Bernard Williams were 
beginning to address comparably 
amoitious questions, if initially in a less 
architectonic mode. It is therefore 
unsurprising that the second point 
brought out by the collection should be 
how completely almost all of Its 
contributors now wish to repudiate the 
canons of the 1950s, 

In place of the self-conscious purities 
of a scientistic political science and a 
political philosophy restricted to 
extirpating the verbal confusions of 
others, flanking a confessedly intel- 
lectually dissolute, political theory, 
.its editors and moaf of itsooritributora! 
see merely a continuum of intellectual 
preoccupations, no single part of which 
can be insulated from the rest, 
Academic division of labour within 
this continuum they see as purely 
conventional; and the range of in- 
tellectual techniques to be deployed 
as essentially indeterminate. Poljhcal 
science, political theory and political 
philosophy are to be’ -conceived as 
united by the need for a common 
set of intellectual virtues (honesty, 
lucidity, precision; realism, imagina- 
tion), not as divided by the possession 
.of incompatible and seif-restricting 
techniques. The identity of political 
. theory is Improvisatory and tele- 
.oiogicai: constituted solely by its 
need and Its straggle to address the 
problems of what .men have good 
reason politically to value and to do. In 
itself this . Is a convincing enough 
; orientation, though, as can be seen 
from the editors' introduction, it does 
not leave its proponents with a very 
clear and stable conception of just what 
; they are attempting to do. 

.If. political theory is; for example, 
essentially a: form of political 
argument, as David Miller Insists -- 
"Having begun a political Argument,; 


and political life over that of Marx, but 
perhaps neglects unduly the question 
of why so many more human beings 
today continue to find Marx of greater 
assistance in getting their “bearings in 
the world”, Geoffrey Marshall nrgues 
that a more nuancca understanding of 
the nature and use of rules can preserve 
the utility of the concept in answering 
the fundamental questions of legal 
theory. Peter Jones shows lucidly why 
the application of a simple majority 
decision rule can often be unfair. 
David Miller explains clearly and 
persuasively why ordinary language 
cannot provide an unambiguous 
criterion for interpreting political 
concepts. Brian Barry, in a charac- 
teristically sensible and vigorous piece, 
defends the practical importance of 
national sentiment fond the sympathy 
and trust which this mukes possible) in 
determining appropriate boundaries 
for sovereign political units and insists 
that most aspects of the significance 
which human beings attach to such 
sentiment can be captured in indi- 
vidualist terms, at least if the latter are 
given a reasonably flexible inter- 
pretation. 

Larry Siedentap offers a warm 
appreciation of Plamenatz and an 
extremely interesting sketch of the 
interdependence between the concepts 
of state and individual; and he out- 
lines the ideological constraints on 
any conception of politics which takes 
the domain of application of these 
twin concepts to be coextensive with 
the history of human political 
organization. As a sketch of a 
protracted and intricate passage of 
intellectual histoiv, however, it is too 
slight to be more tnan suggestive; and it 
makes surprisingly little use of the rich 
historical literature germane to its 
thesis. Steven Lukes, by contrast, 
presents a narrow but strikingly 
effective attack on one of the central 
presuppositions of G. A. Cohen's Karl 
Marx’s Theory of History (1978). 
arguing, essentially along lines laid 
down by Plamenatz, that the 


conceptual distinction between base 
and superstructure is radically unstable 
and hence incapable in principle of 
serving as the basis for an explanatory 
theory of human social development. 

(It is considerably less clear that Lukes 
is right in insisting, against Cohen, that 
the abandonment of this "static 
metaphor” will do no damage to 
the explanatory power of Marxist 
theory.) This is an important essay; 
and it illustrates interestingly Lukes's 
presumption that judgments of what 
historical agents can and cannot do 
depend upon an array of assumption's 
and judgments which are essentially 
contestable, partly because some of 
them are essentially normative. 

It is this presumption in Lukes’s 
earlier account of power which John 
Gray is concerned to analyse and in 
part to refute.. Gray’s essay is tensely 
written and, in plnces, a little abrupt in 
argument; but it is much the most 
powerful and disturbing piece in the 
collection. Some of its theses are 
simpler and less exigent than others: 
for example, that Lukes’s restriction of 

E ower to the capacity to damage 
uninn interests is both arbitrary and 
analytically imprudent. (Since the 
power on the part of specific human 
agencies to harm the interests of other 
human beings is seldom or never 
decisively separated from their 
capacity to benefit these interests, any 
concept which does decisively separate 
the two in this manner will hardly assist 
systematic causal analysis of society; 
and the distinction which it draws 
between power and authority will have The Nature of Political Theory is a 
to be predominantly retrospective in fitting monument to a fine scholar and 
application.) But Gray’s central in- generous and imaginative man. As he 


honesty on the theorist’s part. But 
what fs unclear is that a social or 
political theorist cither can, or should 
seek to, be impartial between political 
values as such in the lines of causal 
inquiry which he or she selects and 
pursues. (Gray himself is noticeably 
more sympathetic towards one of the 
two competing approaches which he 
identifies in Luxes’s and William 
Connolly’s writings.) Nor is it al- 
together clear why the sources of 
relativity in social thought which 
he docs acknowledge, the under- 
determination of theory by evidence 
or the dependency of theory upon 
metaphysical commitment, shoula be 
regarded as less intimidating than “the 
inflated idiom of essential contest- 
ability”. (What is objectionable in this 
idiom, surely, is less Us inflation than 
Us extreme imprecision.) 

Alasdair < MacIntyre, - character- 
istically, makes the boldest and most 
intriguing attempt to show why 
Plamenatz was right to regard political 
theory as indispensable, setting it 
intractably, at the centre of everyone's 
everyday life and insisting that, 
however politically bemused same of 
us may now find ourselves, we can 
hope neither to understand our past 
nor to make a decent Future for 
ourselves, tin less wc do set ourselves to 
practise it ns best we can. It would tnkc 
a number of books to get the ideas 
expressed in this brief article under 
very Arm intellectual control and we 
can only hope that MacIntyre will set 
himself to write them. 
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sistence that social theory can and 
should be impartial , detached fi-om the 
personal values of the theorist, is much 
harder to assess. Certainly, causal 
claims about social and political 
process cannot either dictate or be 
protected by a given set of evaluative 
preferences on the part of a theorist. 
The requirement of impartiality in this 
sense Is simply a requirement of 


might have wished himself, it leaves 
open the question of whether the main 
importance of the subject is essentially 
practical or predominantly cdificatory: 
the improvement of active political 
judgment or the chastening of human 
pretensions. On either reading, it is 
indeed hard to see, short of 
Armageddon, how the need for it 
could ever come to an end. 
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E, J. Bond 
R eason and Value ’ . 

166pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£17.50 (paperback, £5.50), . , 

0 521 24571 0 


TVlfcll an . iThe picture of L°*d ' 
capacity for work. But . emerge from this 1 book. “ ^ 
lay in ‘ his meticulous • 'one.'. A private d 

nd-hls masterv of the. art ’unassiiihina-. he is also a 


tSSPnttU on the purely practical 
Sfl°" political theory to the 
twUtkM L 8 , °- f henlgrt and prudent 

PoM'wl Thioryl 
celebrating ; his 


• ,-Safrtt; IboiTNte ;Hdo»9;;^ket ( 
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ebrierf^ 
than a matter of probability that 
someone who practises it- must 
"abandon the veil of political neutrality - 
if . he wishes to defend- a preferred 
conception", (p 8). And it political 
theorists do conceive themselves as 
defending preferred conceptions, . ft 
will require more than the fact that few; 
political theorists are! disposed to 
-accept: that what they do is merely to; 
testate or refine some class ideology 6r 
Socially influential point of view - (p 1) 
tb dissipate, the suspicion that, all there - 
can be for them to do is to operate as 
relatively sophisticated Ideologists, 

• Considered severally, -'.riie' v essays 
sustain a' high .standard. - Alan ,Ryun 
flatters' Plamenatz; with exemplary.: 
sincerity In an elegant and splendidly 
dear account of Hobbes’s yew limited 
but. firm tolerance for the. idio- 
syncrasjes . of human, belief* Robert 
WoJcler contributes an emphatic cele- 
bration of Plapienatz^ own preference 

'"Ji. •>). 


(There is a position in the philosophy of 
value which has reigned over modem 
thought. This Is the view that the value 
of things, and the reasons we have for 
promoting and avoiding them* are not 
objective or "in the world". Instead 
they are projections, reflections of our 
own desires and sentiments. We are 
sensitive only to natural^ properties of 
things, and these do not include values 
of any kind; reacting tp those natural 
properties, we dignity those we favour 
by attributing positive worth to them. 
In so doing we < project our own 
appetitive natures on to the world. This 
picture can be combined with different 
doctrines ftbduf the objects and sources 
bf. pu.r^cf 

SguizeT 

and defective developments o? the 
doctrine ;have inspired much recent 
crjticism.' 1 / i/. ( 

’! Reason and Value, a a rebellion on 
behalf of (He objective status of values,, 
and on .behalf of reasoning which, id 
E. J. Boitd's view, Enables us to know 
about them. Values and reasons for 
acting are proper objects of cognition. ; 
They may rior , be.“fn the Worlq” in a. 
sense of that phrase according to which ;. 
the- nature of the worid -ls ‘ ( qulte 
independent of the nature: of subjects , 
within the worM/Rather, like colours; 
they are in the world aS it presents itself ; 
to us; they orb ’!tee" in the sense that 
they await discovdty. add recognition; - 
And 'according tb Professor Bond; 
their existence is quite Independent of 
ahy. desires which, we happen to have,.. 

. . Bond brings 'exemplary care tp his 
' discussions, arid insists upon a nutnbef-- 
of useful , dlstlhclfon j-v notably that 
between desire arid enjoyment. 
Suppose, for example, tha| ; some . 

-*vv i«-j :-v*'r«’iih"> • d TV* -t‘ 


specific sexual caress would bring me 
exquisite enjoyment, although I know 
nothing of it and suspect no such fact. 
Then Ido not desire the caress - it Is 
not an objectof any thoughts or.deslres 
of mine, since I may not even be able to 
imagine it. Yet, although undesired the, 
caress has. a value ana there exists a 
reason for my seeking it: the fact that I. 
would enjoy It so much. If I am lucky 
enough to come across It, I discover its 
value and discover how worthwhile it 
is. The yqlqe is a possible .object of 
discovery,, and this is the main 
objection - to projective or "non-, 
cognitive" theories of its standing. 
Indeed. Bond takes this case and 
others.like it to show that the value of 
things, and the reasons that exist for 
seeking them, have no "internal or 
necessary connection with desires of 
any kind". This is an overstatement, 
for Bond - himself believes that the. 
undiscovered value lies 'in "potential 
felt satisfaction”, and the possibility of 
undiscovered sources of patisfactjon 
hardly shows -that there (s no' Internal, 
connection J.: between; . desire. ^ ikT 

niiiwii' 

would cause satisfaction; it does not 
even show whether satisfaction is 
logically sufficient for desire. 

. II is hard to believe (hat. the debate, 
between projectivlsts and- their 
Opponents im properly joined, if the 
phenomenon a ( undiscovered value is 
supposed to setile it. Tn these coses we 
discover,. iie\v - experiences , and new, 
features of thing£.-und; these^ cause 
'enjoyment ,of.. some;/ kirid;. $s, .a 
consequence we value what we have 
^iscbvored<; But this .leaves It quite 
unresolved whether the value is a 
projection .of bur sentiments; after all 
we may equally discover the cbhiedy of 
fometqing of wljlch.we were ignorant, 
yet ic ls our propensity to laugh which 
we sprertd on r tne world when wojSay 
that. Varfous THihg^ N'n it pro. funny* 1 


‘can sfm'ply allow enjoymeht todfay the 
same role os desire: ' the .subjective 
source. which. causes ps to talk- as if 
things had genuine value properties. 
The gap here is not sufficiently noticed 
in the text, for Professor Bond relies on 
the unrefined description according to ., 
which in these cases some value js 
discovered.' thereby implying some 
independent existence ' of value; 
whereas all that is clearly true Is that 1 
in these cases new features and 
experiences are discovered. - 

The book ' contains auxiliary 
arguments against non-cognitivism: 
the possibility of ethical. andaestheiic 
appreciation (as apposed to mere 
enjoyment), and the • abjeqtiVe 
phenomenology of apprehending the 
worth of things are both' mentioned. 
But there 'is no serious attempt to see 
whether .non-ccignllivists -can explain 
theM 1 things. . Perhaps : . the most 
disappointing aspect orthb discussions 
is the . failure, to identify the' real 
, dividd between the positiorfS. -Nom- * 
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Bpnd?ss(rateayijs talnsjst that the non-, 
“’ 's|. talks, ohty or the btdjectloh 
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of desKte, and lijert to (codnftr vrith'the 
distinction between enjoymeht r'antJ;, 
deslirc..Bufafi far usbuesfiohs of 'irpth- 
and | obJe(rtlvfty go. the'i dbn^^h It Hist; 


truth or falsity, or that tney are 
projections only of desire and not of 
other reactions to things. Yet it is easy 
to see that there are positions which 
endorse the projective explanation of 
value, yet hold none of these things. 

. -'"Although the metaphysical arr 
suments are flawed, the study con- 
tains much else , that is of interest. 
The 1 'discussions of the motivational ■ 
theories of Nagel, Williams, Foot and 
Rawls are useful and accurate, end the 
general discussions of enjoyment and 

E l ensure, and the relationships 

el we en wants, beliefs, and 
locthiations qre often very welj done. 
Cambridge. University . Press have ; 
Issued ,a simultaneous, paperback, , 
presumably hoping' for a student 
market Certainly there is much to be 
gained- from the patient analyses and ; 
: distinctions displayed Wre,' but thp 
work cbuld.be used as an introduction 
, anly,WJ(h great 'cadtton, and studehU 
-. may fifid somfe of the', excavations a 
• llttfe.dry.' ... • 
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Children of the universe 


Amleth, prince of Jutland 


Richard Perceval Graves 
T he Brothers Powys 
370pp. Rout! edge and Kegan Paul . 


sa.* 

0710093233 


Peter Redgrove 

towards the world’s mystery through Frances Wilkinson. TTie three brothers 
the more receptive souls of women*’, shared an annus mirabilis (1921-22) 
rituals "I am the Lord of Hosts!" lie John believed in a golden age of an when they each found the woman who 
once triumphantly announced to the “anarchical matriarchy” and Llewelyn was to encourage and influence their 
astwiishedmirsemaid who was pushing that “the poetry of nature might well ™un_g 


protected himself, as such children 
often do, with magical fantasies and 
‘I am the Lord of Hosts!" ' 


he 


C. A. Coates 

Jolrn Cowper Powys In Search of a 
Landscape 

191pp. Macmillan. £20. 
0333324765 


his baby brother Littleton in the pram: 
down the lane that led to his father's, 
church. 

The effect of one incident with his 
father persisted to the end of his days. 
John had been indulging “the most 
to me, of 


include pages of detailed erotic 
fantasy”. It is possible to imagine that 
these highly sexed siblings, and 
possibly tne whole family of brothers 
and sisters, became as united as they 
were in a state of defence within the 
“enormous emotional and magnetic 


Llewelyn Powys 
Black Laughter 

222pp. Bristol: Redcliffe. £5.95. 
0 905459 54 7 


wicked pleasure known' to me of 'Md'rigidiy uX' an 

transferring tadpoles from the pond jn P military control’* of their 

the field to the puddles left by the ram g™* ndFaSSr tohaas it was as 

was shocked by this brutality. The ^ romance 0 f heroic and hopeless 

, Such a rebellion is full' 
significance.” 


°The J°hn wrote in Owen Glendower: “It is 

palrson took John, aged three, to where __ {gujy® 1110 ® °J 
he had been chopping down some , occuit signlflcan 

unolnrol dPWTP.thnt 0t an 0001,1 Slgmncan 


laurels, “moved by a natural desire that 
his son should behold these deeds of 


devastation and glory in his begetter’s unshakeable religious opinions acted 
_ . .... skiir and strength". Then the father on for example, 

The occult or magical life, the life lived g ^ SQn a p resen ( which he had differently, 

according to a rca li tybeh i nd the vei 1 , himself from the I au rel wood ; it hendmaster , 

the Romantic or symbohc life, gets a WJJS an . j n Graves’s words, his 
exceedingly bad pres fath er “had shown him a scene of 

journals of our age. ft is tl « JMSilivislic deVEStation which was the resu]( of his 


Phyllis Playter, with whom he was to 
live for the rest of his life; Llewelyn in 
America fell in love with Alyse 
Gregory, also an author, who long 
survived him, but who in her eighty- 
fourth year lay down on his cloak to die 
after taking an overdose; Rnd 
Theodore in England met Sylvia 
Townsend Warner, and this was 
a turning-point for him. Despite 
his loving and working partnership 
with Alyse Gregory, Llewelyns 
relationships to women were 
extremely varied and almost 

However. Charles Powys's simple,- -continuous; he led a contradictory life 
- of extreme ill-health and what an 

unsympathetic observer would call 
vigorous lechery. 

If was the Powys brothers’ eroticism 
gain, and sexuality is another matter 


spirit that has prevailed, which claims 
that (he surface reality apparent to our 
conscious senses is all that matters, and 
that there are no “unconscious” senses 
at all, through which the unseen 
influences the seen. It has been 
.difficult for scholars to accept that the 
magical view of life of so great a writer 
as w, B. Yeats was not just an 
aberration but his very core; and it is. 


likely that (he pagan ism of the brothers 
Powys has not helped, them towards the ■ 


wide acceptance which is their right. 
Rats in me Sacristy was the name 
Llewelyn Powys gave to his book of 
essays ‘‘about men whose thought was 
profoundly non-Christian”. . 

all John Cowper Powys’ 
sees (which \ take to be Wol 
Glastoi 


on, for example, Littleton, quite 
and he became a 
not an artist; Bertie 
became an architect. There was no 
trace of resentment on either side over 
these differing ways of life; between 


that gets a bad press; often in human 
relationships 


chapter-headings that help us fimW 
way about the complex tale. o t 2 
does shy away a little from corneal* 
matters, such as magic and erotiria 
There is the conventional swipe v 
Aleister Crowley, whom some 
consider a pioneer psychologist of ik 
unconventional, who is blamed h 
implication and without examiaafo 
for Frances Wilkinson’s heart-troubfc 
while the Dr Abrams who cW 
Llewelyn’s consumption for two ytia 
by painting colours on his skin atf 
sitting him in front of an elect®] 
machine, is merely “mysterious", lb 
catch-all words “sadism" uj 
“masochism" are used a little too fieeh 
and give the impression of avoktancetf 
these interesting issues of fr 
transformation of libido 
imaginative development, rift 
Wilson Knight's indispenatt 
Neglected Powers and The Saiurti* 
Quest, among the few books bH 
enough to deal with such matters, « 
rather sniffily referred to. 


H. R. Ellis Davidson 

William F. Hansen (Editor) 

Saxo Grammaticus and the Life of 
Hamlet 

202pp University of Nebraska Press. 
£12.75. 

08032 2318 8 


S2!? k of if? . r ? ven & e ' >" w hich' cutting up the spy’s body, boiling it, ' papular l 
hl ,!. uncle ,' ° n| y the anc * sending it down a sewer as food for method 
» t J ie t ™ vellin 8 players arc the pigs outside, and fastening down 
i ■ ma y be found in the king's drunken body-guard with 

other tales in Saxo s early books). The lengths of tapestry before setting fire to 
major difference is that vengeance in the hall in his final act of vengeance. It 
Saxo does not cost the hero his life, but is perhaps a little blurred in this new 
wins him the kingdom, together with translation, precise but somewhat 
outstanding praise such as Saxo gives lifeless, with none of Saxo's touches 

tO nO Other hero. Rfrntir hrillinnr** Th,» r.»nrtf»r,^g 
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extreme eroticism 


Though 
ma&terpiei 
Solent, A 


s 

D olf 
Romance, 


lastonbury 

. Weymouth Sands pnd. Maiden Castle) 

. .are In pript, arid T.F, Powys's great Afr 

i . ' . ‘Weston’s ' Good- Wine Is- available,' 
i Y;.;K'L .> nothingclse of the latter’s Is, except; 
M- oUv. 1 • .-w Tasker's Gdds (in a large print 

tack Laughter, ' naa 'just been 
re-issued; Ebony and Ivory , also about 
Africa, is (o be re-issued next year, 
Five of his other books are still in print. 



and itt 
for u 


i 


in print. 

This is still comparative neglect, what 
_ would hftve made of 



a film Polans . 

Mqlden Cattle (instead ' of 
■Theodore’s ' remarkable “black 
comedies” antedate those of Beckett 
■■or Pinter, and 'ih my - opinion are 
superior to them , having greater moral 
concern and deeper humour. As well 
as the three great brother-artists, there 
' are two sisters Of particular ' note:- 
Gertrude, whose paintings must still be! 

• somewhere; and. Katie, • who was a. 

• world authority on lace,- and whose 
beautiful account df early twentieth- 
century village lifdj The Blackthorh 

• Winter , ought to be reissued. 

. Richard Perceval Graves's Tfce 
Brothers Powys, though it is a family 
biography, naturally emphasizes the 
three brothers of enduring reputation. 
It Is a remarkable story of innocence 
and energy.. : I use the word 

. “innocence 11 In con tradis t inctlon to 
“corruption" rather than “expert-. 
ence’\ After all, tp those who believe 
in the magical world, every human 
being is a child of the universe, and an I 
part of it, while the 
?ard human consciousness 
almost 


' Llewelyn Powys 
ownyiolence, and then had given him a 


feeling for the contradictions of cruelty 
in the world, and when in one of his 
books he saw a picture of an eagle 
seizing a jamb, ’’John became thrilled 


Theodore Powys 
the siblings all seems mutual love and 
to the^^^ T^^th^tj 

adapted to her husband’s “sadistic” 
religion with an almost “masochistic" 
fit, and Llewelyn at least seemed to 
hate her. He described her as “that 
strange -wotnan who ever loved sorrow 


John Cowper Powys 
equated with cruelty. With none of 
; them .was this so; in this biography one 
ean'c^ly find instances of care and 
concern in their relationships with 
women, though admittedly Llewelyn 
could have been more observant of 
Alyse's suffering behind her loving 
reassurances. Tn John’s, case one can 


Testy' by a sadlstjc' feeling. . . . Excited by , rather ■ than joy”. When it was imagfoethat this was because he had 
’Want these images,, lie developed the habit understood that he had consumption, ‘mastered his "sadistic images", and so 

“I knew she resented my going ' to did not need to practise cruelty;' itideed 
Switzerland and would have had me by a beneficent magic he seemed to 
instead return qidetly to^Montacute'to'i. have turned these energies into love 

the and personal magnetism. Llewelyn had 


these Images;, he developed ‘the habit 

M of making my little cot shake 
e. feverish- intensity. Of iny-i 


intensity . ot my 

Infantile eroticism’”. . 

Childhood punishment "did not . : .peapefuUy ‘there clinging to 

deter John from the fantasies he CJnstian hope." Yet when they were 
enjoyed each night , in which he was in children she gathered them around her 


control of a world which normally 10 read foam Bible and other stories, 
frightened him These acts of ' ““ f his seemsto bavCbeen part of the 

u man‘ Anl " mo»4iawB«a4li\(«h • MmALA*! 1 ' ITlR^lC tOO, 


/magical .. masturbation” remained 
essential to him all his life, and seemed 


A sorrow in John's life was that he 


Jrp B e fS! ft i A iw C ? y ' marrled 8 woman who in temperament 
KjS " a , n seemed to resemble his mother: yet all 

> adult version of the endless fairy tale _hia life, even in oenurv. he resarded 


important 
positivists i 


this magnetism also, to the end; Ethel 
Mannln said when she visited him 
during bis last illness, “I have never 
known such charm . . . charm that 
kindles the senses like sunlight,” 

I hope I have not suggested that 
Graves seeks a key -to the brothers' 
r . achievement in life ns in letters. It is a 

Ih^sianfs fn the^^e| E T^i nd^nriu. cl V? f ™P°S 8ll > 1 ! ili “' This was so too story; a well-arranged book with , a 

w® offifr women he adored, aueh at- good index and useful summarizing 

he had carried to certain, wayride 
. puddles at the foot of the Gaer". ' 

It appears that an interest in the 
byways of sex was essential to all the 
.three, John most of all. He said 
“Nature puts' her seal on what IS best 
for each of us by the mystery of 
happiness that such things bring. It is 
a& though convendonal norms 


were 


. Clouds harbour no cuckoo-land, 

. preferring fUr dut wraps up night 
. like an.expected gift, ' 

The chair spins round: a dark unplanned 
by schizophrenics comes adrift 


!»i t: 


and shade and water burned a stidri 
across the collar of your epat. •' 

Water whispftts, makes a dull .. 

’provincial sense, and such things may 
depress qs, being true. . 

Ths.dkrkneS* of the chairwaskll . 

, ‘ , “i^P^#royi^atbay,' ; 

stf-hidlngi half-dUplayliigyou. ■ 


However, it is a biographer's j 
give the fads as he finds them, an 
Graves has done. His eye 
anecdote serves us well, ana brinpk 
men to life, with their personal rap 
and their uncorrupt vitality. TheodoR 
seems a grimmer figure thra t it 
others, as one might expect from he 
writing, and he does from time lolxsc 
permit himself to articulate KhdiBM 
of ill-feeling. But even thoughbekli 
Alyse Gregory “that 1 John batuia, 
that Violet[his wife] wishes bito.iad, 
that Littleton is eaten up with snobby 
ambition” yet "he is open topetsiiasn 
and shifts his ground easily", tfc gtv 
speaks of his brother John’s "inuate* 
but says it gives him "power". ‘lot 
women-loving atheist blotto 
Llewelyn relished the company d 
nobody more than (he 
questioning, death-loving Theodores 
one of his good moods: ih « bmh 
walk through the lanes togemfr'iw 
defending life, the other preuka 
death”. Theodore’s "morbid 
humour” was comforting at nm«tt 
Alyse found. John was good si 
-kind of thing too. At Bertie 
funeral he “arrived late in the » 
church in a red shirt and it seemed ■■ 
that his spiritual flame-like 
so great that he might have^* 
dead. He kissed Alyse tight en- 

C. A. Coates’s 
essay on the use of 
Powys’s major novels. It 
things, and takes (he 

much of Powys's greatness Is cOf^ 

from the modem 
“unfashionable qualities . 1 , 
include creative gusto and 
"defensive Irony or 
vision he offers”. She remtfh ^ 

- though nearly all the 
characters seek to form 
relationships with one 
real relationship In the Wj 
the one between Inner ; 

whole outside world. 

relates to “a 

contacts with life”- u h 

I think that Dr Coates 
Graves’s book because on 
there that creative Slheo« * 

well as ih the work, «jd not K * • 
life of J. C. Pows a one ( hU' jr., 
whole Implicated retagg^jj: 
remarkable cafl^. 

enthusiasm mfght then g ^ g. 
Coates a litde furthbrj^^: 
thesU. Taoism is mentioo^" ^ • 
“multiverse 
Chinese ah 

: ' suggestioh as I understa 0 ^ 


"One might have said he was 
Supererogatory. Had he not 
mentioned the Hamlet Affair.” So 
wrote James Michie of Saxo in a New 
Statesman verse competition. This 
book is concerned with the Hamlet 
Affair in Saxo’s Latin History of 
Denmark, written in the early years of 
the thirteenth century, and so revives a 
subject somewhat neglected by 
scholars of recent years. It certainly 
deserves revival, for the tale of 
Hamlet's Danish predecessor Amleth 
. is one to awaken curiosity in any lively 
mind. Saxo presents it as the story of a 
minor king in Jutland, and this is the 
earliest version of the plot of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, Pnnce of 
Denmark. Here already we have the 
wicked uncle and the threatened 
nephew, playing the fool while seeking 
vengeance; here loo is the girl by whom 
die hero is attracted, but whom he 
never manies, his ruthless murder of a 
spy, bitter reproaches to his faithless 
mother, a voyage intended to end in his 
death but which, he turns to his 
advantage, his return home to a funeral 
ceremony (although in Saxo this is 
Amleth’s own), and the final 


tradition, not merely in Ills 
of story-telling and 
arrangement nf plot - something' 
difficult to judge objectively - but in 
the constant use of riddles, word-play 
and puns. The folk-tale dement in the 
cnrly books of Saxo is something on 

, . - r — - - which a good deal of work has been 

anamg praise such as Saxo gives lifeless, with none of Saxo's touches of done: for instance, there is Kenneth 
other hero. erratic brilliance. The rendering of Jackson’s study of the Irish tale of 

We are tantalized by the question of Saxo’s description of Amleth as a fool, Conall Core, where 
whether Shakespeare ever read Saxo in 1,ke “ an absurd monster due to o 

derangement of fate", for example, 
compares poorly with Elton's 


the original, or made do with a 
summary or translation. The English 
version of Belle forest, often assumed 
to have been his source, did not appear 
until 1608, although he may have seen 
the French original. Some scholars, 
including Dover Wilson, thought they 
discerned echoes of Saxo's Latin in 
lines of Shakespeare: for instance 
Amleth’s words to his mother: Cetera 
sllere meminhrls might conceivably 
have suggested Hamlet’s last words: 
“The rest is silence.” There seems no 
conclusive answer to the problem, 
since the earlier play on Hamlet's 
revenge, performed in 1589, is lost. 
But it is certainly worth while to so 
beyond Belleforest’s narrative to the 
brilliant, exciting tale in Saxo, which 
has a driving force setting it apart from 
other tales of vengeance against a 
usurping uncle in Icelandic literature, 
discussed by William F. Hansen. The 
trickster character of Amleth, and his 
subtle play on words - very popular in 
medieval Scandinavia and Iceland, but 
difficult for Saxo to get acrossin Latin - 
and his outwitting of a savage, sinister 
and rather stupid court, come across 
with convincing effect. Particularly, 
powerful are his merciless actions, 


some 

absurd abortion due to a mad fit of 
destiny”, or Peter Fisher’s “a 
ridiculous freak created by fate in a 
madcap mood". The continued use of 
the word “crooks" hardly conveys the 
idea of the small hooks of wood 
fashioned by Amleth early in the story, 
and later used to pin down the 
tapestries to the earthern floor. 

However, the commentary and 
description will be useful to those 
engaged on this subject in the future, 
for it is one on which the last word has 
by no means been said. Some new links 
are pointed out, such as that between 
Shakespeare's Fortinbras and Saxo’s 
Viglck, and also it is argued that the 
story of Brutus, far from being the 
possible original of Saxo's tale, is more 
likely to derive from some early folk- 
tale from which the Danish story was 
also taken. There are references to 
detailed work in Danish unlikely to be 
familiar to English scholars, and an 
interesting note on the graves of 
Hamlet in Denmark, including one 
created at Elsinore in the nineteenth 
century as a trap for tourists. Much 
more might be said on Saxo's use of 


Conall Lore, where n message is 
conveyed, ns in the Amleth story, by 
means of a shield. The impression 
throughout is that this one particular 
tnle of Amleth is viewed too much in 
isolation from the rest of Saxo's 
legends of early heroes, and from the 
wider background of Icelandic 
literature. From this viewpoint, there 
is nothing surprising about the 
comparison of a horse with a wolf, 
which Hansen seems to find 
perplexing, in one of Amleth's riddling 
replies. 7t is commonplace in Norse 
tradition to portray the wolf as the 
steed of the trollwoman or giantess, 
hastening to the battlefield to feast on 
the stain, an image possibly based on 
the savage valkyrics of early Germanic 
tradition before they developed into 
dignified ladies in armour. Possible 
signs of iyth in the Amleth story, 
suggest? by a number of scholars, arc 
not touched on here. 

This is a useful (hough limited book 
un an important subject, particularly 
helpful in the discussion of the 
distribution of tales of the hero who 
: plnys the fool to save his life. But the 
.reader must not be led into the 
assumption that it is only because of his 
trentment of the Hamlet Affair that 
Saxo is worth reading. , 


On the bright side 


J. A, Burrow 

Glending Olson 

Literature as Recreation in the Later 
Middle Ages 

University Press. 

0 SOU 14JM 6 


.1- l L som 5 t * nle ? held that medieval 
“unking aooutliterature concentrated 
exclusively on its didactic function, as if 
wags stories and shows were, then 


' modem holistic medical thinking. The ' French translation of this work by the 
following chapter (“The Recreational humanist Laurent de Premierfait, 
Justification”) discusses the less tech- while stressing the moral benefit to be 
ideal idea of recreation ns a necessary gained from reading it, nevertheless 
and proper part of life. One of the also provides Olson with "a major 
standard elementary textbooks of the . statement of the recreational justifi- 
time, Cato’s Distlcha, warned its cation of literature”, 
schoolboy readers to have some fun Olson uses 
occasionally .but fenly^sq fftaj. you iestimopy. fo gc 
. maythebettdrbearwhateverwqrkyou has a new idea 
have to do". The doctrine that all work Decameron, It will be recalled, opens 
and no p|ay makes Jack rdullboy , was a yiyjj description of the plague in .! 


commonly expressedin the example of Florence, 

the bow which loses its springy strength escape tp tell their tales iri the country. 

Here and in some other works (notably 


-j, , • — - xiivna nyj 

considered, officially at least, 

“i terms of their moral, sl „ 

wpjidentlal utility, Glending Olson E« ne " u 
walls, however, that Horace’s dis- . 

'““‘on in the Ars Poetica, much delights 


if it is kept continually strung 
The authorities cited by Olson in 


to be understood as preventatives 
against the plague, along with the other 
delights which the young people enjoy 
in their country estates. One of them, 
Dioneo, explicitly says that they left 
Florence “to provide tor our relaxation 
in order lo preserve our health and our 

a^ofhis owti T^e . ^commends the . rending of the 
a or ms own. ine. Decameron M a therapeutic measure. 

It will be evident from this somewhat 

.from which the young people bizarre example that Olson does not 

claim that the “secular culture of 


escape. 

Here ai . 

Guillaume de Machaut's/ugemai/ dou 


which be speaks had developed any 
conception of literary pleasure as an 
end In itself. Yet the evidence which he , 


considered, officially at least, purely ’ # . 1 ^ Roy drNavarre)^ a pattern end in itself. Yet the evidence , 

or nh^r,.?! HJ° ra, » spiritual, “hor ptf ,e ;s 

y no means 
purely didactic 
fashion by medieval readers. , They 
did recognize and think about “the 
pleasure of the text”, even if that 
pleasure could only be publicly ack- 
nowledged as a means, to greater 
efficiency and better health. 


liolinhi /J. r i — J wtveu i 

■ ftwie), as well as the 

• ¥ rt an ,^ l fr e ot her sort (best pf 
: ^ combines both functions by 

Profit with pleasure”. Olson 
«r 1W.' how the literature 


mention songs and stones: 
as items in fists of salutary 
which also include such things 
walks and fine clothes.' , 

concerned . preventative 


against the dreadful 


stories among the' recommended 
□leans of attaining such cheerfulness. 
Olson accordingly suggests that the 
d stories of th& j 


hundred ; 


iecameron are 


r quoted in the Middle Ages, recognized as pleasant walks and fi, 

C ■"•fr-V-to ^th^'hterature^^'cWson shows that ' SiiraK, and some, specify song, and 

medieval songs and stories do draw on 
current ideas about hygiene and 
recreation to justify themselves. His 
demonstration would have been more 
comprehensive if he had not confined 
‘as he largely does, to “iion- 
principally entertaining 

literature “pre^aT^d 1 aU He Sl Increasingly substantial but not folly 
,V pwpose as follows- “I'hoDe essefoiallv a ul°n° mous secular cu,ture of J® la ‘® r 
i*lo redress an ^balahce lh moS M iddle Ages” is.what interests him. He 
*ho!arship that fosters intentionally therefore does no more than mention 
not. The notion ^that medieval in passing the remarkable passage in 
1 S|«W»y thought ' had '"nothTng^ but 1 Pl "* bowmen where Lahgland (ironi- 
c indifferent* to or contemn! for the' 08 W justifies even thatcomprehen- 
’^•pteasurabS^ T P '' • iSlvely lmproying work as sir " — 

PWs Dhrase »',h. 


Aulnage assessed 


Brenda Bolton 


bibliography op (he main 
living a more certain lead to 
would have been 


Nigel Saul ‘ 

The Bataford COmpahlpp to.Medie^l 




VM 


sortie . 


^co 

j^lefaiy pleasure. Even M du/ce, it .. 
pfe.i in two Iphg-.dnd.: 


U19UWII 111 mV A -J4. 114C-V" 

son's prologue lo his Fables t 0 7134 p45 X 


general 
. topics, 

further reading, wouia nave oeen 
useful. It must also be said that a more 
consistent approach to the level of the 

books recommended • • would . Have- 



cturesthisis 

which professional historians 

will find useful. It is not everyone who 
con explain to inquiring students. the 
meaning pf assarting pr aulnage in two 
or three short paragraphs or claim la 
know the historical basis for such 

Arthur , 


il lustra t 


that 

'• are;_ r _, .. , . 

. . wonder what she w 
.' St Jdhn .Parses. 

Neruda’s.tob, fP r “W- f hat poeurjj 
an EagUt 0nventio^t 
in opr tpngiie 
■[. or riot too. much, yet foe 
ismuch foore cqmtnoh ^ 


vould "Sjpt:' Petite .. that medlcaj 1 part of the i 
use of ^ m P°rtBfice bf a ' convalescents 

shrlne-ofasah 


Henry: . _ 

which stales ‘h® Compahlori to Medieval England, 

literature as recroalioq in ^nutshell, a | thou ^j jQ a book to be read straight 
(lines 19-28), receives t no mention at, ■ nevertheless. . provides a 

vafoableiiikightto the period. Saul tells . , _ v .- 

Despite this regrettable self-denying tii at the outset that his professional irk* Sno^rJnr 

dihance however, Olson Is still left interests are rooted in the political ahd •; Robin P 00 J L PlfR . 

.n . Amnno crtHni hktnrv of the Inter Middle Ages remember the details of the, dietary 

pparent in the way. foe habits of bath nch and prior of the: 
lied towards this period: time. , 

arstovaryln ; The mirty-twp illustrative, p] 
enthusiasms. . ! graphs have been excellently. clu 
Dr Saul has successfully- ip lncludp both the soiith door c 
covered manj 1 ' (hemes: .art ahd; : church at. Rllpeck arid lheBellfoun- 
architectui'e, government and' dei-s' win't}owofYork Minster shows 


ffiflret In i ; Thj lh(itwi*i> iltusiraHyo photo. , 

-■•-t hwnan be ny.Sjd ( W» ori g>gjW aqcordnnce : with hfi i enlhuslasnis. grmhs havp been excelfontly'.cliQsen; 

' S«Sd f »5t Mrt of °h” regimen. of a group. of Neverlhitea. DrSa^succassfulIi;, laincludpbolh tho.spdth dMr.or, the 


on their way to: foe 
shrine of a saint “that hem hath holpen 


I,, — w,» or TBstrirniinv; i. aa i<k '^a t'ha't were seke"). and also literature, people and institutions and ” an adfiiirab)0:' Uiidarsforid|pg of ' the 

many lewl, “religious : arid soclaP period. Them; mu iwo], 
i. Technical , - 


ascet 


... >rjit8 fotfrei 

Cbnttiairiiyj find thus a ful 
candidate for ■ i cohlect 
j. BXperiepcCs. beyond ’ it. 




ill.':' ' — r^r^vAiyi iiwaiui. ami nunn »"»*' "‘V.. " V " ' ■ «.'l . 1 . — ^ 

4‘W^ 0 9U.es|orially " mention Ahokwh el Nicolette,' whose author 

•-JPhfes. hhd light readirig as ■ claims that “there is no one so per- matters. 
” such cheer- plexed, so grief-stricken. 


definitions are three tables, tind the 


ifootr. 


•liTI 


ome li®*’ 0 


elei 

been 








•.t.i ' 


SiMf 


KSiX;*:*. 


.'-I- 


aid a W 1 / substances”;; . example is 

■Bo<x^lq^The 


- Decameron ^ot 

Boccaccio . The prefatory epistle to the 


minimum 
has 


iUm arid for the shorter, entries ' Tolerate ifce; f B4Uior> rt J 
omitted them" altogether. -.A'l choice! ^ 
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New Books 
from 

Allen & Unwin 

HISTORY 

Britain, Europe 
and the World 
1850-1982 
illusions of 
Grandeur 

Bernard Porter, 

University of Hull 
A highly readable and 
stimulating volume In which 
the authonraces and 
analyses Britain’s relations 
with continental Europe, her 
empire and the wider world, 
from Palmers ton’s time tolhe 
Falkland’s conflict©/ 1982. 

May 1963’ 184pp 

0049090119 Hardbaok . 
£10.00 

SOCIOLOGY 

Capital, Labour 
and the Middle 
Classes 
Nicholas 

Abercrombie and 
JohnUrry, 

University of 
Lancaster 

By providing a distinctive 
position olits own as well as 
a traditional survey of the 
literature on the middle 
class, this important new 
book will serve both asatext 
and an original contribution 
within the Con/rovers/es In 
Sociology series framework. 
May1983 169pp 

0 04 301145 4 Hardback 
£10.95 

0043011462 PapeTback 

£4.95 

Gontroveniosln Sociology ■■ 

PDLiriCS; : 

Environmental 
Groups Ih Politics 
Philip Lowe and Jane 
Goyder, 

University College, 
London . 

The result of four years' 
research, this Is me first book 
to deal explicitly and 
comprehensively with local, 
national a nd Internationa I 
environmental pressure 
groups active In Britain. 

May 1953 220 pp 

0043290434 Hardback 
£15.00 

0043290442 Paperback 

£6.?5 ' 

Tt]9 Resource Management 
Series: No. 6 

SOVIET STUDIES; 

Soviet Local : ' . 
Ppritfosand 
Government 
Edited by Everett M. 
Jacobs, 

University ot 
Sheffield . 

This authoritative study 
represents the first Western 
analysis In book form of 
major aspects of this subject, 
wim contributions from 
eleven of ihe most prominent 
sohoiars ln the field 

'May 198$ 226 pp ' 

0043290426 Hardback , - 
V:-. :• £15.00 

;we»f are capctaiBmt ofgotaQfopiwu 

GeorgeAllen & UrtwJn. 
fPublisheni] JLtd ' ' 

,P.Q Box 18, ParK tone 
iHemel Herhpstead 
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Unreconciled to history 


Celia Hawkesworth 

DOBRICA CoSlC 

Reach to Eternity 
Translated by Muriel Heppell 

410pp. £8.95. 

0 15 175961 8 







South to Destiny 
Translated by Muriel Heppell 

395pp. £11.95. 

0 15 184486 0 

Harcon rt Brace Jovanovich. 

Dobrica Oosid is a controversial figure 
in Yugoslav public life. Bom in 1921, 
he served with the Partisan forces as a 
political commissar during the Secoiid 
World War. After the war, he became 
a member of the Central Committee of 
(he League of Communists of Serbia, 
but was expelled in 1968. He was 
accused then, as he has been on several 
occasions since , of expressing narrowly 
Serb nationalistic views. In the uneasy 
community that makes up the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, the tensions 
between n baffling array of nationalist 
interests are a constant threat to the 
country's stability. Cosil has often 
maintained that he opposes bigoted 
nationalism, which he sees as an 
obstacle to genuine socialist progress. 
However, he can have had few illusions 
as to the way in which his words would 
be interpreted by his potential 
supporters and opponents alike. They 
earned him a considerable following 
and at the same time exposed him to 
attack on the grounds of nationalism - ' 
which can be used as a convenient label 
for an awkward independence of mind. 
Whatever the truth may be, Cosid 
emerges from .his many published 
essays and critical writings as a thinker 
and critic of great courage. After the 
;deatlt of President Ttioin 1980 various - 
attempts were made to. increase 

• democratic freedoms i h Yugoslavia, 

•• including an appeal signed. by many ■ 
: Intellectuals, ■ CqsW among them . 

maid mstlgfitora’of another proposal: 
to launch a new intellectual Journal to 
be known as Public Opinion [Javnost). 

Throughout Eastern and Central 
■ Europe i literature has often func- 
tioned as an alternative to official 
apposition. All of Cosid's works reflect 
his ' vigorous acceptance of this 
tradition; ' essays - or fiction, they 

• constitute a meditation on the fate of 

• hfe country and its people.. Us recent - 
history and the forces shaping; its 

. present circumstances; In 1977, COsid 
was elected Member of (he Serbian 
Academy of Sciences- and Arts. HU 
. indugural speech became the subject of 
a new campaign against him, although 
the lekt of the speech was not 
' published in Yugoslavia until some 
time later, ; as a result of pressure 
exerted by Cosid oh the Academy. 
Once again the attack was directed 
. against the allegedly nationalistic views 
expressed. The main concern of the 
speech, ' however, is -with’ the 
relationship between literature and 
history, a theme which also dominates 
the collection of essays Power dnd 


demonstrates Cosid’s readiness to 
question accepted myth and dogma, 
and to confront the dilemmas of his 
time. This stance is still more clearly 
seen in a second novel about the 
Second World War, Divisions (Deobe, 
1961). This is an attempt to analyse the 
mentality of the Chetniks (guerrillas 
who fought against the Partisans), to 
examine the complex reasons and 
emotions that drove them to turn their 
arms on their fellow Serbs. Roots 
(komti, 1954), focuses on the crucial 
years of Serbia's emergence from a 
patriarchal, agricultural province of 
the Ottoman Empire, its growth as an 
independent kingdom ana first steps in 
parliamentary democracy. The novel is 
spoiled by a florid experimental style 
which le nds to obscure the issues , but it 
does evoke a strong atmosphere of 
fear, suspicion and despair. 

The next step in £osi£'s exploration of 
his country's recent post was his study 
of the First World War in Serbia, 
published in four volumes ns A Time of 
Death ( V rente sutni, 1972-79), which 
takes up the set of characters 
introduced in Roots. The struggle of 
'‘iittfe Serbia” against (he Habsburg 
forces, vastly superior in terms both of 
men and equipment; its unexpected 
victories in the first year of the war; the 
way the small country held down a 
significant section of the enemy armies 
for a prolonged period; the appalling 
scale of the losses, not only in battle, 
but through disease; the devastation of 
the army and civilian population in the 
great retreat through the mountains of 
Montenegro and Albania in the winter 
of 1915, and the regrouping of the 
army to fight again with the Allies - all 
of this captured the imagination of gov- 
ernments and peoples alike. 

. For the English version the work has 
been slightly condensed into three 


volumes, each dealing with a distinct 
phase of the war and" farming a self- 
contained whole. The first, A Time of 
Death, focuses on one important battle 
in the winter of 1914. From its initial 
descriptions of misery and disarray this 
first volume rises to a dramatic 
crescendo as the Serbian army inflicts a 
temporary defeat on the Austro- 
Hungarian forces, obliging them to 
retreat from Serbian territory. The 
second volume concentrates on the lull 
following this victory, as the enemy 
forces regroup. Throughout this time, 
Serbia is ravaged by a typhus epidemic. 
Reach to Eternity is set in a Serbian 
hospital and described the battle of its 
meagre staff to save the wounded and 
stamp out the disease. The 
determination of the hospital director 
against apparently hopeless odds 
echoes the pattern of battle in the first 
volume, where the figure of the general 
fulfills a parallel role of solitary 
persistence. The third volume. South 
to Destiny, describes the devastating 
new offensive by the combined Austro- 
Hungarian, German and Bulgarian 
armies, and the retreat of the remnant 
of the Serbian army and thousands of 
civilian refugees. 

To develop his theme CosiC draws 
on documents, official despatches, 
telegrams, newspaper articles, diaries 
and letters, merging the real and the 
fictitious. The characters represent a 
similar blend. The central figures are 
the family of a fictitious Leader of the 
Opposition. This focal point enables 
Cosid to extend his material in two 
directions to cover the whole spectrum 
of Serbian society, from the 
government and army commanders to 
the life of the village and the fate of its 
population. The epic scale of the novel 
Is inherent in the broad scope of its 
material, and in the nature of the 


events it describes - the issues of life 
and death, freedom and survival 
confronting not only individuals, but. 
an entire nation. 

CosiC’s writing reflects a powerful 
intellect which thrives on debate and 
the conflict of ideas; his broad 
perspective enables him to enter into 
the circumstances and point of view of 
a great range of characters. And yet to 
some extent, his work remains on 
precisely this level: his characters tend 
to embody a situation or point of view 
rather than come to life as individuals. 
The novels are broad and detailed 
canvases, full of vigour and colour, but 
flat, with a uniform tone. This tone is 
curiously archaic in a late twentieth- 
century writer, leisurely, discursive, 
and, to readers in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition at least, at times over-stated. 
Regrettably, the subject-matter of the 
novels also offers scope for CosiC’s 
tendency to bathos. The translator is 
faced with a difficult task, as the style 
does not transfer happily into English. 
For the British reader there is an 
additional obstacle as the text has been 
to a certain extent Americanized by the 
publisher, although this is not the 
natural medium of the translator. 

Nevertheless, Cosid’s story is power- 
fully and movingly told, and like all 


Stopping 
the clock 

George Mikes 


Un- and other realities 


ZiNOvr Zinik 
R usskayn Sluzhba 

205pp. Paris: Syntaxis. F58 


' by name, is almost certainly the victim 
? ovic * plot*, and, a likely 
tiwyaa assassination by 

poisoned umbrella ....'" ■ 

Narator, whose hold on reality is 
slight, counts Gogol's Akakii Akakievich 
ixis. F58 among his ancestors; in the Soviet 


Union he worked as a clerk specializing 
in checking departmental documents 
for typing errors which he would 
correct with the aid of razor blades and 


Foreboding {Mod istrepnie ), published 
Ip 1972 but immediately withdrawn 
from circulation. In his speech, CosIC 
quotes Camus' perception 1 of the 
inevitably tragic nature of art jn critical 
- t 


The young Nabokov-Sirin, as he then for typing errors which he would 
was, once wrote an article in an dmigrd ' correct with the aid of razor blades and 
journal in which he complained that erasers. He left the Soviet Union- in 
too much dmigrg writing was affected order to get to meet the owners of 
by homesick ye timing for the rOstral disembodied voices he used to listen to 
colupins of Petrograd {toska po on the radio, the voices emerging from 
rostral' hoy kolonne ). The strength and a Russian language broadcasting 
originality qf Zinovl Zinik's novel station located in London. Iii due 
Russkayn Sluzhba lie in its avoidance course he gets a job at the station in 
■of dmigrd cliches, or rather in . Its question* where life is not easy for him. 
exploitation of them. It is an Not only does he find it difficult to cope 
immensely delicate and subtle book with the swing doors in the canteen * Re 
that explores the paradoxical nature also discovers that radio stations have 
of. emigration, ,. while providing 'aft no need of proof readers. Instead he 
incidental but highly satisfactory and Kies t0 correct the pronunciation and 
art using- view of London., The central accentual patterns of his colleagues 
character strains to interpret his who have been away long enough to 
present surroundings iii tehns of his make mistakes in ; their Russian, His 
increasingly misty recollections of. the attentions are unwelcome and he is 
past, with the result that he fails to threatened with dismissal, 
secure any kind of useful hold upon the , This suffices to convince the White 
reality in which he finds himself, while Russian lady that the KGBts mounting 
Jus memory of things past Is shown to a.plot to thwart his attempts to purify 
be inevitably haphazard and partial. .- the Russian' language, and that, he is 
Any suggestion that the book is' Potentially a hero and eventual martyr, 
dominateopy preconceived notions ™ becomes something of a celt 


secure any kind of useful hold upon the 
reality in which he finds himself, while 


V, IUUJU ^ • Kilt US.-4UH 


his work is marked by a deep sense of 
moral responsibility and humanity. 
The following statement is typical of 
his standpoint: “A society which does 
not have a developed conscience, that 
is, an awareness of values and of 
injustice, a society which is not 
distressed by injustice and falsehood , is 
a society that has no need of freedom, 
or democracy or socialism. It is a 
society reconciled to the evil of life and 
history . " Cosid refuses to be 
reconciled. 


invitation to seek for “the truth” by 
reading between these comical and 
slightly distorted lines, In other, 
words the book constitutes what Some 
would refer to as n text, inviting 
deconstruction and the perception of 
sub-texts. English and Russian 
languages confront each other as 
London is seen through rather dim 
Soviet eyes and Its place names are 
reformed into their Russian phonic 
approximations, which are almost 
always obscene. At the same time the 
descriptions of London itself ore 
beautiful. They are highly lyrical, while 
retaining the strangeness of an alien 
point of view. In this respect they are 
very like Nabokov's descriptions of 
Berlin in The Gift. 

The book also makes farcical use of 
differences between Russian and 
English syntax, os Narator wrestles 
hopelessly with a new tense, the future 
in the past, to his utter mystification. 
He also has to wrestle with the little 
miseries of English life; gas meters, the 
alarming variety of electric plugs, 
London houses that consist of nothing 
but stairs, and the shattering cold ana 
damp of English homes in winter. Any 
foreigner who has had that experience 
. will sympathize with Narator when he 
‘ asks an Englishman how to get warm in 

• winter and is told to “go outside". 

• The novel is also in a modest, way a . 
Bildtingsroman, demonstrating the 
need to accent the renlitv nf exile 


hi- a man's 


Symon Szechter “ 

A Stolen Biography 
Translated by Frances Carrol and 
Nina Karsov 

157pp. Nina Karsov, 28 Lanacre 
Avenue, London NW9. 

0 907652 05 0 

This is a strange book: social sadrew» 
Communist country with a gene™ 
dose of fable ana fairytale adfci 
Bitterness is mixed with a shrug offo 
shoulders - well, that’s what b 
humans are like: cowardly, njw 
selfish but there is perhaps -perhipi- 
a bit of good in us too. . ^ 

The story takes place in an unautd 
Communist country, obriouh 
Poland, the author’s country of otm 
Its three heroes, or anti-heroes, « 
little Jozek, big Josef and the Crii 
Little Jozek is simply bio Josef an 
child; big Jozef is tittle Jozek gnu 
up. They are sometimes opposed 
sometimes happily agreeing, bin An 
do not really know each other. (1 « 
not quite see why. The child, pf count 
cannot know the adult but the pm 
up must know, love or hate hut alba 
remember, the child.) Anjwy, 
the child is little Jozek Hirszfetd.aM 
of an antisemite who finds oat th 
he is Jewish. He develops into Jonf 
Potoczek, a reasonably well-btm 
and reasonably honest writer. Ik 
third main protagonist, the Critic, in 
Party hack, always ready to swato 
any insult or ready to betray anyo xh 
some small (or large) advantage. 

The story - which is tty, I® 
important part of the book -,fm® 
around a manuscript, a biopify 
hidden first in a clock, then in a rid 
dog’s kennel. The clock is stowed 
because Time itself has to stop. Zm 
and occasionally slightly conrasedl* 
confusing) episodes follow in 
succession. Jozef, quite unezpedcty 
becomes Secretary of the WiW i • 
Union. The formerly despised iw f 
suddenly becomes a rowj’ r 
consequence and power. 
who hoped to destroy hiln bwje “ ; 
election, becomes Ins seeming! WP 
deputy. ■ 

Zionism and the Jewish 
figure in the story a great deal, inw- 
little Jozek is amazed; 'Ever 
found out that I am 
has reproached me for It. Stow) ' 
driven to the conclusion that r“T 
has remained as anUsenwtca* 

Nazis used to be, 
extermination camps. Nww ! 
however, instead of saying Je* 
must use the word ^onoi ■ * 
has even to apologize ' 

arrested as a Ukrainian nation 

not a Zionist. He hpd no right 
true patriot. , ,. Jt 

In the end the hidden in"®®, 

discovered and Jozef « 

disciplinary Party W 

Critic apologizes for vJJ if K 
betray him but finds that w m 
chance of doing so: K 

from the Party with Poto^- .^ J 
■ The two succeed p , 

(where some 

waiting for them).Thereth y ^ 
the IsFaeli precis 
self-centtedyd r blgoteJ * 
one. BUt Jozflf fit 


revoked the: 


.k nV£*-^ 
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Orderers of our environment 


Roger Scruton 

Andrew Saint 
T he Image of the Architect 
180pp. Yale University Press. £9.95. 
0 300 03013 4 


lasting worth. Vitruvius’ own 
architecture has disappeared, and his 
name would certainly not have 
survived had it not been tor his writing. 
Saint knows veiy well that most 
architecture is far less the record of an 
artistic idea than of ordinary practical 
understanding (or misunderstanding). 
Thus when he turns his attention to me 


grown larger, so has his effect grown 
more destructive. Moreover, it is 
arguable that the Bcaux-Arts 
classicism of many members of the 
American Institute of Architects - 
whose emergence is described in 
Saint's most interesting pages - was not 
a form of individualism at all. It was, 


and Morris were right. They were | 
wrong only in helieving that (he Gothic 
style is the exception to what is in fact 
the single most important architectural 
rule: hide yourself. 

In a way Saint must be taken to 
sympathize with those observations. 
Thus he argues for a “smaller 
architectural profession ... in which 


Jacques 

Lacan 


1 w I tius when he turns his attention to the rather, an attempt to subject modem ‘ ^ A 

7 nfl _ w Saint is surely rinht to think- twentieth-century architect his gaze building to the Vitruvian discipline Ms SE 

£ to be we » below the which makes architecture acceptable sound bmUIing t^ued jbove rtgh 

Ztln the Dublicand private image of ,evel ° f » rtisUc ldeas - *> low indeed to the people who actually have to live “ Z™? L i, 

rA^!K ou? o^ and previous as to hght on such vandals as Poul- with fc W was no “personal SScra? a55 tiff ?wJ?scale 

ages. I do not believe, however, that he Leu^^vSmerdeT SnS^ratio^Solv to dS planner, and makes so little attemptto 

has quite succeeded in writing it. His L {v arJjtJtnf 'S “SSEmS SoncinT mn5?ifh n !haH ex P ,ore lhe aesthetic foundations of an 

said, however , S ^that ^ WomenAey’s 


architects and movements, supported 
by documents and photographs, with 
little connecting thread, so far as I 


however, that Womersley’s 
raph, in front of the appalling 
Htll Estate (“his grandest 


3 


or critical thesis. The introduction 
fleetingly represents the work as an 
exercise in the Marxian theory of 


m a way to the e 
individualism". 


proved their visual merit. The result 
was one of the best-loved buildings in 
New York, whose destruction in 1962 
was a crime comparable to the 
destruction of Newcastle, or the 
building of the Barbican. 


taken as a criticism of recent 
architectural practice. This defective 
critical stance would have mattered 
less had Saint tried to present a 
complete and coherent historical 
picture of the recent “image of the 


history - with the well-worn quotation- perspective: at least I assume that this 
from the Preface to a Contribution to a is so, from his occasional reference to 
Crltiaue of Political Economy - but in Marx, from his insistence on referring 

.a " . . 1 ■_ » a l fA flia Cnnlirli miririla nlnPo op tlin 


Saint writes from a vaguely socialist Of course architects are individuals: - architect”. But his historical treatment 


the event this turns out to be no more 
than a posture, which causes Mr Saint, 
occasionally to maxxize, but which 


is so, from his occasional reference to 
Marx, from his insistence on referring 
to the English middle class as the 
“bourgeoisie'', and from his 
assumption that Ruskin learned to 


only an individual could have 
organized the Angel Choir of Lincoln 
Cathedral, just as it required an 
individual to design my bathroom. But 
an individual is not necessnrily an 
individualist. The largely faultless 
domestic architecture of eighteenth- 


is in various ways defective. It is good 
that he attends so wannly to Sir Clough 
Williams-Ellis; but why overlook 
Lutyens? 

There is interesting historical material 
on the Bnuhaus, out little on the 
Russian constructivists and little on 


owes nothing to the thought of Marx.- grasp political problems “more domestic architecture of eighteenth- Russ | an constructivists and little on 
That is just as well, since there is no maturely" by seeing them m terms of century England shows that, so long as C1AM Propagandists like Giedion go 
better refutation of the Marxian theory "the relation of opposing classes". It is architects are treated as tradesmen and unmcnt i 0 ned, and - most significant of 
of history than architecture, which, surprising therefore to find his social servants, whose main duty is to please a ||_Le Corbusier Is hardly ronsidcred. 


surprising therefore to find his social 

from the Greeks to the Modern conscience at such a low ebb during his their betters, they can act in a 
Movement, has shown consciousness discussion of recent architecture, fundamentally decent manner, and so 
determining life with a vengeance. Nowhere does Saint seem to recognize achieve their highest goal, which is 
Architecture orders the environment that, as the Image of the architect has anonymity. In that, at least, Ruskin 
in which life's possibilities grow, and .HTjv-i.-c-i.-vpw.rw .i.-v .... .. • 

brooks little opposition from the well- / : : ':i • i ' . ' •.•* '. • ■ ■: 

springs of "social being". ^ • ! 

Saint's underlying assumption is also >Y-.' : '!**;*- r. • 

right, that the image of the architect -v.- V'-' i\' v ' /v • : '..-'’V , i-..-.-: 

has changed during the last century. •- - : io j-.^. 

He criticizes Pugin .Ruskin and Moms il/. . ' ■■/.' ' vY : • : i ^ \ • . i' - ’’ l ' ,; 

Tor their view that the anonymity of the l-l -'.v. s’’' 1 • ' r ' .- ' ! 

medieval architect is the sign of an 'i*.; V. •' r - s - 1 '* " . < • .1 ■ ' • ' 

architecture conceived entirely in • J 1 ; : 1 --''^'---v •!. 1 J. : V ’ 

collective terms. The criticism is * v';- * t: i* ^ 'jw • ' -H;-' v' ; •' hv : I 

familiar, and correct, so far as it goes. (if At - ■ 

However, I do not think that Saint 'i' . . \V ‘/*\ ' '. . / ■ 

should bq on to suggest the opposite \.'' f '\ *^r- 

view, that "down tne centuries one -vv- -V-i; iV: .- ! i 1 / ' ; 

Strain of architectural ideology has :: .^,' : i^ \.\ v. -V J . ^ W i/f •’ 

been heard much louder than others \'V‘-r'r ’/-Vi Jr • ft ■ v J /••• 

the strain of architectural in- fr ' M Llj 

dtvidualism, which ascribes both ^ -V iWiiaiArifi 

merit In particular buildings and 
gener£ progress in architecture . . . 

to a personal conception, usually of jy j 1 V v'W if . ’•••. \ > 

style. . Saint attributes such a view ' ,»>Vi .W K/vr 1 ’. : :.i . - r.- 1 '■ ; H .fc* - ‘ 

(on no evidence) to Plato, and to the - ,-^V >,•” i 1 ;- 

andenls geherafly. I doubt that the . 

viewb ° n | s< j°j rC j Ct ’ an V case i j 

Of course we do occasionally j'- -'l!: ' : *' ‘ ^ ■■ - 

discover the names of architects in ^ '■ • ' i 

classical literature; but , the examples j -i * * -£ 'v. 
Jtmcern- famous monuments and i 1 -" ■: ' • ■' ■ ; ”' 

temples, nnd ..therefore .only the - 1-:'- •' v: - ? V:-~ : '- ; v 

smallest proportion of architectural f , •' i:^' -V^.: 
practice. If is significant that in the fr ; fr;'- ,l ii ; x . -': r . A.Vt’, 

nrnjor surviving textbook of classical ‘..’■'•r .‘i 'C'-'.^Vv '.O 1 

building 1 VfTt (in a about ^though a n Levant Mine ruins' 1963, by Peter Lanyon, reproduced from Cornwall, which 
^eraonal conception" were the least- contains thirty-three drawings by Lanyon attd thirty-five photographs by fits son 


servants, whose main duty is to please 
their betters, they can act in a 
fundamentally decent manner, and so 
achieve their highest goal, which is 
anonymity. In that, at least, Ruskin 


-rV-V '• • 


Vtj l J f"* j •. 

t.if : 
r-’ 




ognificant part of it, and common 
uucipline of far, greater and more 


Andrew (80pp. 


Alison Hodge. Bosulval Farmhouse, Newmill, Penzance, 
Cornwall. £8.75. 0 906720 06 0). 


unmentioned, and - most significant of 
all- Le Corbusier Ls hardly considered. 
But surely it was Lc Corbusier who did 
most to create (he twentieth-century 
image of the architect, as bully, 
demagogue and social reformer. Le 
Corbusier’s half-baked theories 
dominated architectural "education" 
for more than thirty years, and his few, 
barely habitable, buildings remain 
places of pilgrimage for all aspiring 
practitioners of his craft. It was Le ' 
Corbusier who provided the major 
justifications for the modern housing 
estate and its horrors, and it was he 
who showed architects how the 
inability to draw, to think, to feel and 
to see could be masked behind a deft 
self-advertising rhetoric, which places 
words before things. It was thus that 
the image of the modern architect was I 
formed, as an “artistic individual", one \ 
who does not obey but commands, 
who does not learn but teaches, who I 
does not niter and adjust but who 
• , do* froy* s^-and - ^bu anew ^ ■ It 
Was characteristically prescient ' of 
Evelyn Waugh to satirize this character 
in Decline and Fall, published over sixty 
years ago. But it is a. testimony to the 
effectiveness of propaganda, that 
someone as scholarly and intelligent as 
Saint should underestimate this 
character's immense historical 
significance. 

j have dwelt on what I take to be the 
major defects oF Saint’s book, partly 
because I have the greatest respect for 
the author's enterprise, and indeed 
' welcome his book as the first attempt 
to explore a subject that is of tne 
utmost concern to the student' of 
contemporary architecture. If the - book 
is deficient in ideas this is perhaps 
because Saint iB reporting a similar 
deficiency in those whom he describes. 


The Death of an intellectual Hero 
StuartSchneiderman 
A s a cult hero, the French 
psychoanalyst Jacque Lacan pro- 
voked controversy and passion in 
his followers and detractors. 
Schneiderman, the only Ameri- 
can to have undergone analysis 
with Lacan, takes us into the 
Doctor’s office, where we see the 
workings of the infamous “short 
session”, and paints an intimate 
and engrossing portrait of one of 
the psychoanalytic world’s most 
vivid figures. May J 983, £11.95 

llLAflAKrJ 

— THE DEATH 
V^L .OF AN INTELLECTUAL 
HERO 


among Finns 


■ J* M. Richards . 

Malcolm QdANTRitL . . 

Finnish Piaster Alvar. Aalto has 
. « to gethqr ■ escaped the opprobrium 
grantly h^aperj on "the Modern 


.. W V • * rivupty VII t muuwiii 

J^veineijt \h architecture iii ?pite of 

• • „ 1P8 9"® of Its outstanding figures 

r 1 ? a '*oiindihg member of tne Coft- 
. i tnteirnatTonaw c . • d’ Architecture 
$°dernpi iThi? reasons are ' evident; 
ftait o \ya$ essentially a humanist, he 
’ doctHnajre, he. used 

{pWerials wjth an understanding of 
sSj, nature: aqd , he always 

r .sympathetic- : relationship 

"Z ^ ^building and; : i ts • setting. 

• Anii ; with' Whbse wont 

• : ^ \ i ^ something ' (n‘ common, 


: j ^ Wright’s can be 

. ■ mwr^J^^ ^ a8 ° ns much has been 
. W!^she4^dt,t jiJm; sihwhl^ death in 


1976, notably by his life-long friend 
and biographer G5ran Schildt, many of 
whose writings have been translated 
into English, and by the American 
professor • and critic Paul David 
Person whoseiA/vizr 

^oibneed research in FirttmdTgivMa 
particularly acute and well-balanced 
account of Aalto’s architecture, 
especially during his formative years. 
Yet another study of Aalto's work, 
ought therefore to Justify itself by 
furnishing new material or new. 
Insights, ft cannot be said that Malcolm 
Quantrill’s book dbes either, but it will 
nevertheless be useful in providing a 
chronological description, of Aalto s 
buildings and projects in which tne 
influences, internal and external,, to 
which they were subject i are 
Informatively analysed. ; 

Quant rill is concerned with the work 
rather than with the man, except in one 
rather, unnecessary, passage in Which 
for no apparent reason he ln|roauces 
the topic of what he. calls. - t Aaltos 
' drinkinghabits. Most Runs drink, mid 
: Aalto did not allow his fondness for 
'drink - or any other ; personal 
idiosyncrasies. - to . diminish t hts 
' dedication to architecture. Only j once, 
5 ; to the concern of his friends, did he 


show any irresolution of this kind; that 
was during the months following his 
first wife Aino's early death from, 
cancer in 1949, for she was not only his 
devoted- compaqipn - but. ; alsp •- his 

^tlfat he md irot v isit Finland - let alone 
meet Aalto- until .1953, which perhaps 


explains, why in this book he opes not 
sufficiently emphasize Aloo. Aalto’s 
share in nearly all AlvBr Aalto’s 
designs up to the time pf her death.' 

A - more significant weakness 
emerges when be -writes about the 
histoncal background to Aalto’s work, 
which, as lie rightly stresses, Is essential 
to an understanding of it. Quantrill’s 
history is shaky in several places. He 
slates that the neo-classical tradition 
which dominated Finnish architecture 
throughout the nineteenth century was 
"imposed by the Russians^ This is! 
not sd. There were Swedish-trained 
architects, notably the Italian-bom 
Carlo Bassl. putting dp neo-classical 


buildings : lit Abb, then. the. capita), 
long'beiore.'Engel started work in the 
Russians’ new capital Helsinki, begun 
after the Russian aonextoipri pf 
Finland in 1809* Nor was . neq- 
classicisfn confined to the Swedisn- 
domlnated Abo (Turku! in Finnish).; 


The purest of all Finland's neo-classical 
churches, that at H&meenltnna by 
Louis Desprez, w» s built earlier still, in 
1798, 

his exmordinary ^pronouncemeiillKat 
Aalto’s “successor as the leading figure 
In Finnish architecture since tne mid- 
60s" is Relma Pietllg. ' Pietilii is nn 
.architect of undeniable earnestness but 
'variable talent with echoes of AqUo 
. discernible In some of the buildings, 
‘but Finnish architects would certainly 
pot place him on the level Quimtril! 
appears to do - it would be rather like 
■conferring the mantle of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens on the late Sir Basil Spence . 

'-'. In ?pfte of these and; some, other 
Shortcomings,; a pd lit spite of its hlgh 
: price, Qiiantrlll’s book. will be Useful to . 
anyone ^who wishes to refer to ;.the 
sequence of buildings, aiid especially 
-the supcegsive<< changes of direction,' 
thpt marked ^itiJto’sr^onc careeti Tti ' 
includes acomprehenilve blbtiography . 
embracing, magazine articles; ana 
exhibition catalogues *js well is books; 
and ■ no adequate igdex, ' ' Which, 
however, is rtfade tjresqme.tOMse by $9 i 
mnriy of (He pages’ being uhnumbered.il 


Kid 


,( □ STUART Q } 

^ Schneiderman ) 

Promethean 

Fire 

Reflections on the Origin of the 

CftA HLES J LUMSDENA 
Edward o Wilson : ; 

In this highly * readable book 
Lumsden and Wilson explore, the 
origins of the early human mind, 
and attribute its sudden emerg- 
ence to gene-culture coevolution, 
-a change which allowed man to 
pass beyond (he previous limits of 
biology. Promethean Fire offers a 
[Succinct review of - general 
I sociobiological theory, as well as a 
history of the dispute that marked 
the beginnings of the new disci- 
pline in the 1970s. 26 line drawings 
by Whitney Powell. May 1983, 
£14.00 

The 

Witness of 


• ; ■ i •• • r • 

Czeslaw Milosz - v -. 

■ Milosiz,' wiftnCr of the '19B0 Nobel 
Prize for Literature, reflects upon 
poetry’s testimony to the events of 
our tumultuous times. He addres- 
ses ninny of the major problems 
and conflicts of contemporary 
poets and poetry - isolation from 
society, pessimism and negativism 
from a‘ unloue perspective of 
sensibility ana optimism. The 
Charles Eliot Norton . Lectures. 
May 1983, £7.15 
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Schooled in disputation 


Viewpoint: analysis and the autobiographer 


Robert Skidelsky 

A. J. P. Taylor 
A Personal History 
278pp. Kamish Hamilton. £9.95. 
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dearest ambition, no amount of success 
in other areas takes away the 
bitterness. 

By contrast, Taylor talks about his 
historical work with insight and 


were getting £100 a year.) Taylor was d etac h m ent. “All my books are old- 


educated at good private schools, fashioned textbooks 


political 


A. J. P. Taylor's present wife, Eva, 
once said to me, “The thing you must 
remember about Alan is that he is a 
very evasive person”. His auto- 
biography bears this out, though not in 
an obvious way. Apparently many 
passages had to be omitted because 
they were deemed libellous. His 
second wife , Tony Crosland's sister , is 
not mentioned at all, at her request. 
Some of what remains is embar- 


rassingly frank. Do we need tn know articles written lor me uauv express, 
that his father scraped worms out Sunday Pictorial m\d sueb-h Ice because 
rtf iMiinn Afan'c aniiC*? Up rnwfllc lhaf they were too ephemeral. I suspect 


James Taylor, a Lancashire cotton dearestambilion, no amount of success incapable of writing the equivalent ol 
merchant, left £250,000. His father in other areas takes away the Richard Attenboroughs GainUu , 
never made less than £5,000 a year in bitterness. which is pure soap-opera ns he would 

the family firm - well over £50,000 in By Taylor talks about his of displaying the credulity of Lord 

today's values. (At that time workers historical work with insight and ^acre. He knows w,iat history is 
were getting £100 a year.) Taylor was d etac h me nt. “All my books are old- ab ° ut ' ... . 

educated at good private schools. f ash i 0 ned textbooks of political Taylors judgments arc never less 
Cynics will say: how can a man born history enlivened by bright remarks." than forthright; they are also very 
with such a big silver spoon in his This is true- but it shouldbe added that much hit and nuss. The Soviet 
mouth go on talking about being lhe bright remarks really are bright. He occupation of Eastern Europe, even 
"sprung from the working class and ha s an intuitive feel for what is the use of Soviet tanks to pul down 
being a “man of the people"? Yet the i mport ant. Time and again, in some uprisings in Hungaiy and Czechn- 
feeling seems to have been perfectly nc ,5p he twists round one’s whole way Slovakia, never gave him any qualms, 
genuine. No doubt it has something to 0 f se ein« something. I can’t think of he says, because Soviet rule was 
Ho with the more egalitarian. anv historian who has been able to do preferable to what these countries had 
democratic spirit of the North of this so elegantly and economically. Yet had between the wars. Even if this is 
England. Both in his English History even a bout history Taylor says true -and it is not true of the Czechs- it 
191 4-1945 and in his popular something silly The historian, he is beside the point. The Austrians had u 
journalism Taylor expressed and writes, should aim to be as popular as foul regime in the 1930s, too: but 
celebrated the values of the common the nov elist. 1 doubt if the Struggle . without the Soviet presence they pave 
man. Somewhere in this book he says \ or Mosteni in Europe has displaced' developed a robust form of social 
he never bothered to republish his ] j (ie Carpetbaggers from the suburban democracy. The choice, as Taylor must 
articles written for the Daily Express, bookshelf. The reason is know, is not between a Hurt hy and a 


> 9 S Cynics will say: how can a man born history, enlivened by bright remarks." 

with such a big silver spoon in his This is true; but it should be added that 

- mouth go on talking about being i[ ie bright remarks really are bright. He 

"sprung from the working class and has an intuitive feel for what is 
ife, Eva, being a “man of the people 7 Yet the important. Time and again, in some 
you must feeling seems to have been perfectly as i ( j et he twists round one’s whole way 
it he is a genuine. No doubt it has something to 0 f see j n g something. I can’t think of 
is auto- 3o with the. more egalitarian. any historian who has been able to do 
igh not in democratic spirit of the North of this so elegantly and economically. Yet 
ly many England. Both in his English History even a bout history Taylor says 
because 1914-1945 and in his popular something silly. The historian, ne 
ius. His journalism Taylor expressed and writes, should aim to be as popular as 


journalism Taylor expressed and writes, should aim to be as popular as foul regime in the 1930s, tpo: but 
celebrated the values of the common the nov elist. 1 doubt if the Struggle . without the Soviet presence they pave 


of young Alan's anus? He reveals that 
he never shareda double bed lill he was 
seventy: that when he firs! slept with 
his first wife “nothing w.is achieved as 
often happened with me". Frankness 
of this kind is deceptive: Taylor 
remains as intellectually elusive ns 
ever, impossible to pin down, full of 
decoys and red-herrings. Perhaps it 
was a technique he picked up at his 
Quaker disputations at Bootham 
. School, to draw attention away from 
painful areas. 

This is not to say that the result is 
dull. Taylor cannot write a dull 
sentence. The narrative moves with his 
accustomed pace; there are many 
funny stories; there are affectionate 
portraits, mainly from his early life. 

» But I doubt if the book will make him 
• many new admirers, and it will disturb 

. . and sadden existing ones. He emerges 
as alonily, somewhat bitter man, vain, 

' perverse and paradoxical, unable, as 
time went on, to make or keep friends, 

' disappointed in most- of. his 
1 ,-v ' • ' ptdftalUmal relations. What kenl him 
v* Ml -going was his work, his children - 

seven^^ Found an “almost perlecr 
third wife, who one hopes has brought 
him the happiness which eluded him 
earlier. 

Much of the. ground is already 
. familiar, but there are some new facts. 


they were too ephemeral. 7 suspect 
they came more from the heart than 
anything else he has written. 


What emerges from his auto-- history fun for a 
biography is how much an an out- would otherwise h 
sider Taylor was in the society of the it completely - not 
southern, academic, middle class. In on television. Bu 
thirty-eight years at Oxford, he says, 
he never made a single close friend. 

(Such friends as he cud make in later VI ^ J 

life, for example Lord Beaverbrook, W 0^1112 ITlCtJlOClS 
were outsiders like himself.) In fact, T T I11VLUV/UJ 

the sections dealing with Oxford are 

disturbing and depressing. Oxford 

certainly does not emerge with credit, Phvllic Will 
but neither does Taylor. He feels he rn J l,,s VVUI 

was Ireated shabbily, and so he was. 

He was far and away the best John Birch Th< 
modem historian there. He should. An All 

have been offered the Regius Shop Boy. An Au 
Professorship (he says he would have 181pp.- Routledge 
turned it down); it was mean of the £6.95. 

History Faculty to terminate his special 0 7100 9347 0 

lectureship in, international history. ~ ~ 

Academics ore a "craven lot", as he David Douglas 
says. The trouble is, there is too much Krikger 
vanity in his ripostes. "I am the most K 
distinguished and by far the best 
known of the lot", he says of the eleven ^pp. Routledge 

would still hnve been belter left to 
others to say it. He was never a A hundred ye 


that Taylor is too clever; and i( is 
perverse to imagine that cleverness can 
be other than a strenuous pleasure. 
This is not to deny that he has made 
history fun for a lot of people who 


history tun tor a lot ot people who 
would otherwise have been turned off 
it completely - not least by his lectures 
on television. But he would be as 


Radar, hut between Radar and what 
would have come about under free 
conditions in the post-war world, when 
Fascism was completely discredited. 

Taylor’s softness towards Com- 
munism (as long as it is kept well 
away from England)*is worrying, since 
he claims never to have had any 


illusions about it. Yet justification ^ 
Stalinism without illuiions u °n^ 
repellent than justification of ii*S 
illusions. Tay|orseenisiobelievetfi 

murderous dictatorship and the S 
Army were necessary to set rid^ 
lundlords and capitalists in Russia^ 
Eastern Europe. Perhaps they 
Most people would say (he price wu 
not worth paying. There i s 7*[S 
attitudes here [ do noi claim l 
understand Perhaps one would C 
had to live through the Inter-warren 
to make sense of them.' There ako 
seem to be certain kinds of 
Nonconformist (one thinks of E. H 
Carr as well) for whom power and 
success come to be substitutes for God 
and niornls. 

In his introduction, Taylor pram 
his publishers of forty years, Harniih 
Hamilton. It is a shame they could not 
have done a better job on Us 
autobiography. The paper is terrible 
there arc too many lines to a 
there are dozens of misprints, ooeof 
them even being a chapter headur, 
and the print of the index h 
microscopic. Such a dazzling careers) 
history and letters should not have 
been allowed to end on this note. 


Phyllis Willmott 

John Birch Thomas 
S hop Boy: An Autobiography 
181^p. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

0 7100 9347 0 

David Douglass and Joel 
Krieger 

A Miner’s Life 

118pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


Born in Peckham in 1860, John 
Birch Thomas had to wait until his 
seventies before writing down his 
memories of childhood and youth. He 
lived on into his nineties so that he 
must have completed and set aside this 
record of his first twenty-five years 
long before his death in 1952. The 
handwritten and laboriously worked- 
on account that he left behind was, 
fortunately, preserved. His grand- 
children eventually and rightly 
concluded that it was worth publishing. 
One of them, a granddaughter whose 
academic field is that of nineteenth- 
century studies, prepared the manu- 
script for publication. In a brief preface 


B rofessar “except by popular acclaim", 
ie talks of the flattering academic 
offers he did receive and turned down. 
We hear a great deal about his 
spellbinding performances as lecturer 


A hundred years and strikingly 
different values and attitudes separate 
these two accounts of working lives. 
One is the story, recollected in the 


she makes clear that she has done little 
edltltig; the style thdt marks the book - 
and the voice that so distinctively 
comes from it - is that of John Birch 


Thomas alone. 

As his granddaughter recalls, it is a 


One had not realized haw rich the . and CND orator. It is always that way. 
Taylor family was. His grandfather. When people are cheated of their 

Made in Warcop 




Norman Nicholson 

Edward Short 

I Knew My Place 

188pp. Macdonald. £7.95. 

Q 356 05993 6 

The place Edward Short knew was' the 
village of Warcop, on the eastern edge 
of (he present County of Cumbria, 
below the lone escarpment of the Eden 
Valley fault. To the author, the son of a 
tailor and draper, living behind the 
shop, childhood in Eden may no! haVe 
been a lost paradise, but, as 
remembered here, it belonged lo what 
.is now, aipst world. It so happens that 


These differences in social attitudes 
between . - two - similarly situated 
communities, . ■ sharing the same 
regional traditipn and history > are of 
special interest when' one remembers 


tranquillity of retirement, of the life of voice she and her family knew well. On 
a shop-boy in Victorian times; the their visits to him in the 1930s Thomas 
other a semi-biographical and angry* regularlyentertained his grandchildren 
account of coalmining today. and other members of the family by 

• those anecdotes of his early life that he 
was then in the process of writing 
* . down.. He comes over In the book, as 

he must have done in life, ns a resilient ' 
• ■ and somewhat self-satisfied character 
vhnoi hnnir umi-p in ♦»,„ f-iic who achieved ids ambitions by a 

the other side of the mauFroaS? He teHs Sli'andlS'lS 

«p?. MW 

beyond the normal reach of a small 


special interest when one remembers beyond the normal reach of a small 
that Short, now Lord Qlenamara, was boy, but he tells us a lot about the beck. 
tOibecoitie a minister, in the Labour tkp™. i.™ , ... 

government of the 1960s. Never- “■? *R l * ndld 

theless, he. recalls his class-ridden .u 

boyhood without resentment. He JSjSp 

“knew his place" , in the words of his 4™ E? 5SL s,nc S i he ‘ fa «! h ?Z 


applied with the same determination 
when he turned his hand in his old ace 


title, and does not seem to have 
questioned it or to have known anyone 
who did. 


when he turned his hand in his old age 
. to writing what he describes ns "a true 

There are also some splendid account of actual happenings -a tale of 
accounts of the village festivities - memories crudely tora”. 

chrch^^d C ch^°J h «in™'lhF d F^i The stvle of the book Is. In feet, 
SSL" .Su contrived and amateurish rather than 


drew his custom from both 
persuasions); the famous Brough Hill 
Horse Fair; and,' above all, '“Peter". 
"Peter" was St Peter's Day,. June 29, 
the day of the Warcop Rushbearing; 


Oddly enough, the Lady of the the day of the Warcop Rushbearing; 
Manor, and her nearest rival among The rusl^-bearitig ceremony, a survival 
the gentry, were neither of them great of the time when church floors were 
landowners. None the less one or other strewn with newly-gathered rushes, 
of them was chairman or president of still survives in about half-a-dozen 


crude. The tone is sometimes heavily 
humorous as if, indeed, he wrote with 
children or at most very unsophisticated 
adults in mind as his readers. At times, 
however, he does try. to introduce a 
literary trick of two, influenced one 
suspects by his reading of Dickens. It is 
an “adventure story’ r ; all sparks and 
crackles, and easy - if sometimes a 
it has real 





t fljji •. 

gj| 


. * ; ; • Hii; nai«' 

v seems t&bft J 
generation eai 
grew dp'. 'For, 
i. stilla repair 


iff was* e JSflpi » Record of the, Working conditions in 

fa, the evening. It- was, 'Through Thomas's "tale of mem- 

, the most exciting event 1 oriel" we meet a world in which a bed- 
IHageyehr.^ . ' .. tlirie cup! of cocog offered by qn 

..fact, summarized: the y° un 8 Jandlady to her bpy 

closeness and.wafniih 'i ?***& ^-greatest of 

jlcings and anxieties, ol ^ tween back' to a time 



Knam, was av most 
nd desirable » suburb 
Feckham Rye was a 
!t" Mi'qpk and high-class 
* 1 j!. . 

Id .of failed shqpOwne'rs 
singulqfjy; half-hearted 
iai. sbems to hkye left- 


them for good, and with no regreisoo 
either side, when he came rack to 
London from Swansea. (His paienti 
had moved there after their business 
collapsed.) He had started work al I he , 
age of eleven so that by the time lie 
returned to London alone, al fourteen, 
he already had varied experience d 
shop work in Swansea. By (he ated 
twenty-five, when the book he 
had worked in many different tyKirf 
•shop, he describes working con- 
ditions, employers and customer!, am) 
the kinds of shops he worked in -i 
china shop in Swansea, a toyshoph 
Peckham Rye, a grocery store ■ 
Bethnal Green among others. Hu 
working days were long (in Bdhul 
Green he had to work until mid# 
on Saturdays, before going up toiW 
in the bedroom he shared with sew* 
other assistants.) His wages at W 
were barely sufficient to provide hn 
with food and clothing. OnSuag 
the only dRy off, he wandefed itw 
London, an his own but not unraiw 
He had learnt early that self reli^ 
and calculated self-interest wei«® 
best hope of "gelling on": even ow 
he made from one shop toanotwrra 
with the conscious intent to muh 
himself in terms of 
wages. At the same time, he 
means a lough or unfeeling W 
considering nis nffoclionlessj^ 
hood, probablv owed his ew^ 
success in business and mamip 
much to nn innate good nature » 
decency as to other qualities- . 

It Is certRin that conditions of 
for the majority of "shop boys 
changed a great deal since P 
Thomas’s time. This roust al« 
in some ways for the mapir. 
miners. But It remains a hwardow^ 
unhealthy occupation «ri which i ■ 

many, according to the authors 
Miner’s Life , conditions rent J" m, 
different from the ruqciecngi ^ 
lury". Even improvements. 

modern niachlnery is suppos^^ 

made, have brought with IMS 
hazards. 

" There is no single, 

voice speaking in A M,*! 


, n t i, e early, heroic days of 
Lhoanalysis; it would not, I 
Eine. have been difficult to find an 
□1st prepared to propound with 

i 

mints and the unconscious perverse 
phantasies of the autobioerapher 
would have been located and defined, 
ud autobiographers added to the list 
of those who. like children, savages, 
neurotics, lunatics and artists were 
Impelled by the primitive, primary 
. processes or their Id. 

But such a reductionist approach 
would be inconceivable today, and 
modem analysts are, I think, more 
likely to be impressed by the number 
of daunting problems about con- 
sciousness. selr-consciousness, identity 
and memory that are raised by 
autobiographies, than by the fact 
that particular autobiographies may 
provide evidence confirming, or per- 
haps even disconfirming, particular 
psychoanalytical theories about human 
development. 

: The Shorter Oxford English Die- 
Honor)' defines autobiography as “The 
writing of one's own history; the 
story of one's life written by himself’, 
thereby drawing attention to the 
salient and perhaps the only certain 
fid about autobiography: the fact that 
writing an autobiography is a reflexive 
.. activity, since the author and his- 
subject are by definition the same 
person. Or so the ordinary conventions 
of thought and language and everyday 
life compel one to assume. But if 
Me allows oneself to question the 
unity and identity of the person who 
writes the autooioaraphv and the 


obscurities as multiple selves and 
dialectics between past and present. 

The reason is, of course, that as a 
psychotherapist l am compelled to 
question both the conception of 
himself and the history of his life that 
each patient brings lo me initially. If he 
knew himself truly and his implicit, 
unwritten autobiography was accurate, 
he would surely not seek or need my 
assistance. As a result it has become 
natural Tor me to conceive of myseli 
as an assistant autobiographer, 
concerned to notice and point out 
consistencies and recurrences that 
have not occurred to the patient 
himself, to point out biases in the 
direction of, typically, self-denigra- 
tion or self- justification, and to 
discriminate between his own true 
voice and his learned imitations of 
other, typically, ancestral voices. It is 
striking that all the various schools 


persona (mask) and self, between 
assertive ego and creative unconscious, 
between authentic and inauthentic, 
expressive and defensive, spontaneous 
and rigid. Given my immersion in 
patients and the learned literature, it 
is. I think, hardly surprising that my 
own ideal conception of an 
autobiography should be one in which 
the autobiographer remains in pursuit 
of himself while recounting himself, or 
that I should betray impatience with 
autobiographers who are merely 
advertising the continued existence of 
a long-standing ego. 

It is, however, far from certain that 
such an ideal autobiography has or 
ever could be realized. Wordsworth's 
The Prelude and Proust's A la 
Recherche du temps perdu come to my 
mind as works In which the art Is 


amalgam of several. p * r ? d0 $ a 

“underground" voice u (J 
American academjc, 
whose ; researeh 
coal industry. The sMnwe - 


SSSM35BXja 


..was’ for gome 
sometimes as “mllifant ufapn 0 ^. 
which he has now become, 

It is «the militant i m* 

who, tine. nii^t conolpdejw 5g’- 

this book;' makes^the ; 

comment (although nbUhe • 

these ' comd' frord ij 1 ® 
worker?); thar sh ? u SleW 
isolate the numbers i oLP^K.^irt 
ground to fewer andfeww. iR 

means universally derirt d - 


abject who is written about, and 
considers the possibility that neither 
v [he Butobiographer nor the auto- 
l ? biograpHee are single selves but 
, «e rather multiple sets of selves, it 
.. . becomes apparent that the writer of an 
: autobiography is engaged in an activity 
“ r .more complex than the word 
reI «xWe“ comes anywhere near to 
\ “Vpbng. The appropriate visual 
[. ceases to be that of a painter 
• a self-portrait and becomes 

' nn. -V S0, J C0 ne occupying a temporal 
t : corridor of mirrors ana communing in 

I n. images of past and present 

previous -paragraph is too 
. and obscure, and I must 
In - It. is, I am suggesting, 
ngly naive to . suppost that 
an autobiography is simply a 
dunng which a person writes 
a memories of his past life, 
silher the person writing the 
Why. nor the person being 
about is really such a simple 
such a description would seem 
'■ The 'autobiographer cannot 
1 wraera to.his own past, but 
rni°j but) select, hjs memories 
ht of his present conception of 
and his memories are not just. 
m tape recordings of the 
t his past but are experiences 
for -(or sometimes resisting 
•mg) imaginative recollection 
ymg with them revivapie past 
ons of both the author arid his 
Jpe process of writing an; 
Wy ?. 1 am suggesting, not , 
*'ch the presentTr/fT^* 
la in the life pf the past "me , 
n which a. dialectic takes place 
present “jl" and past “me", at 
°( which 1 bpth have changed 
>: Wthor-Subject could- say 
imihfuily ‘'Iwrpte itvartd “ft 

JJf course, well .aware that 
johs that purport ■■ to -be 
faphies caq fairly accurately 
l^hsapresent-T’recalllng 
wdliig the activitlfes of a past 
out _ Siich books; which are 

faie? famous for being famous 
really, better called 
Sg^etoHMtibrts.iThelr aim is: 
flf^erydrseiMvelatlopbut 

nlore ahdMtsuch boo,ks later; 

inU?5 ? iJ ,|Should cnoose to 
n a way that has 
>qcb 


generated by the continued dialectic 
between the author's oast and oresent. 


between the author's past and present, 
but although autobiographical, neither 
is strictly speaking an autobiography. 


Charles Ry croft 

The intention of both is something 
other and more than the “writing of 
one's own history". Wordsworth 
described The Prelude as “the poem on 
the growth of my own mind" nnd, as his 
own mind in his own view was 
essentially r poet's mind, he was 
concerned with the growth of his poetic 
capacity and imagination mid not with 
the story of all nis other selves, and 
how they interwove and interacted to 
create the life of William Wordsworth 
Esq. distributor of stamps for the 
county of Westmorland and Poet 
Laureate. And Proust, if Roger 
Shattuck’s and R. C. Zaehner's 
interpretation of A la Recherche is 
correct, was concerned lo contrast the 
ephemerality. the inlermittence. the 
pointlcssncss of life as lived by one's 
(his) everyday ego with the sense of 
permanence and timelessness revealed 
by those moments in which one is (he 
was) touched and surprised by live 
memory. 

Then, immediately, the permanent 
essence of things which is usually 
hidden, is set free, and our real sell, 
which often had seemed dead for a 
long lime yet was not dead 
altogether, awakes and comes to life 
as it receives the heavenly food now 
proffered to it. One minute 
delivered from the order of time 
creates in us, that we may enjoy it, 
the man delivered from the oraer of 
time. 

Few autobiographers, however, aim 
as high as Wordsworth and Proust, and 
something must be said about those 
who aim to do no more than tell the 
story of their own life. First, it has to be 
said that all autobiographies are of 
necessity incomplete accounts of their 
subject’s life, since the beginning, birth 
ana infancy, is beyond recall and can 
only be known about by hearsay, and 
the end, death, can only take place 
after the autobiographer has stopped 


writing. The phantasy of being one's 
own Recording Angel, who has known 
and understood ami perhaps forgiven 
everything, is unrealizable. 

Secondly, an nutobiography cannot 
be an accurate, complete record or 
chronicle of anyone's life, since it 
would take a life-time to record a life- 
time, and anyone who attempted to 
write a blow-by-blow account of his life 
would get caught in an infinite regress, 
having to spend lime and words 
describing his autobiographizing. It 
has been said that history is ihe record 
of what each generation chooses to 
remember of its predecessors, and 
something analogous must apply to 


their predecessors, though this implies 
that memory is more luce a filtering 
sieve than I suspect it really is. 
Autobiographies cannot but be 
selective, ihe selection being bnsed 
partly on what has been registered and 
is available for redoll, and partly 
on the autobiographer's intentions. 
Self-juslification,se!f-aggrnndizement, 
confession and a talent to amuse will 
lead to different selections being made 
from "a nearly infinite store of 
memories available. Extrovert public 
figures and artists primarily interested 
in their vie imerleure will rnther 
obviously rccnll different aspects of 
their lives and re-fight different kinds 
of battle when they come to write 
their autobiographies. Autobiographies 
are also unconsciously selective in a 
way that probably only doctors and 
psychoanalysts notice; they under- 
estimate the part played by bio- 
logical processes in the story of 
one’s life. If anyone were to write a 
psychosomatic autobiography, giving 
equal weight to soma and psyche, 
not only would bodily functions 
play a larger role than existing 
autobiographical conventions allow 
them, but a quite different set of 
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Generations 

In Ita curious bottle the ginseng , 

silently dances, i foetal tree, 

and my finger-print below its sellotaped label . 

shows where I cut myself as a child. 

Under glass the L6ger lithograph, 

pierced by a laser of wintry sun, travels back 

a quarter century before its time: 

the bullseye breast, 

the forbidding traffic-light colours 

dispersed in the water gardens at Giverny. 

Sixteen in the Jeu de Paume, to me 
the curling leaves of the water lilies 
were discarded letters refusing to drown. 

Perhaps that is why I cage youri 
in this wire tray, trapping its emotion. 

Mother, you write of sadness at death, 

your fear of being left the last 

and 1 try to pierce the mist 

rising from your Yorkshire hills 

that fogs my paper-weight’s Crystal ball. 

Five, I clutch at yoUr coat, my hand' . : 

wisely rubbing against the astrakhan’s - .. 

Tnto humbugs gaudy as Egyptian pillows 
and on the bus we suck them* 
two sunken-cheeked old crones. 

It sitamed then that we could ride home, forever ' 

through the unending afternoon, • . i. s 

but light changes, we see what we feel • ' 

and can age as the panes darken, 
as. this bottle dims, . : N| 

as the ginseng becomes an andent hand 
wjspUy beckoning kny L6ger back, ' 

finally hermetic, sharp and primary. ( 

I cannot help you though 1 remember • ; 

When I cut my finger on your brooch . - * ■ 

how you put the silt to your Ups i * 

and drew me into yoti, tasting me i 

as If I were the sweetest candy. • . , . . . . . i 


patterns nnd connections would 
emerge. 

Thirdly, autobiography has an 
inbuilt tendency towards something 
that has, I think, to be called 
falsification. The process of detaching 
that thread which Is one's own life 
from the fabric which has been 
simultaneously woven by those around 
one, introduces an inherent bias 
towards ego cent rid ty, at the expense 
of objectivity, and towards exag- 
geration of one’s difference and 
alienation from others. There are, to 
be sure, ways in which an 
nutobiographer may seek more or less 
successfully to correct this bias, 
notably by sharing the stage with 
someone else or something else , eg, his 
art or his profession, that he values as 
much as himself, but paradoxically this 
purchases truth (and often readability) 
at . the cost of deviating from pure 
autobiography. The classic examples 
of the genre, eg, Cellini's and 
Rousseau's, were after all written by 
monumental egotists. 

Sodni historians and literary critics, 
such as Lionel Trilling, tell us that 
autobiography is n comparatively 
recent literary-genre and that its rise is 
a consequence and manifestation of 
“something like a mutation in human 
nature" - the phrase is Trilling's -that 
occurred in the late sixteenth nnd early 
seventeenth centuries. As a result of 
this mutation, that abstraction Modern 
Man came to conceive of himself as 
having a self, nn identity, which was 
defined in terms of itself - and not, as 
previous men had defined themselves, 
in terms of their socinl role or 
achievements - and in terms of its 
opposition to, not membership of, 
society. As Trilling says: “The subject 
of an autobiography is just such a self, 
bent on revealing himself in all his 
truth, bent that is to say, on 
demonstrating his sincerity." In other 
words, people became iiiaividunls and 
ceased to be mere limbs of the body 
politic, and their inner experiences, 

■ their private inner selves, became of 
paramount interest to themsclv es , and , 

. . if written down. of. potential interest to 
' -others:' "On. this view the writing of 
autobiographies, individualism and * 
' alienation are facets of a social, 
historical process that . legitimizes . 
egocentriciiy and makes one's own 
self-awareness an, perhaps even the, 
appropriate object of one’s attention. 

, According to Lacan the 
development of the modern. "Je" was 
encouraged by the manufacture of - 
mirrors.J3lown glass mirrors were first : * 
manufactured on a commercial scale In 
Venice in the early sixteenth century 
and plate-glass mirrors became 
available ' and cheap early in the 
eighteenth. So, whereas Medieval Man 
can only have had Heeling and blurred 
impressions of his own body, Modem 
Man can see himself clearly in mirrors 
and has frequent opportunities for 
entrancing encounters with his own 
image. It is, therefore, tempting to 
correlate the enormobs increase in the 
moduction of autobiOErnphics in this 


David Sweettnayi , 




. that have enabled people to maxe 
physical self-scrutiny a daily bathroom 
, event and. to see - and_ ; he4r - : 
! themselves' as ohera see iheqj.': ( ..- 

’ Bui maybe, as Trilling Has pointed - 
/>; -Dufr it was . realty nil the other way - v 
. '■Vopiid J»hd it was fije ^something like a • 

" ’ mutation In numan nature", leading to 
grealeT self-awareness, that created 
the demand for mirrors and the 
impetus to invent cameras, films, and 
tape-recorders. In either case auto- 
biographds are liable to become 
.ensnared by one of the moral 
contradictions of otif individualistic 
. society. The pursuit of fame, 

. cultivation of one’s gifts in pursuit of 
seif-fulfilment; searching for one’s 

» , writing the story of one’s life, 
meritorious .activities which 
■ - nonetheless expose one to charges of 
egotism and vanity, Renan, whom late 
middle-age published his. Souvenirs 
1 (ten fa nee et de jeunesse, none, the less, 
.wrote ’To suppose (hat' the trivial- 
details of ! one’s own life ate .worth 
, . recording is to give proof Of, the pettiest* 
i ivdpity; Ope, wltes such things ;ln order . 

.. td communicate to others the theory of 
the universe one bears witjiiR oneself.'" 

;. And also “The man Who has time to 
■ . i 'ketip /a '• private ; diary , has - never 
r ;; Understood the, immep$ty . of "the.. 
•;''''Unwer^e‘. M -: ' ' ^iv I--'!'.' 1 '.-: .•!, ; ' • 

; .*■.<. i-.-i -isj J.-.*- - ' v 
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TREVOR 

his outstanding 
new novel 

Foots 
of Fortune 

*. . . beautiful, affectionate and 
humorous. . . William TVevor at his 
beat' philip Howard, The Times 

. . this supremely well achieved 
and absorbing novel ... A very fine 
writer is here at the height of his 
powers’ mblvyn bragg, Punch 

Thisgravely beautiful, and often 
hilarious navel is the finest 
WjJliam lievorhas written.’ 

pa ul Dailey, Standard 

0370309537 £7-60 

The Other Man 

Conversations 

with 

Graham Greene 

Marie-Frangoise 

Allain 

Translated by Quido Weldman 

In these uninhibited, free-ranging 
conversations, Graham Greene 
discusses his childhood, his travels 
and encounters, the genesis of hia 
novels, his religion, his inner - 
‘ world. The result is a fascinating 
■ voyage of discovery. 

RACHEL BILLTNGTON, 

Financial Times 

*. . . the best possible introduction to 
oneof the greatest-literary 
entertainers of our time.' 

alan bold, Scotsman 
0370304683 £6-B5 

PETER 

DICKINSON 

Hindsight 

It is vintage Dickinson -which is 
to say that from page orie you know 

you are in the hands of a master 
storyteller,..' 

. PENELOPE LIVELY, . 
Sunday Telegraph 
0370306140 £7-96 

DAVID 


Egg and ego 


Private reasons 


Peter Kemp 


Jack London's Tales of the Klondike: 
The One Thousand Dozen 
Channel 4 


London s Klondike stories. Set against 
n background of icy immensities - 
"thousands of miles of silent white” - 


rotten, they supply a pungent analogy 
with the corruption London noted 
elsewhere in the Klondike. They also 
match the increasingly rancid state of 
Rasmunsen himself! Struggling over 
obstacles with courageous avidity, lie 
becomes emotionally and physically 
calloused, inflicting appalling injury on 
himself and other people. 

For just a few moments, the 
television version looked likely to do 


Patricia Craig 

P. D. James 

Death of an Expert Witness 
Anglia TV 

There are two kinds of satisfactory 
detective fiction. One goes in for 
trickery and intricncy, is blatantly 


television version loosed iiseiy io uo ” , ‘ 5 " . . * , 

justice to the story's rigours. Old lnt *ery and intricacy, is blatantl 
photographs of the Klondike -with the artificial in design and often witty i 
trekkine miners no more than a tinv st y le - or at . least . con,lc - ‘ * ie ,?du 


prestidigitation impress' while l 
chnructcnzation appals). ® 

It is playful of P. D Wi. 

science laboratory, with clu«S 
murder dispersed among peopled 
business is the sctentfflcsvatafo! 
clues. Here, in the opening 5. 
you find Dr LoSer® 
Painter in the television dramatist 
behaving in the foolhardy 
the archetypal viclim, at toggnW 
with everyone around Km ,, 


■ inousanas oi mues oi sueni wane - f , Thp oilier ■ - c , vi:r y one around hun iv 

they chronicle chillingly extreme rekkmg miners no more than a tiny or 2|“ f reaS i ,d e f?ance f 7 ls ' uwly going out of his way fo 1 

behaviour. Sub-human responses, it tnckle of black across vast slopes of slaughter. Only Brenda PncW 

appears, are generated by sub-zero ?now - offered harrowingly Wen nn^i < CI, '° e Fran &- v2 

fnmnprni.irr-c. “Tiie Norfiiiimd images of Arctic arduousness. Tlicn concentrating on the characters it denfs cmn i nwc . Ims nn 


[ bred in un ice-box.” 

Bucking this up are numerous 
instances of reversion to saviieery. 
Transfer to Alaska transforms Buck, 
the canine hero of The Call of the Wild . 


inis rendered mucti OI the story r ; wnu» me seconu 

meaningless. Describing the feverish kind, has pointed out that the 
activity with which, as winter nears, professional policemun, like her hero 
boats are flung together for the journey Dalgliesh, is rather more of an 
up the not-yet-frozen river, London administrator than the first kind allows 
refers to "caulking, nailing and -there, for the sake of dramatic effect, 
pitching in a frenzy or haste for which 


' XVv primitive 'cre'ature Frf'wliom » SK 

“the dominant primordial beast" has taL^downVbHere™'' adequme' 

KlOTdikS Ihortsiorii Eia'bcinB Thouah'^rson' Write,™ on'd, "“d 

"Sike tea?™ an “tucker am an rapidl >' "PPraadting winter", its advent 

his anger rumble in his throat "in an ow “ a . 

animal-like wav". Reoeotedlv. Accordingly, Rasmunsen's searing 


Lornmer, on the floor of tbe Bitfo 
Lab, after some hard-pressed pen 
has been to work with a mallet. 

A blood-stained overall, 
particles of vomit and three daitka 


— . — p-- a - i.. n • ■ cuurac.io ensure inai uie nnai surprise 

animal-like way". Repeatedly, Accordingly, Rasmunsen s searing w j|] be fully effective The most 
London goads into view what he calls odyssey appeared to demand nothing obvious use of artifice occurs in the 
"certain primal and analogous more strenuous than a spot of outward arrang emeiU of suspects around a 
characteristics in a hungry wolf-dog or bound boating. Agonizingly protracted victimi al , of lhem finished with a 
a starving man". m the story - full of thwarted p | ausib | e motive for the murder nnd 

It was to be expected, then, that the JjnSi i t jf5 t ^ n8S ? ver each being subjected, in turn, to 
television series. Jack London’s Tales ‘ ce ‘ b ,8 es » exhausted hackings along unnerving scrutiny. The serious writer 


and also to promote brand loyalty in particles of vomit and three dart la 
the reader, it’s necessary to have the from two separate heads are amc^ 
hero actually on the scene of each clues which go out from Hojjfli 
crime, interrogating suspects, and Forensic Science Laboratory y| 
conducting the investigation himself, return to it for analysis in the coined 

a lively investigation. P. D. Jari 
This is a fairly slight departure from Commander Adam Daltfsi 
reality, and so is the convention that policeman and poet (Roy Marwan 
makes the detective enigmatic as well quickly on the spot (by heliwpn 
as proficient; the latter is necessary, of listening and assessing, spcafcingcttt 
course, to ensure that the final surprise to the delinquent and withbotei 
will be fully effective. The most facile consolation from the distressed 
obvious use of artifice occurs in the no high spirits -turning an enquiry® 
arrangement of suspects around a a romp - or idiosyncracy here: js 
victim, all of them furnished with a plain authoritativeness and bleaks 
plausible motive for the murder and Dalai iesh’s traits, we are ghat 


In the event, what the opening 
adaptation trotted out was comically 
tame. Yet this first story to be 


toll it took was ludicrously light. 
London's Rasmunsen - his mouth a 
iness' of "bean-sores” from his dismal 


arrangement ot suspects around a 
victim, all of them furnished with a 
plausible motive for the murder and 
each being subjected, in turn, to 
unnerving scrutiny. The serious writer 
of detective fiction, who chooses to 
stress the naturalistic aspects of the 
plot, rather than the unnatural 
framework imposed upon It, must be 
an acute observer of people's 


pieces, it tracks the behaviour of an 
individual driven by monomania. As if 
in a parody of the usual rush for gold, 
David Rasmunsen toils along the 
Yukon trail aiming to strike it rich, not 


into his foot. The television 
Rasmunsen neared the Midnight Sun 
with nothing more disfiguring than a 
five o’clock shadow. Remorselessly 


Yukon trail aiming to strike it rich, not EfLi OC X? s , OWl Remorselessly adaptation by Robin Chap 
by prospecting but by profiting from ev F n sub shtuted directed by Herbert Wise, shows 

trade. Aware that famine in the *°™ etllin £ ™ l ' dcr forthe Story s bitter turn so readily into agre 
Klondike has made food worth more o„ g: Inslead of . banging himself, television serials, with every atli 
than its weight in gold-dust, he heads *^ a * ailin ? en sav «“ his skm by necessary to engross an audi 
for Dawson , the capital, with a cargo of ^ n ^ Cr ‘ n h 8 n t w 3 y u fro, T, S? enrag ? d mystery, tension, intriguing beha 
eggs. • B ™™?rs who had bought his eggs. In convincingly embodied, and so I 


eggs.; . • _ _____ __ __ __ 

. . 7? e stdr / *bat charts his progress is pieces Channel 4 must have hoped they 
both Tough and elegant. Fragile but had struck lucky: but, to judge from 
potentially worth a fortune, the. eggs this first specimen, what they have on 
are neatly symbolic of the prospectors' their hands is fool’s gold, a virtually 
ambitions; found, on arrival, to be- worthless travesty of the genuine thing; 

Wars of words 

1 f ' I I . ? EN in e *Ne “representing 

Kicnara Uatvoeoressi free German literature" was founded 


; staking a claim to these Jack 
is pieces Channel 4 must have ho 


vision which is why her novels so quickly 
t Sun acquired an enthusiastic readership, 
lian a and why, as the current Anglia 
lessly adaptation by Robin Chapman, 
luted directed by Herbert Wise, shows, they 
bitter turn so readily into agreeable 
iiself, television serials, with every attribute 
by necessary to engross an audience: 
raged mystery, tension, intriguing behaviour 
5 S. In convincingly embodied, and so forth, 
indon The film’s verisimilitude endorses the 
I they author’s, instead of drawing attention 
from ,to the absence of this quality In the 
ve on original work (which tends to happen 
tually with the novels of an author like 
ning. Agatha Christie, whose feats of 


German Writers and Artists In Exile 
Ope the Institu te 

Some 70,000 German-speaking 
refugees fjrom Austria , Czechoslovakia 
and Germany were accepted by Britain 
during tiie 1930s, among them several 
distinguished writers, scientists, artists 
and academics. Many of those who 


“^."representing delicatessen-owner, a trades unionist, 
P i e Q ft tS 1 ? 1 was fo . und ® d a wine-merchant, an old age pensioner 
in 1934, with Helnnch Mann as its firit - explaining why they would never 
president. During 1938-39 this group, return to Germany, 


balgliesh’s traits, we are gimt 
understand from the novel, hueta 
intensified by a tragedy inhiipsirS 
death of his wife In childbirth slat 
with the couple's only son- ft 
television version, whichTsifuerwin 
original work than such prodixm 
usually are. has nevertheless 
this emotional incident into llu rib 
of the current InvestigalioL »* 
consequence very nearly uotatof 
it. Only Roy MriJ 
unimpeachable performance, 
restores to the drama the 
decorum it thoughtlessly relinqia® 
over this business. 

If the second episode 0^ j 
dramatized In seven partsJjW” 1 
slight falling off, too. A rE : 
because poor Dr Lornmer 
come out with certain phraw™" 
have no authenticity at all outs* 
overwrought letter w * ieic rf6 2 
originally appeared. : Son* 
later a clue, not contained In tbe®* 
in the form of a look on the 
face when somebne - maK* 
assumpiion spectacularly . 
mark, gets into the dramatis 
nearly gives the game 
was taken in the hitercstsofdii^ 
conciseness, worthwhile oop 1 
which liave occasioned 

other smnll alterations, nto^ ■ j* 
necessary andfruitful.Yort^.^ 
Iniprpsf in the sinking 




a'^iibye^d ipirigulnsfpoviol, 

. with anAsauranca!and 

autho^tywbiqhisquite 


Eprial aoibrnpllis 


Were luck 
. BBP; ,wl 


Ration to England. The secretary fa of Lorrimerv^ b 

Jerman PEN in exile from 1941^ London^ ^ 8 in hu ^ ln What, is .behind it 0. • 

until 1950 was Richard Friedenthal n u v D u? by Dhlmann, B i wavs « q&Vf H. Auden 

: lj,t and biographer o" Ooelhe Se“f ?fo™m whe« SSSSf iS »lo”rful 

s JKEJ a ) i gs 


Brenda 


lucky GermaaServiCe of years ft'ittarked rti&n; - . : • (.."effectively, in the anti-Nazi cm 

; w]|er^ they made :a Valuable; a- L : contained several Com 

rlbution to . the wnr .nf wnrHc! , . 'lne - ijoeirie -institute audiehce ' who temnin^d- »..i 


.v mote Brenda 
r in the anti-Nazi cause: The first body, 
i tained several Communists bne, . in 




KokpsqhK 
lime/asT' 
Hitler ,ca|) 
taken 
and Waldt 



Viennese vearicaturish Benedikt Tn 

■ : in - Ber,in 

: ‘ vK ' v 'v ■ ‘ .> • : - : v ' ■ ■ ; , ' 
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Speaking volumes 


Antonia Phillips 

The kssenttal Cubism 1907-1920 
Tate Gallery 

From the start. Cubism was acclaimed 
■as a new way of representing reality, 
a challenge to the orthodoxy of single 


trees, rocks - up the canvas; or among room - being there induces a dizziness structurally organize - a touch 
Picasso s figures and still lifes. In “Fan, withbothvisualandintellcctualroots- mechanically - the arrangement of 
Salt Box and Melon" (1909) Picasso and the only flaw in the arrangement of planes, lines and colours. By the 
has beautifully dovetailed subject- the exhibition is that the drawings middle of the decade, circa 1914 
matter and form: the segmented related to this period are not nearby, onwards. Gris’s painlingsshowsignsof 
melon. itsmsideinvitinglypale, echoes where they can clarify the paintings, experimentation with systems or 
the fan . “s blades as they sweep into the B raque's i nvention of papiers cot!4s pro ject ion - perhaps as an a nalogue to 
cool folds of green drapery, guiding the | cdto radical changes, both in how the Braque’s method of arranging pieces of 


cool folds of green drapery, guiding the 
eye down both canvas and table-top 


the exhibition is that the drawings middle of ihc decade, circa 1914 
related to this period are not nearby, onwards. Gris’s painlingsshowsignsof 
where they can clarify the paintings, experimentation with systems or 
Braque's invention of papiers colics projection - perhaps as an analogue to 
led to radical changes, both in how the Braque’s method of arrangi ng pieces of 
images were built up and in the look of paper to explore compositional 

alternatives. WhHt Gris seems to have 


them to be, rattier man as rney appear 
to us. But these contrasts are 
misleading, and likely to hinder 
understanding of the Cubist work of 
Braque and Picasso by suggesting that 
what these two painters were doing was 
applying a rival system. Of course they 
discarded perspective, but the 
products of their extraordinary pas de 
dm, especially the “hermetic" 
paintings of 1910-1912, defy any 
attempt to see in them a 
representational procedure as 
systematic as the one they rejected. 

There are a number of projection 
systems, some more ancient, some 
more modern than perspective, and 
painters, both Western and Oriental, 
have used approximate versions of 
most of them. Cdzanne occasionally 
appears to use oblique projection, 
which without being perspective! can 
show, from no fixed point of view, an 
object's front, top and a side face; the 
represented objects gain solidity and 
plumpness at the price of distortion - 
but inis, as both Ingres and CSzanne 
knew, could be an immensely expres- 
sive device. Braque is reputed to nave 
been inspired by engineering draw- 
ings, which can provide a complete 
specification of an object’s structure by 
showing three faces or views of it, but 
of course these are not usually joined 
together, since to do so would 
introduce distortions unwelcome in a 
technical drawing. But the pictures in 
which Braque and Picasso began to 
breakdown the surfaces of- things Into 
facets potentially reflecting different 
aspects or views show that how they 
faceted objects was riot related to an 
enterprise, like the engineer’s, of 
roawying maximum information 
about the structure of things, so much 
as dictated by compositional, formal 
demands, Clear examples may be 
found among Braque’s early 
JMdscapes from L’Estaque, with their 
L«annesque palette of greens and 
ochres and piling of forms - of houses, 





done is to outline several projections of 
an object, lilting them fan-like across 
the picture surface. Rough versions of 
oblique and isometric projection can 
be recovered; the latieT converts 
rectangular table-lops into diamonds 
(Nos 60, 68) and is prominent in 
“Harlequin Sealed Beside a Table". In 
this painting the diamond pattern of 
Harlequin's clothing recurs stencilled 
over the larger diamond of the tabic (in 
precise isometric projection) and is 
repented in the tiled door, reminiscent 
of the chequered floors dear to 
Renaissance virtuosos in perspective. 

In “Sunblind" the front and top faces of 
the table mount up into the drop of n 
Venetian blind; in “Violin anil Bow on 
a Table" the dadoed wall-panelling, 
table-top and legs appear to be on the 
same vertical plane. Similar distortions 

v .. — occur in oriental paintings, with their 

~y\ shallow pictorial space and absence of 
j . .... „ .jf | viewpoint - an effect which Gris’s use 

", * I. of tilting increases. He disguised these 

.. ' . ' . r ' ' I methods with partial occlusions, or 

Picasso’s "Guitar. Newspaper, Glass and Bottle", papiers collds, 1913, from superimpositions without occlusion 
the exhibition reviewed here, and reproduced in its catalogue (bv Douglas (yielding an effect of transparency); or 

Cooper and Gary Tinterow. 448pp. Tate Gallery. £9.50. 0 905005 24 ■/).' by interrupting surfaces with false I 

to a medley of faceted objects the paintings - the compositions are ^^^here they don’t belona'^ris’s 
:stling in crumpled doth. less ^***Z*m^ CuS" 

The structure of facets and volumes ciaUy mPmaro s picasso and Braque. 

>u... Chi up are ennn rnmec to hp more decorative, irrepressible, 

iminated - but never flattened - by humorous work. Here we find collage, The Tate Gallery has mounted a 
le of line and tone. Where the edges gntty surfaces (sand wus added to the hugely demanding and excellent 
objects, or of shadows, or of planes pain ed veneers and exhibition. The boldness of Picasso 

eet lines - but not outlines - grow; wallpapers, and playful incongruities; and Braque’s pre-Cubisl experiments 
mntimie to he disnfaced. there are pictures of exquisite formal is still breathtaking - those bizarre 


into a medley of faceted objects the paintings - the compositions are m i oursw h e rethevdon'tbelona Gris’s 
nestling in crumpled doth. less ^*~**^^ CuS" 

The structure of facets and volumes b,azas picasso a » d Braque. 

by ESmJSZ Here we ^ collage.' Tlle Tale Gallery hus mounled , 

one of line and tone. Where the edges gn«y surfaces (sand wus added to the hugely demanding and excellent 
of objects, or of shadows, or of planes P a, " IJ - P am ed , veneers and exhibition. The boldness of Ptcassc 
me et fines - but not outlines - grow; wallpapers, and playful incongruities; and Braque’s pre-Cubisl experiments 
Continue to be displaced; there are pictures of exquisite formal is S |ffl -breathtaking - those bizarre 
shaping* volumes without Indicating Many ^painUnM by Juan savage figures, their^odies twisted anj 


riiHo Id oh f^ a nd seVrn iriterflately ■ which, am .up,,, pemaps ' uflinien- efffaer^armg’nt us, as in PJ4aSMY»if-' 
-teJSvBr Vndl to?? tlonafiy, hbw, different and more sys- portraPt, or gap! ng. em ply-socketed, 

butterflfestn a pyrandd of imeraectfng tematized his Enterprise, was. • progressive arnT symbiotic 

olanes angles and lines. Colour drains Initially Gris manipulated networks articulation of ideas by Braque and 
awav ' leaving neutral browns and of lines in his compositions, like grids Picasso, with its astonishing technical 
E Subject-matter recedes beneath (“Still Life with .Flowera"), or vertical invenrivenras, is thereto be flowed 


Middle-class mumming 


Alan HoUinghurst 
W. H Auden 

PaMoa Both Sides . 
Mark’s-in-the-B owe rv . Ne 


conflation of what he saw as the 
gangster-ethic of Icelandic saga with 
the stylized ruthlessness of middle- 
class dnd schoolboy ethics; he creates a 
dense verbal medium in which skaldic 


St Mark’s-lri-the-Bowei^ , New York 

■ JJben he lived at 77 St Mark’s Place,' 

: H. Auden was a parishioner of St 

Marks Church in the Bowery where 
. aiCgedly he^cqughed his way through ' 
many a sermon, sitting in the back : 
PJwVOne of the 

Manhatlan; the gallefffed® Cf^ffcaP 
uiurch Is , qow - converted into a 
' wnrniunliycehtrei on its central games 
Hoor the Eyeiand Ear Theater present 
; * earl y,“ Charade" Paid on Both 

I*?”!,-.'*' mysteHpus American 

. ronjittHifipntQtne amorphous festival, 

; Britain Salutes. New York. Tliere Is a 
’ wgpstlye circularity ' ip this , 

P‘«eni^tipn of;a product of Auden's 
F2™pean ybuth in the chosen city of; 
: UK; for (he play is a Work of 

•r. SWff Wd? : 'autoblogtaphy,'. and 
•v search for wholeness and 
i , .with other things, Was to- 

a decade later, to New 

’ flf'erfjbyed - many student 

: ‘from - Its 
, Paid on Both Sides 


• J^ rejnajfled ^ work to be read; like 


™ contrivance involves a 


once provocatively allusive and seif- . 
protectively opaque, the printed text 
appears to defy coherent production. 

Bob Holman’s attempt is as 
successful as It is because it Invests its 
energies in the very youthfulness of 
Auden's imagined world. For all its 
precocity, Paid . is ^ 

Isherwood’s story ^Gems of Belgian 
Architecture’’, its excitements are 
derived .from the - charged and. 
determining experiences of youth. The 
argument. of the. play, in the .final, 
pnnted version, demonstrates that 
despite foe achievement of individual 
wholeness - symbolized in the dream- 
trial of the protagonist: John Nqwer, 
which is the pivot of the work -.the 
atavistic powers of the family feud 
which reaches back info, communal 

memory will : still prevent;, a 
rwonciiiation with the: diseased, and , 
seif-destructive outer world. Yet tpese 

, deep matters are set out by Auden m 
terms that weld together schoolboy 
imaginings, undergraduate reading 
and foomah psychosomatic dogma, 

■ ; ' This exposition of a youthful crisis _in 
the very terms of bookish ; yohthful 


charade, they enterprisingly deploy the 
whole church, punning on the 
pilastered apse (for Auden’s "raised 
recess") in which the birth and death of 
John Nower are presented, in baroque 
tableaux vivanis, as Nativity and Pieta; 
and on the floor itself, marked out for 
volleyball, where they present a 
diverting session of games and 
exercises as the performance begins. 

Auden directed that there be no 
scenery, so as pointedly to emphasize 
the symbolic relevance of the charade 

compromise is achieved in a set of 

ki. Ttn<iir4 Unntnpu iuh«rp 


.... He was the best three-quarter I 
frave ever seen") becomes positively 
zany when Kurt is played by a self- 
possessed twelve-year-old New 
Yorker, Matthew Hansell; the random 
conversational fragments of the 1 


created as a rapidly shifting ordnance 
map; while during a later skirmish the 
juvenile. iconography of "Battleships 
and other war-games 1 - guns and 
moving grids —.is flashed pn the walls 
with running totab pf casualties to the 
. Nowers anuSh&ws... 

* ' n mu$l be admitted that amid all this 
scrimmage some of the verbal detail is 
lost, anqdespite discreet amplification 
the problem of choric speaking' not , 
fully resolved. , Auden stipulates a 
chorus of no more thgli three; here two 
couples address these ellEptically lyrical 
and ironic poems , to the audience In 
either aisle of the 'chprch, but too fast 
and without evident understaridjnp. 
On the other hand the comic, scene m 
the bar. With its English chat (' How s. 
Hie Rugger going?”, "Did you iverree, 
Warnerf No, he'd bq before your time 


funny, and Kenneth King's Doctor and 
Father Christmas have a demented 
extravagance about them. But it: is 
David Van Pelt’s John No\ver, a thick- 
set but athletic prefect, that dominates 
the performance; he \ combines 
brooding authority,, with callow 

achieve a startling frisson. 

The years 1907 to 1929 that Auden 
'. specified nre those from his own birth 
to lhe : completion of Paid, and. hint. 

■ further at his identification with John 
Nower, in ;whose plight he alludes to 
his own attempts to find wholeness in 
ithc teachings of John Layard (whom he 
visited in Belgium between writing the 

. two versions of the play),'his reluctant 
surrender to his homosexuality and the 

■ matrilirieal' ' .oppression which Paid 
.more violently and emblematically 
-enacts, Its final choric vision of "Big 
' fruit. Cpglcs above the stream" is of an 

unattninqblc - and hence unpeopled -r 
land of plenty nhd fulfilment.. Playing 
on: a further biographical irony this 
I prodiiclioh , .. bcOTiripaniqs . .Dick’s 
departure, from" 'ih^.'Nfower demote 
with ■ the dawq .lea-musie from : Peter 
'j. Grimes, music envisioned : by Britten 
• ' op Lotig Island at foembmeru whCn he 
. , resolved - to lqiAVc L America '3 q; a ' 
^profound ; and; creative bosialgi# ; for 


Fortune and 
Men’s Eyes 

The Career of John 
Payne Collier 

Dewey Ganzel 

’An absorbing exercise in what 
might be called "forensic 
bibliography", ranking with John 
Carter and Graham Pollard's 
classic exposd ol the Wise 
forgeries ... the story of Collier 
and his suspect "Perkins Folio", 
the cause cd /0b/e of Victorian 
literary criminology, isatangled 
one, but Ganzel foils it with 
admirable lucidity.' Richard Altick 
In the London Review of Books. 
‘Even today, this will prove 
something of a bombshell among 
the learned. Yet, Indeed, what Mr 
Ganzel has produced. . .is less 
like a bombshell than a detective 
story of superb Intellectual quality.' 

J. I. M. Stewart In the Sunday 
Telegraph. I Nuatrated £ 1 5.00 

John Clare and 
Picturesque 
Landscape 
Timothy Brownlow 

This study demonstrates how John 
Clare established a unique literary 
perspective with a vitality equal to 
that of Wordsworth and with a 
detail which Wordsworth never 
attempted. Clare emerges as an 
intelligent poel whose stature has 
been obscured by over-emphasis 
both of his lowly background and of 
hia later madness. Here we are 
Invited to see In the sanity and 
wholeness of his landscape art a 
vision of startling originality. £15 

I TheCompleat 


Izaak Wafton 

Edited by Jonquil Bevarv 

This edition is the first to offer Ilia 
1653 Compieal Angler followed by 
the 1 676 version, the last of 
Walton's lifetime, With hls 
extensi vers visions which a/most , 
double the book’s length. The ' 
Introduction puts the work In 1 
con text, and foe commentary . . 

elucidates difficult references. 
Illustrated £35 Oxford English 
Texts 

Dostoevsky 

John Jones 

Here is an original, passionals 
account of the major novels of 
Dostoevsky. John Jones’s object Is 
always to question orthodox ; 

readings. In partteularihoseof the 

editors of the current Soviet 

editions, andto lay bare 
'Dostoevsky's power to generate 
seemingly Inexhaustible psychic ' 
energy in the fomnof hfs readers' 
diverse intellectual passions' . £1 5 

Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage 

Revlaedby 
Sir Ernest Gowers 

'Let me beg readers as well as 
writers to keep the revlsad Fowler 
at their elbows. It brims with useful 
Information,' Raymond Mortimer In 
the Sunday Times. This Is the first 
paperback edition oi the 1 965 
revision of fowlerby Sir Ernest 
Gowers. £3..95 
Oxford Paperbacks 
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Behind, the lines 


Should you be in any doubt about the ’ redoubled its efforts at the typewriter, 
political decision you intend to make with seven out of twelve as author 
on June 9, why not make your choice MPs, though this includes Clement 


on literary critical grounds? Some 
timely information on the literary 
activities of our Parliamentarians has 
recently appeared in a paper by Trevor 
Smith, of Queen Mary Cullege, 
London, entitled "Men of Affairs as 
Men of Letters: The Literary Output of 
British MPs, 1935-82". He gave the 
paper Inst month at the annual 
conference of the Political Studies 
Association. 


Freud's six titles, mostly devoted to 
cookery. The arrival of their Alliance 
partners, the SDP, during 1981 hns 
complicated literary as well as 
psephological calculations. Smith 
notes that three of the SDP’s four 
founders each launched a book along 
with the party. fDoes this hint at. 
political divisions to come?) Ironically, 
the European activities of Roy 
Jenkins, who has more claim than most 


Smith has analysed four specific MPs to a literal? reputation, exclude 
irliamentary sessions since 1935, but "im ‘ rom Smith s calculations. 


Parliamentary sessions since 1935, but 
his most important contribution is a 
tabulation of the literary productions 
— of MPs in 1981-82. The authorship of 
MPs is difficult to categorize precisely, 
but Smith includes in his calcultions 
the publication of books, pamphlets, 
collections of speeches, prefaces and 
articles contributed to group volumes. 
By this token some .15 per cent of MPs 
had publications in J 981-82. the 
highest number recorded in terms of 
both authors and titles. 

The breakdown by parties is 
revealing politically and culturally. 
The Conservatives, with over a third of 
the Parliamentary Party as authors, 
have overtaken Labour in figures for 
literary production. This indication of 
a cultural shift to the right is underlined 
by the predominance of "dry" over 
'** "wet” writing on the Government 
benches. Political subjects account for 
60 per cent of their titles, naturally 
enough, but we should also note the 
twelve works by David Mudd 
(FnlmoutJi and Camborne) “exclusive- 
ly devoted to Cornish themes". i 


The survey has led Smith to some 
fascinating conclusions. The first is that. 


Robert Hewison 

MPs have been driven to providing it 
for themselves. 

I put it to Trevor Smith that by 
implication he was criticizing his fellow 
academics, regardless of party, for 
their lack of political engagement, and 
he agreed. T therefore asked him, as 
Head of the Political Studies 
Department of Queen Mary College, 
which party lie recommended readers 
of the TLS to vote for. "Vole for the 
most thoughtful" was his reply, in what 
sounded like the guarded tones of a 
closet partisan. 


One reason that Trevor Smith does not 
the increased literary 
productivity of MPs is that in 1979 they 


calculates that in any one year sonic doyenne of nrt« , 

20.000 of the titles added to the Public Bakcwell) Richard en - ^ 
Library stock would be eligible for Head 5 BBC MmbSff Ward - 
PLR. "Well over half the authors that Michnel KustowArte SL ^ m 
the scheme was intended to benefit - Editor of Channel 4 RmT* 0nb * 
that js to say authors popular with established personalities ilfJF* 
Public Library borrowers - have ofpiiblicantlrommertSSSjES?* 6 
registered for PLR. expect to be challenged b y c S|? 

Which means that probably a third Peter Fuller and John Wyver i«,R 
of those the scheme could benefit have whom are nutting their ideas min ™ 
not bothered to apply - though tire with films for Channel 4. pra * 
registration will of course continue Somehow television k 
after June 30. There is also the br^k out of the^acS^ll 
possibility of a last-minute rush, and that programme mSSSTS 
applications have picked up recently, imposed. While some ar fU.. ■ 
■Ae PLR office, is Hoping tS stimuli Jy l.nvc plowed he S 
applications with testimonials from monograph and the artist's l 
such satisfied registrees as Roald dead as criliral (nm,. i ... 


expect to he challenged by crit a ? 
Peter Fuller and John 
whom arc putting their ideas into ora? 
ticc with funis for Channel 4. P ^ 

Somehow television will have to 
break out of the hackneyed foi 
Imt programme executives hi 
imposed. While some arUfco!£ 
may have pronounced the ariisft 
monograph and the artist’s himJT 


orioted woVrte- eieclronic 'media P“ffi p Ps ftEWW Siii 

rss ■srsifVsir k£°e ,o 

pamphlets than rhev did fifty vears aao. 'I 16 ? uWic Lending Right, Act. fins is a h * a ™ I??/™. 5 e tB l ,y - un 


The most prolific Labour MP was 
Gteville Janner with thirty-six titles, 
mainly on legal matters; next is Tony 
Benn with twenty-three, and Sir 
- Harold Wilson with twenty, Smith 
notes in passing of Sir Harold’s 
publications .that Richard Crossman's 


J pamphlets than (hey did fifty years ago. 

Indeed (he book has become the key 
; medium for ideological debate'. 
(Indirectly, this must be a criticism of 
the balanced, bogus discussions of 
television.) But why are MPs writing 
more? 

Smith has some trenchant comments 
on the relationship between practical 
politics and acndemic political 

thinking. While career MPs 
increasingly choose "politics 

facilitating occupations" such as 
journalism, there has been a virtual 
disappearance of ‘‘the essentially 
public, politically committed 
university teacher". The 

(icademicization of political discussion 
has drained it of ideological fervour, 
though the rise of technocratic 
reformism has not meant that 
academics have kept out of politics. 
Campaigners such as G. D. H. Cole, 
R. H. Tawney and Harold Laski have 
been replaced by a new breed of 
politically-oriented academic: "the 
closet partisan who makes his 
contribution not as orator, party 
oligarch or legislator, but as a 

minl.iA.Ut L. I ' J . . 


timely moment to remind you that 
registrations for the first tranche of 
PLR money, to be paid out in February 
1984, have to be with the Registrar by 
June 30. 

The first registration period for PLR 
- the money will be calculated on a 
sample of public library loans made 
between January and June this year - 
has proved controversial. In spite of 
the Registrar's best endeavours, 
registration has proved an irksome, 
bureaucratic process. The difficulty of 
tracing past collaborators, and 
especially illustrators, has caused 
delays for many. The final figures for 
the first period of registration may 
prove even more controversial: after 
all the fury of the PLR campaign, 
authors have proved reluctant to come 
forward to claim their due. 

At the time of writing, with some six 
weeks to go before the registrations 


plenty of authors who appear never to 
have heard of PLR. The final tally on 
June 30 could provide embarrassing 
ammunition for the enemies of tire 
scheme. The Registrar of PLR is at 
Bayheath House, Prince Regent 
Street, Stockton-on-Tees, Cleveland 
TS1 81 DF. 

«*• 

While television appears to have had a 
stimulating effect on the art of political 
pamphleteering, what has been the 
influence of the medium, and in 
particular television arts programmes, 
on the arts in general? This often 
uneasy relationship will be the subject 
of a weekend conference at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts on 
June 11 and 12. 

The conference will be preceded by a 
two- week season of screenings of 
television arts programmes. This 
amounts to a miniature film festival, 
with evenings devoted to the work of 
John Read, the director of the first ever 
television nrts documentary, and to 
auteur directors such as Leslie 
Mega hey and Barrie Gavin. However 


. '' .h publications jhat Richard Crossman's oligarch or legislator, but as a 

i! ; .. P.iarfeshavetuid a distinct influence on- ministerial henchman drawing a salary 

; - ' L . : > .lepslatpiM writing. Regardless or the • 85 8 temporary civil servant". These 

ij: Seeqsfe s . Act. revcladq.n? -of ■ new . partisans are . happy to give 

^ ‘ *1^' “gag? 


The. Liberal Party, meanwhile, has 


Liberty Equality or Fraternity. 
Deprived of intellectual nourishment, 


close, the PLR computers in Stockton- television nrts documentary, and to 
on-Tees list 5,356 authors and 48.200 auleur directors such as Leslie 
books - an average of nine titles per Mega hey and Barrie Gavin. However 
author. This is certainly well short of the programming has produced some 
the 10,000 or more authors who were cn dcal juxtapositions: an episode from 
expected to register, though to be fair I he late Lord Clark's culture-consumer 
there was no way a figure could be oriented Civilization will be followed 
arrived at except by inviting hy a section from John Berger's 
RegiatiW' John politically agonized Ways of Seeing. 

I 'W 4 ' 'inciude" Ac 


Author, Author 


.Competition Nq 124. 

Readers are invited to identify the 
. sources of the three quotations which 
follow and la send us the answers so 
that they resich this office not later than 
June 17. A prize of £10 is offered .for 
r- the first correct set of answers opened 
on thaL date, br t failing that the most 


Competition No 120 
Whiner: E. E. Duncan -Jones 
.Answers: 

1 PS-Ta-morrow night I am going to 
see OleltOt an opera from our Othello , 
und one 0 f Rossini’s best, it is said, ft 
jwlf be curious (o see in Venfce the 


exp** ,o have * sf,«» ,i.b do^n of ££ SSSSlh Z in 
registered by the end of June, and he Bragg (in n session chaired liy the rc| 

• Among this week's contributors 

. C ™ L Ehrlich is Professor of Econo- 


— - » forms, they are (he 

staple of arts television. Terevtsioo is 
also limited m the subject matter! 
chooses: performance is preferred to 
critical assessment, "heritage" subjects 
are more favoured than the risky 
avant-garde or rough-edged conuSy 
culture. (The ultimate arts programme 
was once dreamed up in the canteen o( 
BBC Kensington House, Gala Trend.) 

At the conference, independent 
producers like Geoff Dunlop of 
Channel 4’s Illuminations will argue 
that television has many unrealized 
opportunities for opening up tfe 
relationship between the medium and 
the arts. Television must become more 
a participant In the creative prows, 
and less an embarrassed and distanced 
presenter. 

In the meantime, what of television* 
financial participation in the arts? On 
the face of it the BBC and commeidd 
television are important patrons d 
living artists, But, outside the field of 
music, the minority status of us 
programmes gives the accountants an 
excuse to keep budgets low. The real 
difficulty, however, is that television is' 
much more ready to exploit already 
hard-won creative resources than 
invest in the production of new one. 
With very few exceptions television 
corporations contribute nothing 
beyond facility fees to. the arts they 
present. The ICA has had fmaiKal 
assistance from Chanhel 4 in settingup 
Ihisconfercnce, but no company thinb 

it worthwhile to support the ICAosi 
regular basis. 


l*wrfT-7wi«Ar. VrfYRiL EHRLICH is rrotessor ot Econo- 

lator of Leo Spitzer s -Essays in Seven- rrjic and Social Histarv at Ouepn’c 
tenth Century French Lllemlurt, 1983. HSversily? Belfast * ° 
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nearly correct - in whtchicase inspired Venetian story itself represented, be- 
. ^nsidmatforf 1 ^ . a | SD : .h® taken into ' sides to discover wh at they will make of 


cunsiueianon. . , • : Shakeyeare In Music. 

■ Entries, marked, “Author, Author Feb^r?^0 "isig*' '° ^ h " M “ rtay - 
124" on the envelope, should be - ^ i818 - 

addressed to the Editor, The Times 2 * lalked of Music’s gorgeous fane; 
Literary Supplement, Priory House, st ‘ raved about Rossini, 

John|sLane, London EG1M4BX. The Ho P ed Ronzi would come back 
solution and results will appear on June - : . : • • ' • : *• again, 

24. And criticized Pacini. 

W. M. Pracd, “My. Partner*’. 

I f drive through the streets, and r care 3 Tooraloo, tooraloo, tooraloo, loq - 
_ , not a d-n; ' Fiddled! diddled!, diddle di di; 

tne people they stare, and they ask Figaro si), Figaro gift - 
...... , , , who I am, Figaro quit, Figaro Id! 

And if J should chance to run over a How he likesaoins it- Ha ha f 


, Entries, marked, "Author, Author 
124 on the envelope, should be - 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement. Priory Houte. St 
John’s Lane, London EG1M4BX. The 
solution and results will appear on June 
24. 


■Ha. ha! 


, cao 

‘ can pay for the damage if ever 


Simon Blackburn's Reason and Pre- Hilda R. Elus Davidson is a Fellow 
diction was published in 1973. of , Lucy Cavendish College; Cam- 

■ . bridge. A revised edition of her Scan- 

Philip Brady is Reader in German at ainavian Mythology wns published last 
Birkbeck College, London. year- 

™ inc,udc 
Ceua Hawseswor™ Is a lecturer in 

e hook on y .he„ove U ^lSC 8 

, a t,- -i ' . of London, 

i/^ BuRR ?^ is ^ author of Medieval ' 1 

Writers and Their Work 1982. . Robert Hewison’s In Anger: Culture 

... . > • {P the Cold War 1?45-196Q was pub- 

Sutler’s Pusey Rediscovered lshed ,nl98L 
will be published in July. 1 u 

3 , Geotoe Holmes is a Fellow of St 

• I - Catherine’s College, Oxford. 

Richard Calvocoressi is a Research ■ 


:r to John Murray, Victor BrOmbeRt is the Henry Putnam 
.. LJniVersity Professor of Romance and 

:’s gorgeous fane; S«ui^ teramre , M Keeton 
issmi • University. He-is currently completing 

mid come back “ °"thenovel S of 4tor Hugo® 
. * : ’ again. f .,. 

‘cnL • isihe.antho'r of Medle\>ai 

Ay Partner^. .... : Writers and.Thelr Work 1982, . 




Norman Nichoi^on's most recenicol- 
lection of poems, Sea To The Wst-a*.' 
published in 1981. ; ' 

Alan Paterson is the author of V* 
Law Lords , 1982. 

Anthony Pheian is the editor of Tit 
Weimar Dilemma: Armu&ri&K.’ 
lion which will be piiblislied later ttm 
year. 

Anthony Phillips's books iodwj 
Lower Than The Angels: QutW* 
raised by Genesis J-II, I9S3. • . 

Peter Redorove’s most recent no**'® 
The Facilitators, 1982. 

Charles Rycropt’s The i 

Dreqms was published In 1979. -■ "■i 

Roger Scruton’s most reant -bjj** ; 
include The Politics of Culture, ! 
and Kant , 1982. . K ■ •: . 



d(mce*she eWaged. 
: v . ;:?V , thtee bands. 

j 1 And. wtqrcdthe Rltzbne6 Walking : 


A u r,i l. . v ! “ is a Kesearcn *\muck OLKUiun » mu™ — 1Q irt. 

A. H. Clough. Dipsychus, part 1. Assistant at the Tate Gallery. His Mick ImlAh’s collection of poems The in ^ ThePoJiticsofCullW, ^ 

and Kant, 1982. 

Tveniis^^d , - '- v : . i. . -A. W. B. Simpson is f^fessoThf ll* 
sir Weltschtnerz andcry he ill' She ^ afiDecds, wafi-piib- ^H'KE&fclsthegiithorof TheRuisldh at the Univertity of Kent.', ; 

igulillc offspring of--r^V6|kVi^i(H f I s !’?? ,a .sf :V .f!’ . V4MW- • j* 


. -.4 ,L I, ■ — 7. — * . r\UHEKl JKiUKLJM w C.rAUf M 

'■ at the Vniversity of Toronto. End of the Keynesian Era; gjgg" 
, the Disintegration 

Y*?^ Ri * Buckinghatti; The Political Economy, J 977. . .. 

» PMidcal Career of Georhe ' : . 1l. 

..First Fit, If a I™ . . i - ,7w' 



- : ihrelr:? translator of booka ir 


_ ; ' ■ was published in i 981 v' 
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TheFalklands 

War 

r ir _ Geoffrey Wlieatcroft in his ele- 
U nl review (May 13) of the literature 
Re Falklands campaign rebukes me 
fcrmv syntax, dottiness, and a number 
Ser misdemeanours. Doubtless he 
Lie his piece before the two mves- 
ilaiive journalists who have actually 
uken the trouble to go to Lima and 
Inquire about the Belgrano and the 
Peruvian Peace Plan, Paul Foot of the 
Odlv Mirror end David Taylor of BBC 
fiewvdght, returned and supported 
shat I nod been saying. 

in accusing me of parliamentary 
monomania, Wheatcroft reveals that 
however considerable his literary 
knowledge and ability, lie knows 
rather less about the Labour Party and 
the House of Commons. Often one has 
io say things that go contrary to 
received wisdom twenty-three times - 
on the twenty-fourth occasion, people 
begin to take notice. 

Partly as the result of the behaviour 
about which Wheatcroft complains, 
serious people arc beginning to ask the 
question: Just why aid Mrs Thatcher 
sink the Belgrano, without consulting 
the Americans, whose hemispheric 
relations would be affected, without 
checking with her own Foreign 
Secretary, whose stated purpose in 
beine in Washington and New York on 


fleet? 

TAM DALYELL. 

House of Commons. 

Johnson’s 

Dictionary 

Sir, - I'm sorry to be a bore about 
Samuel Johnson, but the reiteration by 
J. P. Kenyon in his review of John 
BaneU's English Literature in History 
1730-80 (April 29) of the hoary legend 
that the purpose of Johnson's 
Dictionary was "stabilization rather 
than definition" gets, aftpr a century 
and a half, to be pretty, boring loo. 

I wonder whether either Kenyon or 
Barrell has ever glanced at the preface 
to the Dictionary, where Johnson 
Sates that his purpose is not to “form, 
register" the language, and that, 
“°“gh he may have started with the 
thought that the work might “fix our 


out of the minutiae of the production r< 
and manufacture of wool - one of many fi 
unsuccessful attempts in the eighteenth c 
century to do what the genius of Virgil b 
had uniquely succeeded in doing with e 
agriculture in the Georgies. "Clothing a 
small images in great words", Johnson tl 
described Dyers technique. Kenyon " 
(or Barrell) commends the work ti 
because it “represents the woollen 
industry as a corporate effort in which 
humble weavers and shepherds. \ 
wealthy merchants and noble 
landowners join their labours one with 
another". A laudable project, no 
doubt, but fairly unpromising material 
for poetry. If Eliot, instead of writing 
The Waste Land, had pul together a 
similar didactic work describing the 
day-to-day activities and corporate 
effort of Lloyd's Bank, it would 
probablyhave as few readers today as 
Dyer's Fleece. Nor do contemporary 
poets seem intent on composing epics 
or georgics expounding the corporate 
intricacies of North Sea oil production. 
This may indicate a false set of values 
on the part of readers and writers of 
poetry, but if so, Johnson can hardly be 
blamed for it. 

The legend so dear to British 
historians that Johnson was nn 
“ilitist”, authoritarian snob in his 
lexicography, as well as in everything 
else, seems to have been started by 
Macaulay, who, in his ignorance, 
thought Johnson despisea history. 
(There is a useful book on its way to 
publication which will show that 
Johnson took history very seriously.) ft 
has continued to be propagated by 
many of Macaulay's successors, 
notably his fellow-peer Lord Dacre of 
Gian ton. As good a comment as any on 
the continuation, bv those who haven't 
looked at the Dictionary, of the 
tradition that its purpose is to exalt 
"the role of the gentleman", "the 
refinement of language", and so on, is 
the ungentiemanly and unrefined 
quotation from Swift that Johnson, 
probably with relish, gives there in 
illustration of the verb io piss: “One ass 
pisses; the rest piss for company." 

DONALD GREENE. . 

Department of English, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California 90007. 

Freudianism and 
Greek Myth 

Sir, - At the beginning of her review 
of Georges Devereiix s Femme et 


remain, they were not meant to he rW*4Y»r»4-c in R#w*irc 

fables For our own time." Her UCICClS 111 BOOKS 

contention here is correct but quite sir. - I wonder if 1 am except ion id 
beside the point. One might suy with ;imung your readers in finding that un 
equal force that Shakespeare, Swift increasing number of defective books 
a 7 >d Pope wrote “about themselves and Jire reaching the shelves in bookshops. 


their society" and that their works 
“were not meant to be fables for our 
time". But they are! 

CHESTER L. R1ESS. 

1610 Avenue N. Brooklyn. New 
York 11230. 


So far this year 1 have had to return 
books no less than five times: twice 
because entire gatherings were lack- 
ing. once because the colour plates 
were out of register, once because the 
leaves were creased in printing, leaving 
broken lines of text, and infuriatingly 
in this instance, the replacement copy 
was itself imperfect . hnving n hole in 
one of the leaves. 

These are serious defects: all oc- 


tn _ III this instance, the replacement copy 

IxO 0111 S LiftSSICfll was itself imperfect, hnving a hole in 

nintirniarv 9 one of the leaves. 

UlltlOIlary These are serious defects; all oc- 

Sir,- Adrian Room has the ‘‘annoying curred in expensive scholarly bonks, 
habit", says J. H. C. Leach in his three published by major university 
review of Hoorn's Classical Dictionary presses. I have not counted those 
(May 20). "of citing verbs by the first ‘ books which are shop or warehouse- 
person singular of the present tense, soiled, nor those that are simply badly 
but translating them as though they manufactured, 
were infinitives But Adrian Room is | n 0 |j t j, ese instances the booksellers 
in good company: both Liddell and conccrnei | hnvc agreed to replace the 
Scott and Lewis and Short follow the d e f cc tj ve copies without question, but 
same practice. As it saves two letters t j 1 j s ; s scan[ compensation for the time 
per active verb m Latin as well as in ant j eX p ensc involved, especially if. as 
Greek, the publishers of both lexicons is ort ^ n lhc cnse w j t h specialist 
must have saved a lot of pnnting-mk uca (j em j CW orks, the book hns gone out 
since their first editions more than a of print in , hc meantime. 

century “go- Ido not know whnt the book i rude's 

KENNETH T. DUTFIELD. solution will be. 1 For one now collate 


had disappeared by the second-third 
century ao. ccniuries before the 
advent' of the Arabs; the story of its 
burning appears to be post- Crusade or 
lute Byzantine propaganda. The most 
detailed account appears six centuries 
after the Arab conquest in Bur 
Hebraeus' thirteenth-century World 
History, which was given wide 
currency bv Pococke's 1633 translation 
appearing at a time when the 
recent suppression of Galileo's work 
made the rationalist-obscurantist 
controversies of the eleventh-thir- 
teenth centuries which the library 


solution Will DC. I iui one now uuiihic imiCKCiing iiw uwisiiuai wi ic 

1-2 Market Square. Minchinhnmp- all my hooks ns soon ns I have bought seems to me wonderfully ironic, 

n, Stroud. Gloucestershire. them. I would urge my fc How-readers Job. its "miracle" ending clcarl 

to do likewise if they wish to protect against the grain with Rolh. Ti 

themselves against increasingly in- commentators, it has carried s 

<1 .VCIQSIS* ferior merchandise being offered in the conviction thnl they suspected 

shotw. sending it up! I don’t go as far 


Sir, -The letter from Robert Barnes 
and others (April 8) raises intriguing 
possibilities. 

Alastair Fowler has located ten 
unrhymed lines in Lycidas , occurring 
in the first nine stanzas: lines 1 (more). 
13 (wind), 22 (shroud). 39 (caves), 51 
[Lvcidas). 82 (Jove). 91 (winds). 92 
(sown). 161 (mourn) (“To Shepherd's 

r TI .-.C UllinnV I in 


to do likewise if they wish to protect 
themselves against increasingly in- 
ferior merchandise being offered in the 
shops. 

ANTHONY PAYNE. 

3b Kerrison Road. London SW1J. 

Charles Darwin 

Sir, - Alan Mackay’s review of. 
among other titles. Jeremy Cherfas’s 
Man-Made Life and Paul and Anne 


invention by Gibbon in another work 
with which Darwin, if not your 
reviewer, would have been familiar. 

ROBERT MILLER. 

American University of Beimt. 
Beirut. Lebanon. 

Joseph Roth 

Sir, - I am sorry Gabriel Josipnvici 
(Letters. Mny 6) in his comments on ' 
my review (April 22) of Joseph Roth’s 
Joh chose not to see lhc love and 
admiration 1 hnve for Ruth. His use of 
the fairy-tale form, in particular, 
bracketing the harshest of realities, 
seems to me wonderfully ironic. As for 
Job. its "miracle" ending clearly went 
against the grain with Rolh. To some 
commentators, it has carried so little 
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(Lvcidas). 82 (Jove). 91 (winds). 92 Man-Made Life and Paul and Anne 
(swain), 161 (mourn) (“To Shepherd's Ehrlich's Extinction (April 15) con- 
Ear: The Form of Milton’s Lycidas " in tains two surprising lapses from histor- 
Alastair Fowler (ed). Silent Poetry: ieal fact. 

Essays in Numerological Analysis, pj Rti the suggestion that Darwin 


conviction thill they suspected him of 
sending it up! I don’t go as far as they 
do. but an iconography of happiness 
consisting of u furnily snapshot and n 
soft drinks advertisement is either 
ambivalent or downright facile - a rare 
charge against Joseph Roth, and one 
whicli I bring with due sorrow and 
wonderment. 

On the other hand, if not having a 
half-declared interest in "modern 
rewriters of the Biblical Job story” is to 
be prejudiced, then 1 must admit 1 um. 
As to Gabriel Josipovici’s general 


Essays in Numerological Analysis. FirSti the suggestion that Darwin „ ”j, The v-Aue of adverse 

1970. pp 170-80). Employing the -lived before atoms and molecules had Sjsmhis Qwnhnsah5avsin feres tS 
technique pioneered by Fowler onfx^the, n « s s al wa > s mierestca 

^ micAael hofmann; ' 
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isolating centrepoints. if we disregard usually unfamiliar with contemporary 
the first word of the series, its scientific concepts. Certainly scientists 
centrepoint is Lycidas. Turning to the were acquainted with atoms and; 
poem itself, Fowler regards the short molecules. Reference to the OED 
lines as dividers and finds the shows that Palcy; who wrote one Of the 
centrepoint at line 102 with a sovereign ^xts set for Darwin's undergraduate 
image of Lycidas 1 head: • ■» — — 
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degree at Cambridge, contrasted 


Built in ih’ eclipse and rigg’d with curses atoms with molecules in 1802 and that 

h Be . , the modern sense of molecule was used 
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“nguage”, his years of- lexicography mythe (Mny 6) Mary Lefkowitz objects 
wve tauaht him that this is an to the Tact that Freudians “have used 
expectation which neither reason nor Greek myth [especially the myth of 


That sunk so low that sacred head of two 


Philosophical 
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wpenence can justify”. Or at the 
, OMtents of the Dictionary itself, where 
■ mnety-four different shades of 
of the verb to set that Johnson 
®™nfiuishes might lead . one to. 
Jfrable that he was considerably 
" tou ted in definition, • or, more 
P^cisely, recording 'current usage. 

i 0ne sentence that Kenyon gives, 
of context, from Johnson's preface 
j: ‘W. does nothing to support his 
new. He ' makes muen of the phrase 
jne irreverence habitually annexed to' 
‘ r ~ e “Pp manufacture'’. Johnson does 
that he so annexes it. In feet, fie 
H? 1101 in the least adiamed of his 

the son of a sir 

JJo.in spite of his fitial 
“■d brought the Johnsoi 
* rung pr -two ,up thi 
gnnding poverty.' Johnson went out of 
fi'}' 9 / fo praise the members of “the 
MStre as “generous,' liberal-minded 
■ , There; is the. stpry of his 
^rting^ prospective' buyers it the 
gran of tfie Thrale/(later Courage) 
SS*y. "We. are not here to sell a 

EL°.L!*i^ re but , 


Greek myth [especially the myth of 
Oedipus] as a guidebook lo human 
behaviour. Never mind that ... in 
Sophocles’ drama at least, Oedipus’ 
problem is not his sexuality but the 
limitations of his (human) knowledge. 
For an orthodox Freudian like Georges 
Devereux, myth is a collective 
representation of the unconscious that 
is revealed to individuals through their 
dreams. . . 

Because of the centrality of dreams 
in Freud’s analysis of how “the basic 
patterns of man’s emotions" are 
revealed; Lefkowitz might have been 
fair to Freud by quoting some crucial 
lines in Sophocles’ play, part of the 
llPMVBP.n TnCBStfl fltld OGCIiDIIS 
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thine. Transactions. Whewell used "atom m 
This structure! centre with Us image of its modern sense in 1837 and it is 
sinking lie sees as counterbalanced by unlikely that these chemical terms 
the central stanza, vi, with the were unfamiliar to the chemists who 
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lj( Chaucer Rbad. Cain bridge. . I; t i| lo-i 

■ Montaigne . 

Sir, - In her review of Montaigne: . j ! f j’ : * < Y. 

Essays in Memory, of Richard- Sayce, ! >: .% 

edited by I. D. McForlane and Ian . . J ; 

Maclean (May 13).' D. G. Coleman 
makes various assertions about i 

Montaigne and offers in proof of them t ■!. ' ; 

“the frequency with which he comes • :i « 'jp 

■ l. lilia nhlfnitoMlml hints. 'I ‘ J- i '■ 


ine cemrai - — back to words \\te ob!lquenteiu, binls 

enthronement of Phoebus, which I find were beginning to synthesize organic consanguinity and consiibsmtiahte. 
pointed up by the stanza's closing lines molecules or to Whe well's friend and aioser and entregloser . According io 
with their image of Jove in judgment, colleague Darwin, who was himself ft. E. Leake s Concordance desEssais 

.... ° mm a _ • >t t _ .f _ a. _ C _ .L ■■rtSwAmfii in v>arl AT/iu fnin n jp in SI ICXK Dl UVCl « 


This seems to suggest that the couple of sent out of school to university in part 
endwords at lines 91-2 are significant because of the time he wasted on 
(winds, swain). To summarize the first chemical experiments, according to his 
cluster of endwords: wind (with a play Autobiography. 

on “winding shee\")-shroud-well-caves s econ d, in one scientist’s review of 
are images of death, descent and an0 [her's work it is odd to see him 
burial; the last cluster winds (taking up per petuate the myth that the Islamic 
and inverting the significance of wind conquerors of Egypt burned the library 
at the beginning ofthe first cluster)- 0 f Alexandria, as tile Ptolemaic library 
swain-mount are images of 

Resurrection, lines 161-3 being an Informarii 

In vnrntinn nf/nr aver to St Michael lhe imormatii 


de Montaigne, in a text of over a 
thousand pages Montaigne uses the 
words biais sixteen times, gloser three 
times, obliquement twice, and con- 
sanguiniti, consubstantialiti and entre- 
gioser once each.. 

CAROL CLARK. 

Balliol Colfege, Oxford. 


^ Reynolds, at a gathering 
tHoutht ‘their hostess was 
Undue, : d(t6hUon »to a visiting 
i inHrS' much do you think you 
■ in 4 week; ifWewere tb 

' hj W PVa we Coild?" -“as if they 
nS^f,f n c omnjon ,'mechahics”, adefs 
' fhosq* oWn-silobbery, for 
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mother, many men there be / That in 
their dreams haVe done this act. He 
best/Subports his Hfewhocourtts these 
things as^ nauaht.!' (Translation by 
Clarence W. Tdendell.) Freud lias 
attempted to demonstrate that these 
things should not be counted as naught. 

Moreover, while I would agree with 
the ., reviewer's argument .that 
Devereux's interpretations' of Greek 
myth are undujy strained, in order 
io accommodate his prejudices. 

. particularly what appears to. be lus, 
mafe chauvinism, l cannot subscribe to 
her dwn prejudice which holds that no 
interpretation at all can be valid tfj 
pretends To find ‘ correlations and 
reievancies belween ancient myth and 
the moderti search for selE-knpwledgei 
The principle on which this, prejudice, is 
founded is stated in the last , two 
sentences ofthe review: . The ancien 
■' Greeks wrote their myths about 

*’ theiriselves and their society. Familiar 

and '.appealing as these stones may 


invocation of/prayer to, St Michael the 
Archangel to rewive the sou] bf 

»kue Apltnihfr. (hfr .RcQIlfC^" 


,_ i ireem sanctam. 

To point a sharp dichotomy between 
classical and Christian is anachronistic. 
Milton was working, in a recognized 
and consistent frdditlon of Renaissance 


Information please 


asten . 

Austen; for niy 
volume 1870-1940. 

Brian Southam. 

3-West Heath Drive. London NWtl. 


integrate It into L.nnsuan laun is roiauy 
justified. Also, as his education was 
classical, so his poetry is nourished by 
classical literature, and he hoS fqund a 
model for this poem in the pastoral as 
revived and developed by Petrarch; 
Mantuan and Alexander Barclay; Thus 
the classical -allusions, ushered in by 
the invocation to the Muses, signify 


tibnal crickfet:playmg countries; for 
n book. Tales from Far. Pavilions, 
now in preparation. . 

Lm Cooper. 

Allen Synge,;. 
Pavilion BoOks; 196- Shaftesbury 
I'.'AveniiPv’Lbndoh WC2H 8JL, • 


«nd Alexander Barc &y ■ Thus 1 Pavilion BoOksi 196- Shaftesbuiy . Nico KHRMli. 
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the invocation to the Muses, signify V; : > ;y ’ . Ub&K. ■ 

King's vocation as a poet and include Rudyard Kipling: Informanon about. Charles Tennyson 7Ti#r#* w ( IS0U— 1 879 ) ; . 
and identify Milton with King. They lellftrt ffi orivate hands, local and . - p^j priest, cider brother, of 
are also, in reference to shepherds,, to Specialized Ityplrter. or, , other Alfred, Lord Tennyson: Informntum 

Oroheus, to Phoebus as sol iustitiae, ; Sources not generaIly>no\Vn; for an • „ eohceifrilng the whereabbuls, other : 

bifocal, and classical allusion and edftfonofihe fettera'. ; ^ r ’than fo .Lincoln, of. MSS,., fetters, t 

Christian felth, hope and vision blend ;Womaj 8 Pinttty. \ ■ Photographs/; fttC; - for ,a£ ; cnftejil *i 

info a coherent artistie, unity. a ■ ,'bipgraphy--, r . ." 

- dptpd thornbfr ■ College,! Cjareraonr, UA 9171 1 . , ; ..... * • -Roger Evans. . 
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or iincaiqldgiied collections; for a 
selected edition of the correspond- 
ence to be published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

Jackson R. Bryer. 
Department of English, University 
of Maryland, College Park, MD 
.: 20742. 

Shota Rustaveli: author of the twielfth- 
" ccqtury Georgian epic poem The 
Knight in the Panther (or Tiger) 
Skln\ present whereabouts of the 
; fourteen th-ceniuiy _ manuscript of 
. the poem auctioned in London iq the 
mid-1950s.' . 

Nice Kiasashvili. 

13Pavlov Street, Tbili si 60, Georgia. 
USSR. 

Charles Tennyson Turner ( 1808-1879); 

■ ' poet and priest, .cider brother of 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson: Information 

■ 'COricefoing the whereabdufe; other : 
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LITERARY THEORY 


The critic’s new clothes 


turmoil of the 1960s. Contemporary 

TWrv Fnolptnn literary theory was born in response to 

lerry iLagieiOIl a deep-seated social crisis which, 

■ ■■ ■ - unusually, found its focus in the 

ELIZABETH W. Bruss academic institution. Palpably 

„ ti.- n f complied with technocracy and- 

BeaullfUl Theories: The Spcctacle of m ;|j tary violence, the academics 
Discourse in Contemporary Criticism / unab|e to CQ with an 

CflHrtn Tnkric (Jfinlrrnc T Tm up rC.1 tu " ■ i. . i - ... I 


519pp. Johns Hopkins University increasingly heterogeneous, sceptical. 
Press. £18.75. democratically-minded student popu- 

08018 2670 5 lation newly conscious of the credi- 

— - Ll , bility gap between traditional scholar- 

In the current heated contentions ship and a mass culture, 'theory, 
between literary theorists and Literary as Elizabeth Bruss points out, tends 
humanists, almost nobody has paused to arise when an intellectual enter- 
to raise the inquisitive, childlike prise loses its' customary justifi- 
question: “Where does literary theory cations and needs to generate a new 
comefromV There are several reasons set of acceptable questions. In this 
for this silence. To raise such a sense,' the sudden explosion of literary 
question is to engage in what one might theory is at one with a historical crisis 
. call “metal heory' , theorizing about of liberal humanism; structuralism and 
theory Itself; and for the literary the student movement were the 
humanists this would be to compound prodigal children of the same 
confusion, redouble the error, recount distraught father. The informal, 
a tedious tale about tedium. Literary spontaneous consensus of values which 
theorises themselves have largely sustained the cloistered particularism 
ignored the issue for rather more Q f Americnn New Criticism, or the 
complex reusons: partly because it shambolic empiricism of its English 
smacks of a despised "origin”, partly counterparts, could no longer survive 
because metathcones are not currently imexnmmed jn a period or disruptive 
in fashion, but mainly because most cultural change; it was becoming 
intellectual movements like most apparent that, as Keynes once 
people, are mercifully blind to their remarked, those who thought they 
own conditions of possibility. In a could dispense with theory were simply 
common Oedi pa I fantasy, theories tend j n the grip of an older one. Fewer 
to dream that they are their own students were prepared to revere the 
progenitors; to acknowledge that one traditional authority of critical 
had an origin is to admit (hat one may judgments, given the political quietism 
iiavean end. Literary theory, however, [hey implied, the socially particular 
now seems to have proliferated to a base from which they were launched, 
point - markeej. by Elizabeth Bruss s and the b | andly in J tu i t i ve impulses 
excellent study where such .self-, which shaoed them. Fewer students. 


reflection has become possible. 
Where, then, did it come from? 


which shaped them. Fewer students, 
too, were ready to acknowledge 
traditional literature as a trans- 


It came, in a word, from the political cendental object, in a world where. 


Metaphors without end 


both mass culture and avant-garde 
art were busy undermining such 
received aesthetic categories. 

in literary studies, as in such cognate 
areas as the social sciences, scholarly 
objectivity could no longer pass 
itself off as ideologically virginal 
or institutionally neutral; and 
structuralism, with its powerful 
demystification of the "natural”, 

E rovided a possible alternative. It wns 
ecoming clear, in short, that literary 
humanism was exempt from the 
embarrassments of theory only 
because its profoundly partisan values 
had, over the generations, become 
stealthily “naturalized’'; once history 
exposed such values to challenge, their 
drab protective colouring of common 
sense proved more of a liability than 
a defence. 1 

There a re other reasons , less 
emphasized by Bruss, why literary 
(heory gained ground so rapidly. For 
one thing, its richness, versatility and 
ainbitiousness proved capable of 
stimulating good students, as talk 
about spondees or spontaneous- 
creative life on the whole did not. This 
simple truth has never quite been 
grasped by conventional critics, for 
whom general concepts are 
intrinsically impoverished, remote 
from the heady flavour of sensations or 
the delicious grittiness of discrete 
facts. “Reduction and abstraction” , as 
Elizabeth Bruss reminds us, “are no 
less capacities of the imagination . .' . 
than the celebration of particularity 
and plenitude." The young are often 
less anti-intellectual than their teachers 
because they can less afford such 
luxury: in a world of mass media, 
unemployment, nudenr armaments 


and academic “disinterestedness" they 
can no longer easily assume that 
literary criticism is intuitively 
justifiable, and casting an eye over 
much intuitively based criticism, one 
can see their point. How could (hey not 
be attracted by a body of thought which 
offers to combine the rigour of 
scholarship with the relevance oP 
criticism? The literary academy lias 
always been riven by a contradiction 
between these ill-assorted pursuits, 
caught on the hop between a reputable 
but socially marginal professionalism 
and a socially concerned but 
disastrously amateur nioralism. In 
posing a range of questions at once 
technical and fundamental, literary 
theory offers a kind of solution to this 
demoralizing double bind. 

The ' title of Bruss’s book, 
provocatively coupling the aesthetic 
with the conceptual, gives a clue in its 
dominant theme. Few recent literary- 
theoretical claims have evoked more 
indignant snorts than the suggestion 
that the frontier between “creative" 
and "critical" writing may not after nil 
be entirely impregnable -that criticism 
is a literary genre, just as self- 
scrutinizing modernist texts are a form 
of criticism. Critics are expected to 
write usably, not beautifully; the tailor 
should be discreetly clad, not found 
poncing around in his clients’ evening 
dress. Literary theory may be just 
tolerable if it serves as a humbly self- 
effacing handmaiden to literature; 
"The History and Theory of Literary 
Criticism in ils application to English 
Literature ”, reads the title of a paper in 
the Oxford English School, squirming 
with anxious anticipations of anarchy 
and "irrelevance", Bruss, therefore, 
chooses to write on four critics - 
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E art of a generally applicable theory, 
lorrlda might deny the distinction but 
deconstruction has only been able to 
develop as a movement because there 
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Reconstructive Criticism: An 
.advanced introduction 
2W^p. Hutchinson. £15 (paperback, 

Jonathan Culler 

On Deconstruction: Theory and 
criticism after Structuralism 
307pp: Routtedge and Kegan Paul. 
£16.95 (paperback, £6.95).,' 

0 7100 9502 3 ' . ' • , , 

"No longer , busy being boto, 
deconstruction. U : busy dyong.” So 



. Vincent B. • Leitch remarks in an 
appendix to his Deconsttqtctive 
. Criticism: An advanced Introduction. 
For those who might heave a sigh of 
relief at being spared the effort of 
wrestling with an introduction, 
advanced or otherwise (let alone the 
real thing), Leitch also threatens us 
with "more extreme plans of 
liberation”, “wilder writing". In the 
likely event that the impetus of. 
philosophically based criticism won’t 
just wither away, but will seed before 
its death a "post-deconstruction”, 
Leitch's study, like Jonathan Culler’s 
On Deconstruction: Theory . and . 


v bto ? transferable ' bcedhrea^ot* -in- 

vestigation - even If their name-tags 
keep changing. Leitch places Derrida's 
work in a broad spectrum of 
structuralist and phenomenological 
debate, and shows how his basic terms 
evolve as a critique of the weaknesses 
of his predecessors’ positions, Culler 
sticks closer to Derrida's own texts and 
tries to display the Interweaving of- 
the main themes, as a coherent, 
development from the initial per- 
. ception (hat meaning is a function 
of "difference" - “the noise that is: 
present’ When pne says bat is inhabited, 
by the traces bf forms one is not 
uttering" t through the critique of all 
western thought as “logocentric”, as 
the., desire for meaning to be an 
immediate "presence", to the analysis 
of . texts in that problematic double, 
movement in which "logocentric 
positions contain the|r own undoing, 
and, on the other hand, the denial or 
logocentrism is . carried . out in 
logocentric terpis". One of the virtues 
both books share is that they demolish 
the sense, so often given by the' 
opponents of deconstruction, that it is 
a monolithic movement or a mass- 
production line turning out machines 
Bar processing texts. The life of 
deconstruction, however much it may 
have taken its impetus from Derrida, 

^dcomtaentqtbF on iaht^ dedon-. 
structiVe : ■ Cdxt . 1 > Is- v always : edn- 
‘.'ftphted with the Irony of trying to 


relevance of deconstruction to the 
problem of reading as it has developed 
opt of non-deconstnictive styles of 
critidsm. Many might feel that 
^etxntktrUCtioh'hBa^O carry -miich .of 


the guilt if reading has become 

E mblematic, but Culler presents 
lerrida's work as the explanation of 






hooks, without r 
Ityil-or;; resorting 
ns,.': have. thiepr 


contains its pm i negation -and thal 
ftyery : reading of a -work/ feven if: 
possible at.ajiria & misreading. Dj^pite 
; tjw.-OyqWpiijnJ theirjthemes, Culler: 
’find Leitch adopt very: different tactics 
; jp^dealing With trie atfibigqfty <jf their 
Own ’:rMatibp,: to the' : writeia whose 


ampli- 

^yirttie 


llil 


•works they. borfray..Oilleris';lutid and 

thorough , jfah mpve; into and out of 
;j.'qiher? people^ . krgumemi: without:; 
. jo stag the ^luier-of his ow^vpice and- 

/ argument, ^and'cad manage:, to s6eifj : 
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why we had to end up in a position in 
which “one cannot take for granted the 
unity and identity of one's reading 
strategies and experiences”. Feminist, 
hermeneutic and reader-response 
analyses of how we read literary works 
■ have shown how self-servicing is our 
central assumption that "the outcome 
of readme is always knowledge”: we 
have indulged In a “story" of how we 
read that dries not correspond to the 
reality either of critical or of common 
reading. Deconstruction for Culler 
does not Solve this problem, but offers 
us ways of not submitting to false 
solutions. 

Yet Culler's project does not end up 
• being as radical as, initially, he leads us 
to expect: his presentation of the 
outcome Of a Dprrldean vision of the 
non-uiiitary text and the non-unltary 
reading experience comes much closer 
to "traditional" Brito-Amefican criti- 
cism than to some Continental post- 
structuralism: 

Deconstruction shatters structural- 
ism’s “faith in reason" by revealing 
the uncanny irrationality of texts 
and their ability to confute or 

?u P 051 * 1 ' 011 

f^Hyteaia .^he jmpossiBiiity of ^ 
v ^enre of literature or science of- 
) -i- ^discourse, and returns critical inquiry • 
‘s i to. the task of interpretation. Instead 
... I rif using literary works to develop a 
Ppebqs of narrative; for example,' 
j; the critic will study individual novels r 
1 s . eB hdw. they resist or.suhvert the 
1 , L°8 lc « ;flflrratlve.'. Research in . the. 

.; humanil es,:: which r structuralism- 
. . attempted [b . = enlist in broad ; 

. i systematic projects; Is now urged to ■ 
. 1 return to;.close reading; to . “the' 
careful teasing oiit of warring forces 
.of signification Within the. text".,. 


./partiaiiar, Jacques uqrtlda.'' 1 ii 'ttiat 
• : they atesq much entangled iti.readii'igs 
;af specific texts that H is often difficult 
•-= for thh jhiliated to see.wh&t belongs 
orilytqthilocal discussion aridj^batl^ 


Ucism r Hts .wm.X Veading-'bf p con^ 1 

^mpwirv c^taf art a3heorV,is 

:,noi jirit r?Maycd^ but is^mafshalt/d as , 


.^u^.-.Cuyer s - >Verrion 1 .^jf- -dev igrriup 
instruct l&n Is WhiiM jrIipK. W 


be characteristic of the American 
development of the theory, an 
"Inslnimentalizing” that "tends more 
and more to show up as a narrow 
v method bf practical literary analysis". 
On Deconstruction does exactly what 
Leitch argues is typical of American 
deconstructors, who “tend to start with 
Derrida and go forward from there, 
taking his critiques of contending 
philosophies and literary theories as 
complete and definitive 1 ’. Nowhere is 
this clearer than in Culler’s own style of 

E resentation: although he writes about 
lerrida’s disruption of textual unity in 
works like Glas and comments on (he 
seriousness of Derrida's playful use of 
etymologies, coinages and wilful 
conjunctions between words, he 
scrupulously eschews any imitation of 
this in his own writing. For many this 
will put Culler on the side of the angels 
- he is level-headed, judicious, intent 
on communicating with his reader- but 
what it means is that Culler’s own text 
defuses some of what it attempts to 
expound. 

Leitch’s tactics are very different. 
Not that he Is obscure or wayward, but 
he sometimes presents arguments in 
summary form as a series or numbered 
units, sometimes constructs a bric-k- 
brfac of quotations; he resorts to mock- 
heroic invocations of. -.myth arid 
sometimes . to a kind- of knockabout 
farce that emphasizes the play of 
personality in a criticism which ;is 
supposed to deny the authority bf the 
, writer’s personality over Ins pro- 
appsairs something 
i .^^^ttont-TadlptogTst technician 
. in Miller," the ; hermetic, sometimes 
arrogant head-surgeon in de Man, the 
; distracted, general .practitioner in-' 
Riddel.. . r • . • ' , . •• •; 

• At the same time Deconstructlve, 
Criticism j$ a much more straight- 
forwardly historical ■ accoilnt than 
i Culler s, and, : not sharing -.Culler’^ 

, desire to come to a-'conclurion' about' 
the problem of reading as it affects 1 
jhc practice of jifernry criticism arid 
its teaching. H hp. a, much b fonder 
. angle; of -.yjsiori on. the deconktructive 
enterprise, Thus ; we : get mdre ' to for- 
mauonabqutt her different “gchopls”. 
-,pf decoqstriiCtion aria; a much' more 
-effort lo describe the points 
! .WbfUCt that separate 
knh '.dt Man ^from 
.%0'H.BIoprii arid. Geoffrey Hartman; 
2i' t h e w h ole YaV Schqot* from the 
#6up connected wi.thVRiddel.and the ' 
journal ^0tM^^ 2..LeitcH:alsp tries to '■ 


all in their different 
the carefully policed bSftS 
“imaginative" and 
writing. In a set of eleJSj 
intelligent meditations?^ 
po^eef in the manner A 
Jameson s work between exejJjftlJ 
critique, she deploys these .S? 
deconstnict Ihe division fc 
aesthetic" and “theoretical" 
sweet reasonableness inSj 
odds with the adventurousS^ 

case. She wntesexceiieatiyonIS 

On Photography and fiffj 
Metaphor, and what she h* 
original, ty on the over* 
Barthes is well balanced byabriS 

severe study of Bloom's “n«tH 

power , his “powerful aitraciHJ 
idea of solipsism and & 
meaninglessness. 

Beautiful Theories , as thi fa 
quotation suggests, is by m meat 
unreserved celebration of the kg 
reach-me-down Parisian fashion] 
Bruss wishes to alert critical pumas 
to the “penetrating pleasure ui & 
scope, the starkness or the inhku 
the sheer ingenuity of a concept^ 
design”, she is also well wised em4 

in nhilrrcnnhv nf crlnnA. m mm 


desian , she is also well wish 
in philosophy of science to 
Bloom's desperate im 
aestheticism with a modest dc 


critical objectivity and a rij 
rehearsal of its theoretical pro 
and conditions. Her eloquent, 
posthumous book is important g 
I n its own right; but it is i 
significant straw in (he wind iri 
now bending literary theory, ah 
preliminary Jockeying for jjositio 
examine tne exact sort of hisiu 
necessary phenomenon that iib 


analyse the very real divtaom 4* j 
have developed between Ptrisia?* | 
structuralism and American «* i 
struction, and to look an**?' 
in which deconstruction b»f« 


more open uiau r\. 

possibility that deconstnittfeoBwl 
moment within the oveiaij pP 
of hermeneutics or 
therefore, much more rMpo®" 
those critics - like W dde I'™'! 
Derrida as a focus for 
within an essentially Hew#® 
perspective: he is also moreopew® 
deconstruction’s evasions - * 
Instance, in . its. refusal to 
Marxism. s 

That doconstmclion 
successful In 'transfomung 
sophical theories 
sis is the result 
denial of "reference 
of language and of 
constituted as an h ^T.c 
figurnlive words, which ^ 
extrallnguistlc origin drew £ in- 
puts it in his discussion of 

which offer themselves “ 
having no referents, i w, ofwjj^ 

ideal version ^ 2l2t 
itself on: Derrida’s i 

analyses have .been ® 

bringing P hu “°P hl 2l;Sf W? i 
domain of the 
literary text. A 


or^lfferi^ dnd s .»SS<i 
doing so, howevM- , » m 
what we might call f y, fyff- 
of the text are ^- n f^ noiSlf' 
nowhere, they 

themselves, theya^ 8 ^^' 
lyingly. I 

biit metaphors \od jSj(iti?^ ; 

“throughness-lhat 

decorisfructiori Jtb 


qecqnsirucnwu 
confusion of raedi u J 

deconstnict on ; is .JJy J®. Q( pM 

rather than in^-rtTS w 
out of hand (sojhal 
theory will firid 


reaaers acienu»*6 v u 
of the common 

.cpricerned.ynth^whg ^ 

or: set aside, as mere- m 
suppresses. 

of our sense J ^ 

through roads” rathef;^. A 

ofi. a map. •. • 
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Smdhaliens and Beylistes - devotees 
of the work and admirers of the man - 
eelebale this year the 200th anni- 
versary of Henri Beyle/Stendhal s 
birth. His readers, a “happy few" at 
Grst, have become the countless many. 
Unsuccessful in his lifetime, Stendhal 
consoled himself by saying that a book 
was like a lottery ticket: his time would 
come- in 1880, or perhaps in 1935. He 
has won his wager, a victory in which 
he only half-heartedly believed. Out of 
tune, i( not out of touch with his 
contemporaries, who were not pre- 
pared to appreciate his peculiar 
brand of ironic romanticism, he found 
responsive readers in our ire du 
roupfon, an era of scepticism, self- 
conscious enthusiasm and hidden 
nostalgia. 

It Is fitting that the second volume of 
the Oeuvrer iptimes in the Pldiade 
edition has come out just to time for the 
bicentennial celebration. Its tireless 
editor, Victor del litto, the animating 
spirit of the Stendhal Club, thus 
. continues to devote himself with 
.remarkable zeal and expertise to what 
has grown over the years into a near 
cull- The; second, volume of the 
Oeuvres in times is particularly 
valuable, for it contains, in addition to 
diary notes and fascinating personal 
documents, the two major autobio- 
papbic texts. Souvenirs d'Ego- 
Juw and Vie de Henry Brulard K The 
latter esoeclallv. enverino ihe earlv 


ations and of reverie, the disjunctions 
of the narrative flow. The illusion of 
spontaneity protects and enigmatizes 
the lyrical moments - the moments of 
greatest vulnerability. 

More sharply perhaps than any other 
nineteenth-century novelist, Stendhal 
helps us become aware of the 
problematic nature of the modern 
novel. His work illustrates the ironic 
tensions between fiction and reality, 
between poetic statement and 
referential fact. The claims of realism - 
the famous image of the mirror on the 
highway - are in themselves con- 
sistently ironic. The intertwinings of 
autobiography and the heuristic lie 


Victor Brombert 


Writing, for Stendhal, fills a tragic sallies are deceptive. He is the lucid 
void. In the act of tracing words on a dreamer, the tender cynic, the 
page, the novelist, no less than passionate ironist. For Beylisme - a 
the autobiographer, discovers those word coined by Stendhal himself - 


essential fragments with which he means the art of masking a self- 
restores the largely effaced fresco of his consciousness devoid of senti- 
tnemory. This restorative process, this mentality, a code of desire rather than 
filling-in of the Wanes, is his victory gratification, a capacity For joy rooted 
over death. For unlike Flaubert, who in the awareness of vulnerability, 
feels impelled to say no to his carnal Stendhal's pursuit of happiness - the 
self (“Arriire la guenillel"), unlike famous chassedubonhetir - has little lo 
Hugo, who believes that the great do with the superficial litillations of the 
writer is by definition posthumous senses. As L£on Blum pointed out long 
(“having been, they are ,f ), Stendhal ago, in a book that remains one of the 
retases to esoouse death. His vocation finest on Stendhal. Stendhal's notion 


milk* Id l/J UV4IIIIMVM UUUM.MI4.WW 

(“having been, they are’j, Stendhal 


“JVT UilU scirucauuiii m. 

■W»'-lhe myth of childhood is' 
Intimately related to the liberating joy 
°f Rtking. 

' toy is precisely the word. Stend- 
tastes, opinions aqd attitudes, 
appealingly provocative . as they may 
provid? only « surface titillation. 
Wnat engages tne reader is a love’ for 
*hat literature , reveals and what, it 
^Places. Reading the self and weaving 
a textual reality compete in urgency. In 
■ earliest letters, Stendhal comments 
. «» the fever that goes with tfaie physical , 
of aligning - words on a page. 


■ • ■ v . na|iuvTini»ig 

ptonastygly ' illegible, Fever seems 
m riee.d to have- accompanied all his 
^positions; Ld Chartreuse de Panne 
J**j_cpmple»efi. m sOven weeks. . At 
ittnes^thp. ex'cltement was too. over- 
: Powering,: interrupting the flow of 
; JeutarratiVe. as at the end of Vie 
Henjy Brma'rd, which remains sus- 
aa it Were, in mid-sentence. . , 


•*252t' tow ; one must be 
^follow the ifttrjcades'Of a style 

V WytCtr mrhrnm l iliibf»D''- ftimitfth (mnlc 


* thaf 'provokes., and 
i PW Bft jtne reader; compelling Mm to 


Stendhal shows us what it means to 
play with the possible directions of ^ 
one's life, what it means to treat ? 
oneself as a character - multiplying the w 
self in order to take stock of it, 9 
surprising oneself in the act of writing, B 
confusing chronology in order to 
apprehend the effect of time, deceiving t 
in order to invent the truth. li 

Toinventmeanstofind.Thewriter’s Jj 
quest implies the urge to discover a J 
personal voice that was not there to 
Degin with. Stendhal knows that * 
nothing is more elusive than sincerity. 1 
“How many precautions one must take 1 
in order not to lie!” he writes at the E 
beginning of Henry Brulard. Indeed, 1 
how many twists and turns, how many J 
oblique manoeuvres characterize his 1 
.writings! Sincerity, he felt, needed a 
mask - not to hide, but to be. How to j 
say that which is nameless; how to fill 1 
the gaps - Stendhal called them “les < 
trous” - which memory and imagina- 
tion peed in order to bring into being t 
any truth? Not lightly does he call j 
.blasphemous the desire to speak of that , 
which matters most. < 

The real subject, Stendhal knows. | 
remains the unspeakable. Negative i 
images take over. Preterition, much 1 
like understatement, is one of his 
favourite devices. Merely to evoke the 
shadow of a fact or feeling is already an 
achievement in ? hia-. .eyes. , Direct ■ 
narration of deep emotions seems tef - 
him doomed to failure. Towards the 
end of Henry Brulard, as he tries In 
vain to recapture the inebriating 
-discovery of Milan, he resorts to a 
striking image: one cannot see clearly 
the part of the sky closest to the sun. 
He repeatedly Invokes the pudeur of 
writing. Henry Brulard ends with a 
moving and eloquent refusal to 
translate into words the Ineffable 
quality of experience. “One spoils such 
tender feelings by describing them in 
detail.” Elsewhere he speaks of the 
silence of happiness. At tne beginning 
of Souvenirs d’Egotisme, he decides to 
. “skip” the happy moments for fear of 
profaning them. Yet, by his own 
account, his whole life as a writer was a 
struggle to translate into legible signs 
the "music”, of his soul. 

The joys of reverie and love seem to 
' him, however, to elude any effort to set 
them down. They remain, as he puts it, 

' innotable. This Insistence on an 
- impossible mUBical notation situates 
I Stendhal’s meditation at the very 
1 frontier of literature. Unlike Flaubert 
\ or Hugo, who place the reader securely 
f inside the monument, if ■ not the; 
» mausoleum, 1 Stendhal u®> wita: 

5 ” ^^aMouf as the threads' 

5 prison de soie) where the ever fragile 
5 text comes Into being. Hence -the 
\ Stendhaiian , vibrato : of ;• . self*con- 
sripusness; the fear 6f always saying 
: too little or too much. ; . 

I ■ Irony arid improvisation seem to be 
e the dominant noti$. Ydt they can be 
‘ deceptive: the urge to write is never 
light-ihearted, Death : remains the 
n underlying theihe , the'pre-text ofwhat 
is Stendhal self-mockmgly .calls lamapie 
e . iScrivante". In Henry Brulard, the 
ie death of the mother (In childbirth) is 
Ic .presented as the inauguraj moment ot 
1-' his tally conscious life, hlS vie morale. 
L : The ; double reference ; to Tristram 
id Shandy’s deferred birth is not only an 

16 ?JS to'tK 

fterary 


refuses to espouse death. His vocation finest on Stendhal. Stendhal's notion 
is neither monastic nor sacerdotal. He of happiness engages the moral being: 
does not have the slightest inclina- it cannot exist where conscience rebels. 

H^o ritU !!a fa ^^^ OSe ^Sn ''or Be/e° J h;°d'’d=vou^ ^ 

ui Sreifn. C.bS), and liked u, think 
^ ponirf d d that they would cure him of his 
gladly begin all over again. “exaltation k la Rousseau". The 


Ideologues (Destutt de Tracy, 
Lancelin. Caban is), and liked to think 


dismissing the father. Bui the private 
theatre also allows him to play out u 
masquerade which converts self- 
affirmation into the greater delights 
of self-effacement. Stendhal's fiction 
sings not of conquests, but of accepting 
to be love’s willing dupe. “Le bonheur 
d’etre dupe" is an expression which 
echoes throughout his work. De 
1' Amour unequivocally sets up Saint- 
Preux's defeats (Rousseau again!) as 
far more satisfying than the countless 
victories of Don Juan, for whom 
seduction necessarily remains a rather 
banal affair. 

The mask protects and affirms the 
lyrical impulse. We are touching here 
on the pervasive themes of 
dissimulation and disguise. “I would 
wear a mask with pleasure. I would 
change my name with joy" , he writes in 
• Souvenirs d’Eeotisme. From Ihe start, 
there is the desire lo remain invisible to 
the glance of the other. ”Ne pus ritre 
devind”, is Ihe watchword. In the 


wtio remain attacneo to me ana womu . ■ , d ’ hj of his devinfi”, is tne watchword, in me 

gladly begin all over again. Ro US S’ T?.e salons of Paris. Henri Beyle paraded as 

That is also why Stendhal continues iddnlogues taught hint techniques of ° 1 cynic, allowing his mind lo 
to have faith in an exchange between ral ional analysis; they inspired him Je buffoon oT his soul. Bui to 
living and telling, in a shuttle without w ith a taste for classifications, a belief dissemble means lo play n rme. to 
ultimate priorities between life and art. j n the combined vi r lues of psyc ho logy become * “Jj- 
There is both modesty and courage in and physiology, a faith in the strategic appear the opposite of what I jjajly 
. this oscillation, this double allegiance. use Q f ,h e human will. But their lesson “J 9JJL *!£J™ J!I a !f{3 
Literature may be a passionate escape, was j|| U sory, nnd he knew it. Rousseau hcticmnl wnraclCR, Jj™ 

never a substitute. Until his sudden remained present, though repressed. reveling oneself by flirting with what 
death at the age of fifty-nine, when an , . , ' , one is not - these are nil part of n 

apoplectic seizure struck him down on In his novels, some of the most creative mental choreography, 
a Paris sidewalk (he was at work on a delicate moments, in terms or imagery Whatever is deep, says Nietzsche, 
new novel. LamieD. Stendhal knew and rhythm, seem to come straight out , _ (hc mas | Ci j s i t surprising that 


new novel, Lamlel), Stendhal knew and rhythm, seem to come slraigm out 
that he could only write so long as of Rousseau s Confessions^ or Reveries. 

. writing remained a joyfully subversive But they remain preciwly dis 

activity which allowed him to praise framed by ironic authorial intru- n(v 
that very life which literature would sions and disclaimers. Rousseau is SO! 

deny orreplace. ffitfySLS SB “f & 

Studies published to coincide with Q cnevai on his way to Italy with , 
the bicentenary tend to stress the N a pt>|eon’s army, is experienced as a 
intimate Stendhal, rather than the R OUSSea uisiic pilgrimage (‘‘ivre de 
narrative artist, the creator of bonheur de la lecture ue la Nouvclle p. 
characters, or the encoder of hidden H f[ oise «) m And did he not state, some 
meanings. Biography seems to be back twe nty years before Henry Brulard, ^ 
in one form or another. Michel tha , he wou id like to "translate" the .1 
Guririn's briskly written La Politique Confessions into his own style? _ 

de Stendhal demonstrates that even his ' r 

politics are rooted in the libido, while The self-conscious repression ot c 
Kurt Ringger’s L'Ante et la page is Rousseau is meant to be reil-ievcnling. ' 
; made up oitbree essays, eachof which jyA|pi ^ 

d'Aneriliaue’’, “Images du bonheur , scenano, is Increasingly tempted uyme n 
“The B Pleasu re of Writing”. Rtagger allurements of self-paternity. The ti 
has also contributed to Stendhal e creation of pseudonyms- and writing is vi 
Milano , a collection of over sixty for StendhBl a _ steady exercise, in s 
papers read at the fourteenth Stendhal pseudonymity - is doubtless a way of tl 


revealing oneself by flirting with what 
one is not - these are nil part of n 
creative mental choreography. 

Whatever is deep, says Nietzsche, 
loves (he mask. Is it surprising thut 
Stendhal was fascinated not only with 
dissembling, but with hypocrisy? The 
notion of a “depth” to be hidden casts 
some light on his life-long attraction to 

K rison images, on the importance of 
appy incarceration to nis novels. 
Julicn and Fabrice discover their inner 
life within prison walls. In gaol they 
conceal the very joy of concealment. 
From behind nis prison walls, the 
prisoner devises a system of com- 
munication. Fabrice's happiness in 
the Farnese tower, as he reconstitutes 
alphabets and sends coded messages, is 
emblematic of the writer’s joy as he 
■works out a language with which to 
i encode his hidden inferiority. 

There ii- nothing- frivolous -about 
Stendfial’s brand ot hedonism. This, 
incorrible tourist in search of sensa- 
tions, this lonely and restless figure 
who refuses to be satisfied, is hot after 
superficial excitement. His is the cult of 
the privileged moment . ... ("pour- 
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Ctongress and largely focused on _ 
Stendhal’s personal relationship with a 
city that provided his greatest musical 
pleasures and his sharpest pan® of 
love. In more ways than one, Milan 
remained for Stendhal the ideal locus 
of an emotional and cultural appren- 
ticeship- 

Yet the opening pages of Vie de 
Henry Brulard are associated not with 
Milan, but with Rome. In this wistful 
exordium, the glance of the narrator, 
from atop the Janiculum, surveys all at 
once the panorama of the "eternal' 
city and the panorama of his life. The 
vision of Rome is symbolic and ironic: 
the time-schemes of private story and 
history, are telescoped. Stendhal 
delights in reciting the names ot 
landmakers and. monuments, as he 
counts the years of bis, life and 
discovers that ne has reached the age of. ’ 
fifty, The Pindo. San .Pietro in 
Mqntpno, . the ■■ ;yuia;,- ^idrtmn^. . 

jewof nam iM blen’Jsw Iththe pleasure 
-ortelling. The autobiographer knows 
from the outset that autobiography is 
fiction. Yet the -view from fhe hill 
. overlooking ancient and ipodern 
'* Rome gives the illusion .that, bis own ■ 
time and the time of history coincide. 

In these moving pages; mythopoetic 
understatement and heUristic self- 
probings* bring together private 
reminiscences, lyrical meditatlon^.the 
awareness pf ageing and death, Jn wh at . ■ 

: refuses to become . a ; posthumous : . 

perspective: . . • : 

Stendhal teaches his reader that the 
will to know' the self ts.also the will to 
construct the self, and that Ihis self - 
remains (^substantial with the act of : 
writing.. iTliese dynamics: of- self- 
creation may, explain why . the true : 
Beylistes are QrSl and . foremost , 
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un tel moment il vaut la peine d'avoir 
vdcu”). His heroes discover the 
pleasures of reverie and memory: the 
exquisite nocturnal hours in the vergy 
garden remembered by Julien in his 
cell; the enchanting evenings associ- 
ated in Lucien Leu wen's mind with 
the sound of Mozartian horns. To 
be sure, Stendhal loves to sip midnight 

E unch in salons where all the ladies' 
ave hnd lovers. He claims to be bored 
by “honest" women. But I he true 
pleasures, he knows, are of a spiritual 
nature, and carry one to what he calls 
“le pays dcs i tides", 

If Stendhal denounces I'esprii de 
siriettx, it is not for lack of seriousness. 


kind of strength he admires can be a common language. He knew 
found in an ant as well as in an moreover that the rule of ideologies 
elephant. This cult of energy, which was really the rule of the majority, 
Nietzsche found so appealing, informs of public opinion, of a despotic col- 
Stendhal’s passion for the Italy of the lectivity - anonymous tyranny par 
Renaissance. He does not tire of excellence. 

singing dithyrambs to the powerful This explains why the exceptional 
individualism of heroic periods. Such individual, and individualism, are so 
admiration also implies a critique of lovingly treated in Stendhal's writings, 
contemporary society. Behind the cult What is at stake is survival itself in the 
of energy, individualism, and revolt, face of the great tides of history, 
can be read a political lesson involving Stendhal was quick to grasp that 
the diverse and often divergent politics - especially the politics of 
meanings of the word freedom. freedom - were hardly compatible with 

This lesson, loo, remains the freedom of Ihe individual; that il 


pleasures, he knows, are of a spiritual the diverse and often divergent politics - especially the politics of 
nature, and carry one to what he calls meanings of the word freedom. freedom - were hardly compatible with 

"le pays dcs iddes”. remains the freedom of the individual; that it 

If Stendhal denounces I'esprii de pa radoJ( j c;iL Stendhal's passion for ^d becomc increasindy urgent to find 
sinenx, it is not for lack of seriousness, make _ him watch the unfold- wa y s of defending the human spirit 

but because he instinctively rebels P against all deterministic pressures. 
against all forms of hyperbole and R?,- 0 |nrion the Emnii-e the Bourbon t00> 10 his ,,ovels dld he find of 
pretension. If he refuses' lo carry his ?' '■ The jT Monnrchv) as S sl,bverli "S Ihe pressures of plot and 

Read like a Holy Sacramen, (Ihe image . snTcS.’ He "™«‘" ““'horily. 

L S >V.‘ “ SSSfilfiS 3SS22} JotoO h traMhri pdfiics in . novel ...How indeed was one to, resist the 


characters readily convert their cell 
into a locus of meditation and freedom . 

Quite remarkably for the time, this 
lesson in freedom extends to women us 
well. Madame de R£nal, Duchess 
Sanseverina, Lamiel, represent a 
progressive dednratiou of indepen- 
dence. Ever since his childhood, 
Stendhal in fact dreamt of courageous, 
resolute, emancipated women. He 
conceived of their intellectual and 
sexual equality with men. To be sure, 
such notions of equality served 
hedonistic impulses. But they 'also 
served a sense of human dignity - a 
dignity always compromised, in 
Stendhal's view, so long as the 
education of women remained an 
instrument of oppression. 

Ultimately, however, even feminine 


Coproduced 


himself to a struggle against all forms of 
counterfeit. Sucn a course is not devoid 
of courage. The world, Stendhal feels, 
owes us nothing; we do not have the 
right, no matter what happens, to 
inflict our misery on othere. This 
dignity of the homme de bonne 
compagnie owes much to Ancien 
Regime elegance which Stendhal, 
despite his “republican" sympathies, 
continued to miss all his life. 

There is another form of courage 
which Stendhal's fictional imagination 
projects into a cult of energy. Julien 
Sorel is slender, almost Trail; yet 
his concentrated inner strength is 
impressive. Jn Rome, Naples ct 
Florence, Stendhal explains that the 


were like a pistol shot in a concert-hall. 
Yet the political pistol shots can be 
heard throughout the pages of his 
books. It is as though he felt the desire 
to be inside history as well as the need 
lo escape from it. Astride two 
centuries, having participated in the 
retreat from Moscow and known 
rapidly changing political regimes, he 
understood that the acceleration of 
events meant the tyranny of history. 
More keenly than any of his 
contemporaries, he sensed that the 
dialogue between the generations was 


tyrannies of history and politics if not 
through strategies of subversion? How 
was one to protect that which one holds 
dear, if not through the practice of 
kelmdn (defined by Oobineau, and in 
our time by Czeslaw Milosz), the art of 
saying yes so as to continue thinking 
no, (fie' dissident's art of survival? For 
open revolt has become ineffectual. 

Needless to say, Stendhal is the first 
to recognize the risks of mental 
disguises and masquerades. The mask 
may adhere to the face. The lie can 
become chronic. But there is 


emancipation must be seen as part of 
the larger paradox of Stenalmlian 
freedom. For along with In 


becoming increasingly difficult, that exhilaration and poetic potential in 
the rule of ideologies made it almost such inner freedom. In all his novels, 
impossible for fathers to understand Stendhal projects the dream of escape 

through the prison of privacy. His 


theirsons, and even for brothers to find 


Sanseverina. there is the sequestered 
Clfilia who, in her father’s repressive 
fortress, enjoys the “freedom of the 
convent”, helping to transform the 
Farncse lower into the charterhouse of 
La Chartreuse tie Panne. The prison 
metaphor remains central to the quest 
for freedom. It is the space of love and 
of writing, the privileged mental space 
where language and communication 
can be reinvented. Does Stendhal not 
compare the “animal named writer” to 
a silk-worm that has eaten its fill oF 
mulberry leaves, and now needs to 
climb and weave its silken prison? It is 
in this prison-house of words that 
Stendhal found his true freedom. 


-V. 
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Jacques Bersani, Michel . 
RaimQnd and JeaN Yves-Tadi6' 
(Editors) 

Etudes proUstlenitfiSj IV: Proust et la , 
critique anglo-saxonrie 

344pp. Pads: Gnllimard. 160fr. 

2 07 024828 3 

Derwent May 

Proust 

85pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95 
(paperback, £1.75). ■ 

0 19 287612 0 

Surveying the history of Proust's 
reception in England in the latest issue 
Of the Copiers Marcel Proust, Robert 
Gibsonxaptures both, the flavour and 

t yllt t.Mi' 


first commemorative volume of essays 
appeared in 1923 under the editorship 
of Scott-Moncrieff. whose Swanns 
Way had appeared in 1922. It was a 
mixture of praise and blame - Arnold 
• Bennett* censured Proust’s inter min-' 1 
ably rambling sentences, while 
George Moore compared him to a 
man trying to plough a field with 
knitting-needles. 

When Professor Gibson laments the 
passing of the era of “amateur” critics, 
’like these • .lie will have, many 
sympathizers, now that,, a . dour- 


a few brief comments, This survey is 
followed by five articles on Proust by 
British : academics. Ninette Bailey 
provides a logical and convincing 
application of Philippe Hamon’s con- 
cept of “closure" to A la recherche. 
While R. G. Veasey makes an ingen- 
ious but to my mind less convincing 
analysis of the role of the “pyramid^ 
image. Richard Bales discusses 


academic criticism has largely taken 
over. But the history of Proust in 
English is also one of taste arid fashion. * 
One generation of critics favours the 
tracing of affinities (from Petronius to 
Dickens), another stresses the social 
chronicre, like Edmund Wilson, who 
saw Proust as both historian and 


: L- hJl I > 


■mage. Kicnara Bales discusses 
the controversial status of Le Tethps 
retrouvt as a reflection of Proust’s 
aesthetics, hnd Alison : Finch, an 
acknowledged expert, on • Proust’s 
manuscripts, provides . a well-docu- 
meiUed and persuasive > response to 
Feuillerat’s suggestion that Proust had 
impoverished his novel by -exten- 
sive cuts in the lyrical and - descrip- 
tive passages. Margaret Mein sug- 
gestively outlines Proust’s symbolic 
treatment of wings, flight and aviation. 
Philip Kolb (who else?) introduces 
more than thirty letters fro 


i 


cepoye. r.ivamen ire aqsnelcl , , wrote 

[ft. Dumber )97l ;tha^ sbe and ;li<*r 
husbartdtyad juil spqhL.tWO week 
iLvIng^ajid, breathing proust;; to vthei 
point ."where she- fell her " own 


... - ithe v -,rtst!;;'^. 

^rn $und^ rings. , When eating b‘. b.he ,, lK 
P.y H .[ Laurence ; «JehdiShc*s PrduSt’i- 1 
infantile 'preoccupaUori with trivial 
while. Aldous;,'. Huxley V-Anthbftv' 
Bcav^,; Ip . Eyffarfa Gaza ; describes’, 
Prqu^tn&- 


, point *■ -wjier e - site, - 
■ possibl lilies ^ foreclosed 
cbIfoed;by, Virginia 


her own 
a.Feelin 


.gergies iv. 

of; hOnipsexuali |y , iri; ihe eArl 
vl92Ds, eYen!5hthu5ias(ic adpnr " 

‘ sRnfly;, .while, the ireaefi 

Albenin^ ranges from, d: 

tQ.': outraged’- m 

cOnfusiort ariddisunityii 

h.o .jhosl^^sUy tb Prd 

n ; 

tbi 

ci§lyi 


d6fmqyj%ell . ,., r „ is 

•hptebqoka, Witb'dMflUed commentary;. % a 
'' ' an updating ■ of 5 

^ed^H7^n W, ° graphy 10 cdv ' r q,e 

Jj v mat 

TO pass from ihe Cahlerjt to Derwent « vai 


“What people who have not read it fail- 
' so often to realise is that it is a groat 
1 comic novel” testifies abundantly to 
1 the existence pf a purely notional 

■ “Proust” so obstinate that a critic must 
i address himself to the “failures of 

■ realisation” of non-readers. 

i ' •_ May gives n thumb-nail sketch of 
Proust s life and background, and then 
; directs our attention to that "triumph 

. over separateness” which characterizes 

the novel. A brief summary of the 
"story" provides some instant land- 
marks, and thereafter the book 
.addresses itself.to most of ihe novel's 
. . major themes.'To cover so much In this 
. 'short space demands compression. 
Proust’s characters are described as 
“consistent within themselves (which 
, does hot mean predictable) ip every 
aspect of their behaviour”: this begs so 
many questions as to mislead, while a 
page on Baudelaire as precursor Is a 
i^jn.^hich quota (Inns are 

% «P rod,il ced withoMt’ comment 
\.VPl ha . /..» used here in the sense' 
™ -pefinant” or “frag”), it is at such 
moments, that one sefises May has 
made jomewhat histy raids bn the 
. . available Scholarship. 


David Bellos 

Mary Susan McCarthy ~ 

Balzac and His Reader A sti.n,, 

J!? e gallon of Meaning i Q S ^ y 01 

Comdaie hmnaine 

£13 P & Universily of MUsou h Pita 
0 82620378 7 

Balzac (more usually "ihe Balariu 
novel ) used to be the urtguS 
whmping-boy of literary theory 2 
inytlncnl location of “naive reK 
and texts were held to be inietestinife 
direct proportion to their distanced, 
this Inst. But as ihe lights went outh 
the house of structuralism, with & 
publication of Barthes's SIZ in 1970,, 
new era dawned for the Comfcfc 
humaine. Alongside the contrnDbj 
scholarly work of specialists, there te 
arisen, in the past decade, a new kid 
of writing in which Balzac (“fo 
Balzncinn novel") serves to support ■ 
and to' demonstrate different theet- 
etical standpoints in literary study. 
Barthes, or fashion, or both hn 
transformed Balzac from a negaht 
cultural reference into a positive ad 
prestigious object of critical debate. 

Mary Susan McCarthy's Balm ad 
His Reader is one of the by-produclsol 
this new status - not a paiticdiri) 
harmful by-product, but of no real im 
to anyone either. The “reader" herlidb 
refers to is not, of course, any historic^ 
person or group, but a theoretical 
Instance created by the text, and called 
upon to “coproduce" the meaning of 
the novel or story in question. After! 
brief sketch of method in which the 
names of Wolfgang Iser, . David 
Bleich and Norman Holland, ut 
invoked. Ms McCarthy gets d&to to 
showing how the reader's “copra- 
ductiorv’ is tightly controlled by 
the author's handling of itn 
“strategies” - metaphor, description, 
narrative structure and the dew* 
of the reappearing character. Tk 
jargon of ‘‘rending” theory there- 
fore acts in this book as »; 
ineffective cover for a very traditW 
pedagogic exercise - tne dem» 
stration of the critic's mastery over®- 
creator by analysis of the creators 
control of the reader/cntlc, M 
traditional exercise would in the pa 
have been carried out on a f»“* 
broader front than it is here; 
hardly convinced of Ms 
control of the Comtdle Iwmaw 
the only evidence she provides B 
extended metaphor froirtl"“ 
.Birotteau, a description mffl] w 
Recherche de I’abso/u, the narrei* 1 ^ 
La Grande Dretiche JJJ. 
rcapiienrlng characters front u re* 
Gortot. . ■ 

• The whole question of ^^1- 
control of the render Is 
serious study, with or without theKj. 

of ,, reHdcr-orientcd‘’ ,heo1 ^ - a 
criticism. 1 1 was raised, , 

the first major piece of 
devoted to Balzac, Salnte-Bc^ , ^ 
review of La Recherche ielabtW* 
1834; Rainer Warning hasmade^j: 
perceptive remarks on ihepaj®. 
manipulation of Ihe re^^ ^ 
opening pages of 
prefaces encf dedications 
in their various editions also 
powerful and corttrad ictory ^ 
the reader, Given what 
the reception of 

-would be unwise to assgm^ g^ - 
novelist succeeded; In : 

■ meanings “coproduced ^ •• 

readers, . except -in “■’^,2*1? i 
succeeds in provoking do™* :t, ^ 
meanings: and the;: roanjw ■■ ^ « 
construction. The_ ^.sirt - 

concerns ,thfe authentic! 11 '' 
doubts - whether 
Flaubert does, with areas of 
philosophical subsidenW' of-JIs at* ' 
his Eductions and ■ 

' surface 

id, uptouched-.l^ 
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Jenny Joseph 

B<yond Descartes 

59m. Seeker and Warburg. £5.50. 
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Patricia Beer’s latest collection. The Lie 
of the Land, has on its cover a sepia- 
JUd photograph of the classic 
Slish landscape: a lightly wooded 
nifcy cradling neat geometric fields, a 
handful of houses and sheep in the 
foreground. The picture evokes a 
sentimental view of the countryside as 
ariare of comfort and continuity which 
Palrids Beer's elegant and rational 
poems do their best to subvert. In 
‘farmhouse 'nme", for example, the 
ftwr-hundred-year history of a 
farmhouse gives rise not to a 
celebratory pageant, but to a catalogue 
of mortality; 

Men live much longer now 
linn their sheep do. 

Yctall Ihe lime - once more, once less- 
ee passing bell seems to be ringing. 

At night all our ghosts 
Sum in the walls singing. 

Each wkjd puUs -Straws 
From the descendant 
Of tbe fltsl thatch. 

Ihe cat, fed indoors nowadays, 
laps Hke a watch. 

Tbe dock on ihe night storage healing 
1Ua Hke a taxi wafting. 

Several of the poems in this volume 
explore a tension between attachment 
to place and specifically personal 
values. In "The Emigrant", the Puritan 
Roger Conanl “bom in Budieigh, 
Devon", resolves the conflict between 


hi, d^ jofeiiih isp^of birthed --I„ wartime fortyvears ago" (“Soma 
unwlllingnsss to Bbflndon the Sunnv Dav 11 ) Tne land has no 

New°Worl^ ra hv C aifkirra *11 the 5 ** oi ^» nc ® beyond that which the 
A^H«nl d Jn by flskm8 fcllow ’ human mind or a momentary vision 

Americans to re-name their town mBV i e nd 

Budieigh. “The Simple Life”, an * . . _ 

account of the marriage of C. R. and T lhe L , °P enin E, poems in Jenny 
Janet Ashbee, weighs tne rural idylls of J P^P h 5 Beyond Descartes reveal a 
.Arts-and -Crafts idealism against a similar suspicion m the face of 
more conventional family me, and 8 cn eralization. The world is only in 
retains a cautious ambivalence about 

the attractions of both; , 5. re ',^ ® nd relativistic notions 

affect the structure of some poems as 
pie Simple Life Is Inside well as providing their theme. 

You, she said, wanting babies. , . , , , 

It is not William Morris \ s f and a S ain on shoi « 

Patterns, nor gleaming hobbles, Where we stood and watched the waves. 

Nor that apprentice who died Pf rather, since I write this 

At twenty, as the cherries 1 imagine us standing there. 

Formed all along the road. _ . , , . 

So I sit, town-girt, and imagine 

Marry me. said his wife. standing by you on the shore 

Hard soap and flabby candles ® ul vision not being a pen 

And Edward Carpenter's Me wrilm & ww-only a thouglu. 

vfS,S C A h rr^f ! “ d! " Jenny Jonph’s last two collection, 

And four luminous daughters Rose In the Afternoon and The 

Shut out the Simple Life. Titinking Heart, were notable for their 

The opposition between values rooted mixture of parable and realism. In this 
in landscape and in individual human new volume, uncertainty fuels a wry, 
lives is made explicit in the title poem, nddlmg humour or a melancholy 
where the pilot of a crashing plane I° n gmg for Meaning and 
j-ui — — i-.-t. a— .J r. *U„„ manifestation that are “knotted far 


> a go” (“Some images insisting on the connections 
land has no between destruction and creation, 
lat which the exploitation and growth, 
nentary vision AnJ 5CC ,j, c h CIi ki,y hunting prosperous 

man 


deliberately chooses lo destroy trees man nc station mat are Knottca tar 
. .. cattle, sheep" rather than the away \ There Is a strong awareness of 
people of his home town: the vicanousness of much human 


from death 

■ He saved his people. Discerned 
The lie of the land, and dropped. 


the vicariousness of much human 
experience. In “Living off other people 
- Welfare", the positive side of this, the 
enriching aspect of imaginative 


His muscled ice pushing the earth down. 

It is not beci supplies but, circling his 

veins 

The lymph he pumps through her 
incestuous system. 

No wonder they thought up the body and 
blood of Christ. 

Sec how the babe grows and ihe mother 
shrivels 

Five pulsing men and a little woman that 

bows 

Nearer the earth each day. And the new 
corn hursts 

Shouldering and splitting the rod and the 
husk blows empty 
To be mashed in the mud. 

Individual images of suffering and 
deliberate cruelty, such as the child 
abuse and political torture evoked in 
“Untitled”, are disturbing enough; but 
more chilling still is the feeling that 
runs through several of these poems 
that such evil is permanent. The soldier 
climbing a mountain “to fight Winter” 
in “Another old tale”, symbolizes the 
recurrent struggle to improve the lot of 
an individual or a society. When he 
dies in the attempt, the soldier appears 


no more significant than a “little speck 
of grit". He has only dreamed of “a 
state called Summer, a world thought 
human". 

In the long title poem Jenny Joseph 
attempts to get beyond dreams to a 
“Clarity more than daylight / Clarity 
of the long slow stare". Her vision is 
' again a desparate one: 

As if all good 

Were only an opposition in face of danger 
A shaft brought out to highlight the cloud, 
and then 

Ever a fading: 

- and she explicitly rejects the 
consolations that might conventionally 
be opposed to such a vision: 

Salvation through human love and 

sacrifice 

A dead idea, and one that works in 

practice 

Only in very limited circumstances 
That do not have a bearing on these 

people. 

Both The Lie of the Land and 
Beyond Descartes exemplify a precise 
attention to patterns of reeling and 
thought. Together they demonstrate 
what seriously applied intelligence and 
stringent moral reasoning can still 
achieve in poetry. 
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u l Z 7 T c sympathy, is emphasized. By looking 

If tbe attractive senes of curves that .,< nto Qt (i[ er people's rooms'^ one can 

make up the lie of the land can contain capture some of [he delight of others’ 

ttnAthftr snrt nf ip umnt hnnp. ic fhfir* r •.« . < r.i.. ■ 


Taking licence 


another sort of lie, what hope is there 
for a political stance that draws its 
strength from the historic struggles of 
those who worked the land? In^Blood 
will have Blood”, describing a 
Blackpool conference singing the "Red 
Flag”, Patricia Beer senses a politics of 
vengeance, a refuge of scoundrels. For 
her, national unity is the temporary 

E roduct of crisis, something which may 
e drawn from a common response to 
the sinking of the Penlee lifeboat 
(“Lost”) or the singing of Vera Lynn 


lives without having to Take on their Mick IlllUlh 
responsibilities. _ 

But the interdependence of human AV1N WAR 
lives can have a dark side too. William More Little Ones 


Blake’s symbolic figures, the Prolific g 3 p p 
and the Devourer, seem to haunt the 35545 


extremely impressive, extraordinarily 
harsh visionary poems which make up 
the third and final section of Beyond 
Descartes. The “Man as cannibal" 
section of “Man as matter” is 
particularly memorable: its grotesque 


Anvil Press. £3.50. 
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l" The Elektra Poems 
is 77pp. Anvil Press. £3.95. 
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Lolling in warm water 
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Tony Connor 

^ and Selected Poems 
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W&UAM SCAMMBLL 
A Second Life - 

'' Liskeard; Harry Chambers/ 
gjerioo Poets. £4.50 (paperback, 

0903291 387 

.John Whitworth 

t^Batterfiies • 

^ fSw(3* !ld Wwhii*: 


' sweep of "Resurrection”; “On the Last 
Day tho wrecks will surface all over Lhe 
sen." (AH of these, of course, are 
memorable, because there is only one 
Line to remember.) Poems like 
“Divorced Women in Dormitory 
Towns" (twelve lines) and “Spring 
Song" (nine) are melnncholy 
observations whose affective power 
belies their miniature scale. There is 
even an explicit yearning to vault 
littleness in the “Ambition harboured 
for an unwritten poem: “l want it 10 be / 
u statutory legend in its lifetime / built 
to outstare the twittering birdlike 
critics.” The placing of this in an 
assortment of trivial successes and 
forgettable failures is a typically good 
• joke. 

% . Also from Anvil come the weighty 


skin is "foxed / like a first edition’’; and 
“I feel grief Hke a stitch / In the side, 
sense it like a missing stair". Above all, 
there is an ■ attempt to cope with 
intimations, of mbrtality by making 
sacraments out of the secular. In 
poems like “A Hot Iron" and “In the 
Kitchen", Oakes is very close to the 
Christopher Reid of “From an Idea by 
Toulouse-Lautrec" and "Pea Soup , 
the vocabulary., of a religion which 
cannot be believed in stiff holds out 
some kind of restorative power, and 
the Quotidian is translated into the only 
possible kind of sacredness: “Prayers ( 
Are uQt the rafts on which we shall be 


The second collection of Gavin Ewart's critics, me placing 01 mis in an 
short pieces to emerge from the Anvil assortment of trivial successes and 
Press is full of surprises. Not the least forgettable failures is a typically good 
nf ihese is that so many of its contents joke. 

safe 

comforts he describes at such length in. Jo®™, semi-congou a .seCrctrons . of iox fethe centralshbjectjbutlus 

the second half of his book; but it is habitual literary effort-. , ■ ..language is,bhd in adifferenl sense,. He 

impossible, too, lo believe that these These are the hllle thoughts. (often "avoids plain WOrfh and efi^t syntax 

can ever prove the source of very sexual) -that - pass ^.through lW jth a riionplonous ener©j of 

interesting work; eveiybody s imnd . . . while.he or unn atural Invention whose effects are 

Wiiiion? Crammell writes an urbane she “ * a ' dn 8 for 8 trai D or ^i a , bus often obscure, or ugly; a line like 

William ^cantmell write ar^bMe, ^qp, walking along the street or. «ci Q thed In crease from new duck 

witty, extremely M l f_8W8 "5 PJf JJ7 Jj sitting in a pub expecting the amvol to smile" draws faint and. 

which the pressures and deUghts of^ the Q f affiend . . < Sometimes they turn fncff«ctual associations between 
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can ever prove the source of very 
interesting work; 

William Scammeil writes an urbane, 
witty, extremely self-aware pqetiy in 
which the pressures and delights of the 
everyday are ironized in forms which 


everyday are Ironized in rerms wmen QUt gU1 somet i m e S they have (I unin teresting 

sometimes have an almost la P ida 7 think) poetic merit. It is up to the grotesque • la 

reader to decide... . . Ssist ftii* Ire 


-m ihe preface to the first "collection put 

fine exactness of perception and P 8 1 ygars to compile, 

imagination; the casrette tape mi which Q “ £ evidence P of 


saved. / We say ho grace. We seek it in imagination ; the cassette tape onwhich J 85 -* 81 

our food." These are unassuming .. t h e Beatles climb / to uproar and. 


iwith a riionplonous energy of 

unnatural Invention whose effects are 
often obscure- or ugly; a Ifne like 
“Clothed In crease from new duck 
pants to smile" draws faint and. 
ineffectual associations between 
uninteresting objects in crabbed and 
grotesque • language. Some _ subjects 
resist this treatment more vigorously 
than others, and Marshfield makes sex 
look like one of them. The action of 
“Sleep, Silhouette", for example. Is 

K rated in verse which manages to be 
over-elaborate and grossly 
predictable: 

' my ambassador fingers grown aware 
liquidity means use, meant readiness. 

I was noi marginal; deflll dose - 


our toon." inese arc -the Beatles cnmD / to uproar hiiu. ” . ftr « vision it mlnht have : 

poems with no airs, but many graces, nirvana"; the articles of furniture after , fn 1^. su ?h^ the m Y ambassador fingers grown awHtc 

That the same cannot be said of a house removal which stay’ Wyas ■■ 

Tonv Connor's poems is obvious when house-serfs in War and Peace , One of its several limericks I was not marginal, deflit dose 

Kris S« it> appearance in the Natalya “wearinn her crys al shorider. afan ex^npleof the scemtag your preride whirnper - .tnng 

bath Weareinvitedtodiscover.it / down to breakfast while Pushkin is • , traditional fastldiousneist • your red intenor wfih singing pains, 

“^llingUkea tired prince / half-asleep killed in the duel. author 1 .traditional rasuoiousne. jpnger joys seatrerlng then, untfi^ 

tnwsrm water” It is tired because thb The references to Tolstoy and a remarkable poet Is Graves- , fromcrotch lo chm oursweaty bodies held 

toSSarrSWlfi- ^"taTwdtate sSEmiK te “ ve?l '>■!. Wi arrived, gyrelhil brc«l to bread. 
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“Lolling Hke a tired prince / half-asleep killed in the duel. T \ Z Ti' ZZJ 

in warm water". It is tired because th£ The references to Tolstoy and faTiiSre Sm he saves! 

bath : is post-coital; as to why it is a p us hkin here indicate Scammell’s (Lusted 

prince we are invited to speculate,! cui. extreme literariness: he translates.^ iEbtaiertfeSf • ' 

Imagine John Berryman brinjgicg this Ronsard’s and Milton’s Latin poems, the wav > 

sort. of. tWnSiOff with somcapTomba m. -»-addraaitea:;- ..aoema alto".: iBahMa^g^fiBl^ 


This dreadful 


lure that Dah of th^dbenWilPb^v Ud torthoatef^ . ’ we arc cncuu.ojjcu » Mortality nas a nanaior wno snuuw 

J«rved fof th^ penis PhuJip Oakes’s,, only an irritated bewilderment about an d re fere elsewhere to Coleridge, contrast with Ewart s own licentious aroun d his girl-friend & body like a 

2^“«ni'a Bath^, “lolls in the surf, why on earth he should think I’d be R us kin, Gide and Marlowe. While this behaviour . He uses the Anvil Press as a bHd ge r , to approve her rankest odours 

TaS&fc gye? Above the spot where interested. In this, it is typical of tfte frequently gives his work resonance ratherstylish substitute for the bn ,ltis with his deplorably sensitive olfactoiy 

wVAii is achate, casual and "new" tibems In the book, all wntten ^3 depth, it Can sometimes rob it of hardly necessary to confirm his oym entrancBS -\ A poem Which sticks to the 

■ entirely ^In after ^Connor's .departure from j mi nedmcy. tt iij difficult to decide “SitS” tuidd. 


■we are encouraged to draw a 
contrast with Ewart’s own licentious 




-' (he bftly tbfng-of its kind, “ItSteells of 
raw u Mortality" has a narrator who snouts 


ul w. "lav enqroiy.-in 

Jhe evocations of other 


Humourless, -formless, Mncpnse 


ade ' embkntetio. family H 


“the 1 rich imperatives 


iadethTOugh an those poems of Tony Harrison’s that anger find disgust, whl 


and disgust ^ which :a^ (Death ot a Mother" wit 
B feelings; poem .pathos (“So pitiful "-* 1 ~ 


. Better -than these, though all but 
Incomprehensible,' 'is an Eayplian 
monologue , "Ta-hes Visits her Tomb , 
(This sows its painstaking erudition 
through sentences of enigmatic; faintly, 
■comic brevity: - 
: Leapfrog down to Ihejasl mnsiaba? 

^ If you must; 

• Children, that’s a conopje jar. hfoi ]-y ? 
Lovh Story”, the : sequence of eight 


(“dear . duncb > hte calJs .hcr) is 
, such skin • ,1 uhdertnkefk with a robust suggestion of 




turn BIIII4I, auvu^iuii.-, uiiuu..«»u 

and bone") and the unexpected epic. | self-loathing. 
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52700. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 


social functions", was not unduly 
anxious to display his finds in public. 
He published very little of his vast 
output, and that little - collections 
carefully selected and strategically 
arranged - gave what now appears as 
an unnaturally clear and consistent 
outline to his growth as a poet. The 
bulk remained hidden from sight. 


poem as “on the wav from Augsburg to 
Timbuctoo” and, if he never quite left 


the blushing sort Brecht might well 
have blushed at the sixteen-year-old 
schoolboy penning patriotic fustian for 
the Augsburg papers - they loyally 
published it - hymning “this bitter but 
holy strife". But then that same 
schoolboy was within eighteen months 
attacking war and praising broad hips allows him to rhyme “Kyrie Eleisons” 
and bottoms swaying in the blue of with ,, bums”).“vitalitftt was the craze. 


Augsburg, he also never quite reached 
Timbuctoo, preferring, it seems, to 
keep one eye on the exotic, the other 
on the earthily familiar (how 
convenient, for instance, that German 


It is over thirty years since Max Frisch 
accorded Brecht the rank of a literary 
classic - a backhanded compliment, 
since classic to Frisch meant 
ineffectual. Frisch had a point - two 
points, in fact, for few would deny the 
ranking and none would deny that the 
world has indeed remained largely 
unaffected by Brecht's desire to 
provoke thoughts of change. But in 
those intervening thirty-odd years it is 
Brecht himself, or at least our picture 
of him, that has changed. At his death 
the bulk of his work was unpublished. 
He had been more seen and henrd 
than- read, associated more with the 
Berliner Ensemble's productions than 
with words on the page. Over the years 
the works have been printed - first , the 
plays and the writings on theatre, then 
some of the poetry. In 1967, eleven 
years after his death, a “collected" 
edition was published. There followed 
the so-called working-journal, the 
early diaries, the letters, the film- 
scripts and film-sketches. But now, to 


hazard a prediction, we have reached 
the end or the major surprises with two 


volumes containing over 700 poems 
and fragments of poems, of which the 
vast majority have never before been 
published. 







!.«■ I - .:;,- •&!* l'..' j 
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It is appropriate that Brecht the 

{ ioet , not the dramatist, has sprung this 
ast. and greatest surprise. As a 
dramatist, Brecht supplies guidance, 
states aims, prescribes techniques, 
attempts model-productions ana, in 
helping actors’ and producers, helps his 
readers and audiences , even at the, risk 
of arming them with the odd ready- 
made label. Brecht the poet, however, 
was, committed to the notion that 

«*n , 

indeed.be positively misleading; what 
looks, for instance, like a studied 
casualness towards his own poetry Is at 
least in part the serious poet in flight 
from neo-romantic posturing.. 

But there are clues to bis intentions: 
his stated preference for a “Basic 
German” in poetry, his admiration of 
the “marvellous concreteness” of 
Greek epigrams, his rejection of a 
poetry in which "associations were 
formed rather than actual thought*”- 
these, if they do not add tip to a 
poetic, at least prepare us for that 
argumentative .strain and the elliptical 
vividness in his later poetry. But they 
are:stili no riiorp than clues. Moreover, 
when it came to the poems themselves, 
Brecht, who claimed to- have found 
“new paths for certain of poetry's 



its ethos summed up in lines such as 

How soad a piss to piano-music 

How blissful a poke in the wind-wild reeds. 

The exuberance can quickly pall, but 
it is fascinating to see Brecht’s 
developing distance and irony, con- 
trols which were to be so important 
later. He is adept at trimming the 
sensualist ethos down to a simple 
naughtiness: 


Bui one lime she relented 
Then got a child in rubber shoes 
A case unprecedented. 


:A 




These two volumes suggest a 
multitude of reasons why so much 


remained so Long invisible. Poetry, 


aside from those “social functions*, 
was obviously stUi, for Brecht, a place 
for more priVate gestures, for the 
unplanned, the throwaway. ’ And 
Brecht did indeed throw away, writing 
poems (retrieved for this edition) 
on - old . envelopes, in a 1 bible, 
on newspaper-cuttings, even (quite - 
irrelevantly) in a. copy of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason. Most of the 
time, however, Brecht did not mislay 
his manuscripts, he simply ignored 
them. And he ignored n particularly 
large number from the pre-Marxist 
years before 1927. ' 

Had he in his mid-twenties been of 


twilight. It was probably not so much 
embarrassment as the sense of over- 
familiarity which led Brecht later in life 
to ignore so much of what followed 
these juvenile effusions: that Is, the 
poems from around 1919 onwards. A 
representative selection had in any 
case appeared in 1927. Moreover, the 
luridly sensual world in which many of 
the poems moved had found undiluted 
dramatic expression in his first play 
Baal. 


Any unsolicited visit to the poet's 
workshop is going to bring us face to 
face with all the bric-a-brac of false 
starts and rejected versions, and there 
are plenty or these here. Brecht was by 
nature a begetter of provisional designs 
and fragments, countless bits and 

E ieces to be worked over later. 

(□fulfilled intentions are disclosed: we 
have, for instance, verses fora planned 
play on David, part of a projected cycle 
of poems on medical discoveries, lines 
fora version of the Divine Comedy, for 
a play with chorus called 77ie Truth 
Messenger. 

Sometimes, however, the intentions 
were fulfilled. We can now see what 
was discarded en route. There are, for 
instance, few more brilliantly sus- 
tained ironic attacks on tyranny and 
propaganda than the German Satires 
against Hitler which Brecht published 
in the late 1930s. The left-overs and 
trial-runs are revealing in themselves - 
the spiky forms are there, but not the 
vivid, witty twists of argument. Again, 
at the beginning of the 1930s, Brecht 
had published a quite different kind 
of cycle - ten bitter, matter-of-fact 
monologues urging naked self-interest 
in the dog-eat-dog world of the cities. 
The present volumes not only contain 
other poems which are, or could be, 

: part pi the., same .project, tfyey also 
show how consistently Brecht was 
working in those years at a kind of 
pared-down verse language, risking a 
prosaic flatness as a means of 
provocation: 


I 


.But} Whatever the reasons, he 
certainly ignored a lot. There are a full 
hundred pages of poems from Ihd years 
1920-23 in this edition, almost a 
quarter of the whole. They reveal the 
sheer scale of Brecht's first creative 
phase. He describes himself in. one 


I am his enemy: he just 
Doesn’t know him. 

[-share his soup. I 
Don't help him to earn. 

Live in his room, 1 
Wear his clothes, 1 live 
On him. , 

He will recognise me soon, he 
Will get rid of me. He will 
Move out. 


The poem is undistinguished, but-the 
compactness, the deadpan manner, 
were to become almost second nature 
to Brecht during the 1930s. Now at 
least we can see the work involved. 



Around the lumber-room 




Anthony Phelan 


M..R. Minden 


Arno Schmidt: A Critical Study of 
His Prose . 




instead bn argued survey of Schmidt's 
work from Leviathan (1949) to Abend 
mit Goldrand (1975), without losing 
sight of the intricate network of details. 

The book works oh (wo fronts. Part 
One examines Schmidt’s handling of 
narrative, the construction of his 
fictional world, and his preoccupation 


signatures - which repeatedly dress up 
remarks without ever .yielding a 
consistent theory. 

The second part of Mihden's. study 
concentrates on a since text • KAFF 
auch Mare Qisium, published in 1960 
and so at the threshhold of Schmidt's 
later interest in Freud and Joyce. In 


r 3 prose-frirtfO^pi 
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The, ; author's own uneasiness 
registers in the occasional shift pf 
metaphor from , ' mosaic-stone to 
“current chip within ; (hi .economy of 
the book”, The systematic links 
between such recurrent materials do 
become clearer, however, when they 
are derived from a common source, be 


Besides the discarded pan. w 
ever, there are new whK'r?^ 
found here. That is to 

cycles and sequences whichVB 

complete, or near-complete, R 
first time. The .'..‘“Tu* 


first time. The Kolo ma „.^ 
Cantata, a lengthy sequence of Z 


nfia. i.^j: Austrian worker then 


after leading violent wrffi 
disturbances in 1934, has onTE 
known through a nine-line frigS 
Now the whole is availably 
although it is as much simplistic* 
simple, it is unlike any other 
by Brecht. The Herrnburg Rnoit , 
cantata written for a-Youth FefiJ 
Peace in 1954 and hitherto know 
mainly by ill-repute, turns out to tuw 
deserved that ill-repute - whether 
Brecht is alone responsible for the 
crude tub-thumping is, however i 
question not raised by the editor 
whose notes on this piece, a 
elsewhere, leave much unexplained. 

And there is another cycle, mores 
interrupted work-in-progress perhaps, 
first referred to in September m 
when Brecht revealed" td Helene 
Weigel in a letter that, when otherwise 
unoccupied, he had taken to wriiia 
“pornographic” sonnets. The rendu 
are too distanced by their technical 
virtuosity, too aware of the interplays! 
strict form and liberated content, 
simply too good, to be anything lib 
pornographic. Brecht, when he b 
celebrating sex in sonnets, seems 
ultimately to be celebrating the sonnfl 
almost as much as the sex. 


The young tearaway had spoken up 
in 1920 for “poems that knock out one 
or two of the listener's teeth”. Poe» 
lost, mislaid or for other reasons 
unpublished cannot knock out mu; 
teeth and are unlikely todosonowibt 
they are finally let loose on a world 
which has - to recall Frisch waio ■ 
made of Brecht a tame classic. In an 
case Brecht cooled down, andoaen 
the great advantages of this editiona 
that we can watch him doing so. Ba 
coolness was never meant to speS 
innocuousness or neutrality, it w 
simply a better potential weapon tso 
verbal upper-cuts. And it is anotw 
great advantage of this edition ihre 
can watch Brecht making poeuisto 
weapons. The targets can bc.w? 
varied indeed, but the 
constant. It is there at lhcem:shKuJ 
before his death Brecht, con&ooW 
with the derisions of the Twenty 
Congress of the Soviet Cwun®“ 
Party in 1956, took on Stalinist* ^ 
fledgling anti-Stallnists at 
time in four argumentative aw 
poems. And, less seriously, Wj 
nacily can be seen iji the aside? w 
the afterthoughts: In Zflnch i a *** 
Brecht wrote a sonnet entitled 
nnd Sex”. When it’s over, reurptfj 
wields the birch-twigs andi he eg 
"You sweat the whole . 
Goflcke) out of pr. 5 
Underneath the last line he '* IWC 
“Thomas Mnnn”. 1 


.Ji r 

. through 

; K* “ft certain 

"tHemes" - are discerned. .Schmidt is 
.most happily; encyclopedic among 
yearaqf.acciimulated intellectual bric- 
; d-prac but, occasional fits of temper 
, apart, Min den patiently pursue three 
,of the smallest forms ; of Schmidt’s 
work: reepndite vocabulary, the ready- 
jades of , cultural; 'allusion,' and 
, or Pollans treasured 

10J“S u W^5f/ ,r - Although it might 
have i • hd Dsd./ rm ‘iHonfif,, 


world", but in spite of Marion Bog# 
heroic publication of M 
Gelehrtenrepublik 
Republic),. nis work H i scare? V ^ ■ 
here - petbaps least of al Ion 
univefsity courses deVcted tor^ 
and contemporary German IB. « j 
This might ^ave been 
Minden hpd offqted .®* 
historical or Htetary^®.^ 
Schmidt. It should, for 
been nn«lhle to relate,, his ^ 



For tnsiaa^i vr A 
been possible to' tclatc,^ ^ 

to other expenmentaUSts,,. 
HelssenbUtJl.toJ^eaM^^ 

the neo-realism of Dieter 
Nor. is it acadenta 1 ,..^' ^ 
Rflhmkorf s variation og ' He 

■ !*Zflrehersee" ode #d ,p 

1950s ,as -a model /; resgon 


-fotfi# Toia-fjBKfiTiSnfcd idea 6f H tKdntfes 
does Hot sit. easily to what sounds like a 
drash course for Mastermind, but after 
.some juggling with “thematic zones", 

: thematF cluster", - and “thematic 
complex (tidf to mentibn a “'knot* of 
themaUc details"), Minden manages 
to, fix . a number of. Schmidt’s 

preoccupations, including - • the 1950s ' .as ' a moder rwr^" 

relations between ssx arid creativity, . Germany’s post-war restoration* 

me .status of .the .WeatGerman , " \ ..V 7 • : _v 

intdleptuali and vanous ; aspects of 
Federal politics iince the war- Thls is 
y ery J^H|bl e ,. Thejeadcrcango back 
\o.KAFF certain! of distinguishing 
important ; motifs; > froni ' the triass of 
0etail r and 8iqce- so much of that isi 

lllilMlnaMrl LL'l. :. .. .. .. 
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Lustily to war 


George Holmes 

Michael Packe 

King Edward III ■> 

Edited by L. C. B- Seaman 
318pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£12.95. 

Q 7100 9024 2 

It is true that, as L. C. B. Seaman says 
in his preface to this book, which he 
edited and completed after the 
author's death in 1978, Edward III has 
been neglected by biographers. The 
reasons are obvious. His reign was very 
long and his personality appears to 
have been totally lacking in oddity or 
enigma. A man whose childhood 
ended when his homosexual father was 
brutally murdered by his unfaithful 
mother’s friends ought to have been 
unbalanced in some way. Edward, 
however, died fifty, mostly glorious, 
years later in the arms of an attractive 
mistress, and venerated by the whole 
nation. He was apparently and quite 
simply a highly successful king and 
therefore boringly uncomplicated 
when compared with, say, Richard II 
or Henry VIII. There is no recent 
biography. Michael Packe had the 
reasonable idea of supplying one. 

Nevertheless, although Edward- III 
as a personality has not excited great 
interest, there has been a considerable 
amount of relevant historical writing of 


which Packe did not take sufficient 
notice. Perhaps the most massive 
contributions of the twentieth century 
are the third volume of T. F. Tout’s 
Chapters in the Administrative History 
of Medieval England (1928), in which 
he substantially rewrote the domestic 
history of the reign, and G. L. Harriss’s 
King, Parliament and Public Finance in 
Medieval England (1975). Neither of 
these appears in the bibliography, 


though many less useful works do. No 
one can understand the circumstances 
in which Edward acted without taking 
account of the institutions described in 
these books. Though he made good use 
of May McKisack's volume in the 
Oxford History of Enel and, Packe's 
book is weak bn that side. He has read 
the original chronicles, he has dipped 
into tne record sources and em : 
bellished the narrative from a rather 
random collection of secondary works 
on relevant topics. What results Is an 
unoriginal but lively narrative of the 
obvious events, with a bias towards the 
story of the campaigns in Scotland and 
France. 

The book contains one piece of 
original research on an intriguing 
subject to which prominence is given. 
According to the contemporary French 
chronicler Jean Le Bel - the story is 
mentioned in no English source - 
Edward III raped the Countess of 
Salisbury, the wife of one of his 
foremost comrades in arms, William 
Montague, Earl of Salisbury. Le Bel's 
story is that Edward fell in love with the 


lady when he visited a castle held by 
her husband in the course of his wars 
with the Scots. The castle, it has been 
presumed, was Wark-on-Tweed nnd 
the encounter took place during the 
campaign of 1341. Edward then 
summoned the Earl and Countess to 
attend a tournament so that he could 
continue the acquaintance. There were 
tournaments In 1342. The rape is said 
to have taken place later in 1 j 42 in the 
absence of the Earl from the country 
on an expedition to Brittany. On his 
return the Countess confessed to him. 
Heart-broken, he divided his lands 
with his wife and went abroad again to 
fight the Moors in Spain, where lie 
died. 

There are a number of elements in 
this story which make it demonstrably 
untrue as it stands: Wark is said to have 
been defended by a nephew of the Earl 
called William, who did not exist; the 
Countess is called Alice while in fact 
her name was Catherine; the Earl did 
not die In Spain. But there is enough 
true knowledge involved in the story to 
make one doubt whether it is totally 
imagined: the Earl did have a castle on 
the Scots border, he did later go 
crusading in Spain, and so on. Antonia 
Gransden, who investigated the matter 
in a penetrating short article published 
in the English Historical Review in 
1972, concluded that it should 
probably be placed in the category of 
French war propaganda designed to 


French war propaganda designed to 
brand the English as unchivalrous 
aggressors, to which The Vows of the 


Heron belongs. She also suggested, 
interestingly, that the structure of the 
story might owe something to a 
knowledge of Livy's account of the 
rape of Lucretia. Packe seems to have 
missed Dr Gransden's article, which 
remains the best account of the matter, 
but he has one suggestion of his own to 
make. The Earl of Salisbury had a 
brother Edward Montague whose wife 
was called Alice. She was of a suitable 
age in the 1340s. Her life ended in 1351 
in very peculiar circumstances: she 
died, according to an indictment which 
survives, as a result of being beaten by 
her husband, who around the same 
period was also involved in other 
disreputable episodes of brigandage 
but was Inter jsardoned and resumed 
the normal life of a member of the 
lesser nobility. Packe suggests that the 
king’s victim was this Alice Montague, 
that the affair- was hushed up and that 
Le Bel reports a garbled version of the 
story with (ruth in it. 

Though he draws our attention to an 
interesting nnd perplexing case of 
noble mores in Edward Montague, the 
probability, alas, is that the rape story 
was invented and that King Edward 
can be convicted of nothing worse than 
a prevalent atmosphere of hunt-ball 
high-jinks at court, which English 
chroniclers and clerical critics also 
indicate, and of course the under- 
standable submission of an aged 
widower to the charms of Alice 
Perrers. The desperate attempt to 
make Edward III interesting fails. 


What remains is the world of Froissart: 
the many hard and glorious campaigns 
of Edward and his sons, the brilliant 
court. On all popular writers about 
Edward III and his times Froissart 
exercises a fatal fascination. His 
transference to the real world of 
contemporary courts and battlefields 
of the values of chivalric romance of 
course mirrored an aspect of the 


ideology of politics which really 
existed; But a medieval king was a 
political personage and his life 
demands analysis of the political 
structure in which he lived. It is 
unfortunately characteristic of much 
popular history of this period that 
Packe gives a lengthy and picturesque 
account of the Black Death but largely 
ignores the dramatic changes in the 
structure of politics which tne plague 
had already caused before Edward 
died. 

- There is a political biography of 
Edward IK waiting to be written. Mr 
Packe, agreeable writer ns he is in 
detail, is trapped like many others in a 
romantic vision of “an nge when war 
still had a certain lusty innocence”. 
So his book becomes a kind of 
modem rendering of Froissart’s episo- 
dic chronicle, lacking Froissart's 
authenticity. Without a realistic setting 
in social and political structure history 
really does become “just one damned 
thing after another". If reading that 
kinuof narrative appeals to one, one 
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will enjoy (his book; and if not, not. 


Turning to taxation 


P. D. G. Thomas 

. John L. Bullion 

A Great and Necessary Measure: 

Georgs Grenville and the Genesis of 

the Stamp Act 1763—1765 

IVjpp, University of Missouri Press. 

082620375 2 ~ ' ' 

George Grenville, one of Britain's 
lean-known prime ministers, has 
raenlly attracted growing attention, 


°teura; his name will forever be 
raided with the Stamp Act ‘taxing 
Bntaln’s colonies in 17o5. This is the 
“now subject of John L. Bullion’s 
«udy, which does not embrace even 
5 e other, colonial measures of 
Grenville’s ministry. 

The source materials for this topic 
are scanty, so how did Professor 
“Union contrive to produce a book of 
pages? He does not claim to have 
. '? Unc) any. significant new facts, and 
avowedly b&ses his book on "a careful 
study of the language of the* familiar 
“urees' . This is done exhaustively and 


of actual events. All through the book 
one is left with the feeling that a great 
deal of what Bullion produces as 
hypothesis probably dia happen in 
much the way he suggests, but of hard 
evidence there is very little. Logical 
exposition is no substitute for 
documented research. Who was it who 
said that it is easier to write philosophy 
than history? , ■*. • ■ ; ^ 

— -Two aspects, of Bullion’s 1 meth- 
-odology are particularly disturbing. 
Sometimes he argues from the absence 
of evidence, assuming that lack of 
knowledge of what Grenville thought 
or said or did On certain occasions 
meant that Grenville did not then 
speak or act. The requisite scholarly 
qualification, “as far as it is known’ , 
would usually have weakened the force 
of the point he was making. On one 
occasion he compounds this fault by 
denying the survival of evidence that 
does exist. He makes this claim about a 
report known to have been sent to 
Lord Bute by his secretary Charles 


Jenkinson of the important Commons 
debate of March 18, 1763, on the 
molasses duty. Yet this report is in the 
Bute MSS, formerly at Cardiff and 
recently transferred to the present 
Lord Bute's home at Mountstuart. one 
of the manuscript collections dis- 
regarded by the author and a fairly 
obvious place to look. 

7 ; A- mortr TStfrToUS'Ori'* IJr' BuUibn's" 
continual practice of supplementing 
the strictly contemporary evidence by 
the interpolation of arguments culled 
from later speeches ana pamphlets. It 
is dangerous to assume that the 
motives afterwards publicly pro- 
claimed with the advantage of 
hindsight were those of the Grenville 
ministry at the. time. The picture 
Grenville gave in 1766 of his motives 
for postponing the Stamp Act two 
years before does not accord with what 
is known of his thinking in 1764. 
Bullion himself is aware that what 
Grenville later said about his molasses 
duty was misleading. Yet he is heavily 


dependent on this mode of scholarship 
throughout his book. 

What fresh light is thrown on the 
British policies, that led to the 
American Revolution? Very little. 
There are different shades of emphasis 
and opinion, and a few quibbles that 
arise sometimes from ignorance of 

, butTohe 

Bullion does not appreciate that Ihe 
1764 suggestion of John Huske (an MP 
who was an American) that the Stamp 
Bill should be read twice by the 
Commons aild then sent-to America 
for consideration was' constitutional 
nonsense -the Bill would lapse at the 
end of the parliamentary session. The 


E rocedure adopted, of a formal reso- 
ition, served Huske’s purpose, yet 
Bullion makes a meal of (he difference. 

Although Grenville dominates the 
book, the character portrayal of him, 
based on a short period of two or three 
years, does not ring true in the longer 


Rumours of Romanism 


'It vti a btuwiui 

of the* familiar Roger Lockyer 


whauslingly, and hot only because 
Bullion believes in dotting the i’s and 
®®?slpg the t’g.; All foo often the same 
Ia ^ s and; the . same , quotations are 
repeated, in slightly varying contexts. 


f • «? C j erecte “ a large edifice on a 
foundation of evjdenpe: jmL ■ 
i ' .^.repugh hjs -'detailed' handling diftnat 
. jivjdehce Carries tfie hall-mark of a 
.“* l Pncal cfkftsman, it hardly bears the 
. ^ght of the interpretations ' he puts 
“po(i iLThe bbbk is almost a wont of 
: ^ffcrethet than one of history , based 
pfomiss- that men act in a 
. ; rem and Consistent fashion, the 
, 1 . ®®n in this case being Grenville; his 
• • Colleagues and syborainates. ' ' ‘ 

^ u! |ipaemploySa whole squad of - 
words to Sustain his, argument, 

! W* “probably", “apparently": 

1 ‘horrible “doubtlessly”, and, 

: . ephstruttion? as "wopid" , 

r- ; :^^ r .must" and “may".., * ; , 

' . ‘^l. ^ bis account pf the Bute. 

;Kv ■SffiWJl ••’discwiioti 'of colonial 
; : ffiK? J «arly in.|1763.: He l admits that 
:v- .^dertce vexlsts, : and : In-:- fa« 
^f.SjW^rhone directly relevant. This 
\ ***: not jjrevent r him 

s- •* ^■?f? n< ?ophng a dejscrlprion of. the . 

pTQbably wbuIch have heeri 


Caroline M. Hibbard 
C harles I and the Popish Plot 
342pp. University of North Carolina 
.Press. £21. 

0 8078 1520 9 1 . ■. -:j ... *• • - 

in his opening speech 'to the Long 
Parliament, In November 1640, John 
Pym asserted that “there is a design (o 
after law and religion. The partV that 
affects this arepapistfi, who are obliged 
by a maxim in their doctrine, that they 
are not only to maintain their religion, 
but also to extirpate others." This 
belief in the existence of, a popjsh plot 
' to destroy the Protestant religion and 
constitutional liberties . wtfs' so; 
compelling that it drove a substantial 
..Section of the '.political nation ,to 


challenge the authority’ of- Chalks I. 
and thereby opened tfje way to civil 
Vhr. Subsequent generations of- 
historians have tended,, tp dismiss the 

“Catholldconspiracy";as a myth, yet if 
popery.presehted no real threat either 
ito the, English church or to English 
liberties, why was the political nation 
so obsessed with it? fetycii the. answer 
is that anti-Catholicism was. like ahti- 
semftsftt : today, an Irrational and 
paranoiac impulse. But Car qfine 
Robbins; by.laking a close look at what 
was happening in and around Charles 
I’s court in the closing years of the 


personal rule, has shown that fears of 
Catholic -conspiracy were founded on 
something more substantial than mere 
bigotry. Indeed; there was not one 
“popish plot" but several. Queen 
Henrietta Maria, for instance, had 
established her household as a mission 
centre which was actively prosely- 
tizing among the court aristocracy.. 

connections with English Catholics, 
hoping to derive political advantage 
from tfiem. But most disturbing of all 
from the 1 point of view of ordinary 
English Protestants was the presence In 
London of A- resident papal agent, 
George Con, sent over in 1636'to act as 
(he cb-ordinator of the various 
Catholic endeavours which it was 
hoped might lead: to ; the return of 
Engjapd to the papal fold. 

• Protestantism, of course, Was deeply 
rooted in English .society by .the 
seventeenth century, yet events on the 
Continent had shown how determined 


self-proclaimed martyr for the Pro- 
testant Church of England. Yet he 
never subscribed to the popular belief 
that the Pope was Antichrist, nnd be- 
longed to see Christendom reunited. 
Furthermore he wax by temperament a 
high churchman, and. he put the. foil 
weight ' pf his ..authority behind 
Archbishop Laud, whose emphasis on 
rituaj and fonrialisrp scerhed, to (hose 
'flPa'a Wttre ftfc |pereaisfori , , : 'tie bios At f n 
spirit to Rome than to Geneva. 

It was Laud's attempt to force a new 
prayer-book on Scotland that sparked 
off the revolt which led to the collapse 
of the personal role. Con and the 
Queen seized this opportunity to 
demonstrate • the ■ goodwill of the 
Catholic community at home and- 
abroad, |n contrast to the, disloyalty of 
the Scottish Covenanters and their 
Puritan sympathizers south of. 'the 
border. English Catholics contributed 
thousands of paim^ toward* the cost 


of. a state. Charles Ta subjects had 
therefore goqd reason, to : be 
apprehensive when they saw the 
defender of their faijh maimed to; a 

, i,. . . v.ljl.d . ilnllki ! rfbnlMiniM 


alliance with Spain, fradlttooaUV the 
most uncomproiuistog of Ml/Ck mpflo 

g swers.- Was Charles' himself a 
atholio? The question might ' teem 
absurd in view of the fact thathe died a 


di raising a royal army to suppress the 
revolt, ’ While both Spain and , the. : 
Papacy offered substantial’ loans td 
: Charles - in retUrti .foir Appropriate, 
cort'cessionk. AS the crisis deepened so ; 
the Jiegotjatioris became mote frenzied 
and ' the proposed : ' solutions more 
. extreme. Tne King Could have tri Ad to; 
finite tjie ' nation; t^hjrid j pitfif! by. 

summoning ft ' parliament , ;buLhe 

delaved doing so for fc&f.tlratihe price-: 


perspective of his career. Bullion 
describes Grenville as a political 
gambler, apparently because in 1762 
he jeopardized, ana in 1765 sacrificed 
his political future by his 

uncompromising attitudes. Grenville 
was a man identified by his 
contemporaries as a solid rock of 
dependability, not as another. Charles 
^ TbwnsfiemJ. To Imply -that he was. a 
* gambler In Ms Americ^n.policy Is pure 
. nonsense. Bullion himself continually 
reiterates . that Grenville's colonial 
taxation .was based on the belief that 
the stamp • duties would be self- 
enforcing in the face- of all American 
objections. Grenville's assumption of 
law-abiding American behaviour was 
to prove unfounded, and in a 
turnabout final chapter he is blamed 
for lack of knowledge of the colonial . 
scene as “the author of all the troubles 
in America". Professor Bullion ought 
to apply to his overall thinking the 
remorseless logic he employs in 
processing his detailed evidence. 


prepared to use force and welcomed 
the prospect of establishing an 
autocratic monarchy in England as a 
prelude to reunidn with Rome, It was 
their activities, with 1 or without the 
King's knowledge,and approval, which 
provided substance tor belief in. the 
existence of ft popish plot. 

Yet Such ’a belle/ wps hoL solely a 

product, of the Scottish crisis ,'and it is a . 
weakness of Caroline Hibbard's 
otherwise admirable book that its 
range is so narrow. Apprehension 
about the growth of papist influence at 
court went back at feast to the 1620s, 
when it was focused upon the royal 
jfftvourite, Buckingham. And the 
conviction that .time was running out, 
riiat England must commit herself 
unequivocally to. the lioly war agfiinst 
the papal Antichrist, had an eveil 
longer pedigree. Anti-Catholicism was 
not at the periphery of English public 
life but at its hear* Qnd centre, for as 
Secrfetftfy Nicholas, reminded his royal 
; masterj. In 1641. “the , hqise df ap, 
Intention to Introduce popery was that 
which first brought into dislike with the 
people the government . both of ihe 
churc h' npd oqiprnpnweaith." - . . 

The first voldme .of a .n'W yearbook; 
:mUtimentpry . W 0 0 , h ^J^}PP- 

-.'Gloucester AJan Suttpn: fl ; 86299.0]3 
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-disraanUing.. ot Laudianism: As; ; -ft 
result, he was left -at’ the. oiAfoy. pr 
Catholic elements which were quite ' 
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AFRICA 


An indecent haste for independence 

Cyril Ehrlich 


Prosser Gifford and W. M . 
Roger Louis (Editors) 

The Transfer of Power in Africa; 
Decolonization 1940-1960 
654pp. Yale University Press. £25. 
0300025688 




Why. and with what effect, did the 
European powers relinquish their 
African colonies? Probably the most 
sensible response to this premahire 
i question, as David Fieidhouse is 
practically alone in pointing out, is 
’’wait ana see". Most of his colleagues 
■» in this impressive symposium reply 
with more assurance, displaying the 
fruits of a generation's research. In 
stark contrast to Asian experience, 
argues D. A. Low, African indepen- 
dence came faster than anyone 
expected, easily and, in most places, 
without a fight. The two were finked, in 
the sense that countries which had 
already lost Asian empires were loth to 
repeat retentionist follies. Belgium was 
the exception, of course, out her 
proximity to Holland and France was 
sufficiently enlightening to reinforce 
the ultimate decision to quit, 
particularly after the Algerian crisis. 

Because uhuru was so easily achieved 
in tropical Africa, nationalist parties 
* were innocent of the "dedication and 
organization that leftist forces in 
particular hod established in Asia". 

fn other parts of Africa conditions 
were quite different. Colonial regimes 
- Spain, Portugal and the whites of 
Rhodesia and South Africa - had no 
such experience: for them Dien Bien 
Phu was merely a newspaper headline; 
resistance to change was prolonged 
< : and bloody. W. M. Roger Louis and 

. ‘Ronald Robinson seek explanations 
*•-' •• elsewhere, arguing that decolonization 
- ' w&s not regarded by contemporaries 
y, . •. as: inevitable, arid was not much 
, Influenced by Aslan affaire. Emerging 
;; • • •' from “the interaction of international, 

: «; . / j mefropoUtanv.apd colonial politics” it 
i.' ,-t y g; » ; Ip.P-hoaids - 
balance or world power, and by companies). 
American anti-colonialism, which 
helped to undermine British imperial 
self-confidence. Forebodings of 
collapse and anarchy were lulled by 
; "hope of economic development and 
political stability through consti- 
tutional safeguards". One group which 
tried lo influence American policy was 
an alllanceof radical blacks and visiting 
.African 1 students who, according 
to Hollis Lynch, "educated" the 
American publio about Africa, and 
wpn support for "a constructive and 
progressive American role on that 
continent'.*. 

Contrasting manners of departures 
are a recurring theme. Tony Smith is 
generous about Britain's performance, 
comparing our temperamental and 
institutional preparedness with the 
refusal of France even to consider 
separation. He quotes a Brazzaville 
conference oh postwar imperial 
reorganization: 

The ends of the civilizing work 
accomplished by France In the 
colonies exclude any idea of 
autonomy, all possibility of evolu- 
tion outside the French block 
of the Empire: the eventual con- 
stitution, even in the future, of 
.self-government in the colonies is 


evolution of Equatorial Africa, 
"Cinderella of the French Empire", 
subject, until 1940, to "brutal 
economic exploitation and uncom- 
promising political domination". 
Subsequent liberalization and encour- 
agement of the ivolui was followed 
by an independence which merely 
installed neo-colonialism, because 
France was determined to preserve its 
interests, and the new governing Hites 
to maintain their privileged status. 
Henri Brunschwig's view is altogether 
more benign. French decolonization 
was "unique and specific", unaffected 
by outside circumstances, save one. 
Foreign to French ideology, it 
was nevertheless achieved by “the 
colonized people themselves who 
colonized and decolonized French 
black Africa". 


An alternate form of mysticism 
initially threatens to dull the impact of 
Jean Suret-Canale's essay on "The 
Economic Background". Marxist 
credentials are presented, with the 
obligatory genuflexions. Lenin 
divines, presumably from the maus- 
oleum, the 1970 distribution of 
capital investment in Francophone 
Afrtcn (p 469, n 31). Imports are 
inevitably dubbed "shoddy", and their 
huge increase is regarded as evidence, 
not of increasing prosperity, but of the 
(implicitly undesirable) “pervasive 

g rowth of the mercantile economy, the 
ecline of the traditional subsistence 
economy, and increasing urbaniz- 
ation”. Shrewd observation sits 
uneasily amidst these clouds of 
obscurantism, but it would be churlish 
to deny its presence. Thus Suret- 
Cannle identifies the new bureaucracy 
as an essential feature of Francophone 
Africa: 


tends, predictably, to be more matter- 
of-fact. John Hargreaves describes 
how policy in West Africa gathered 
momentum after the Gold Coast riots 
in 1948, proceeding via schemes 
for social improvement, economic 
"development", and elaborately 
conceived self-government, to 
"conditions where the speedy transfer 
of power to acceptable African 
collaborators became an end in itself'. 
Denis Austin encompasses the world in 
search of Britain's point of no return; 
noting en route that recruitment into 
the Colonial Service increased by more 
than fifty per cent between 1947 and 
1957, ana that successive Labour 
and Conservative governments were 
determined to retain the nation's 
“global" status. Writing before the 
Falk lands crisis, Austin remarks that 
such pretensions “died very hard", 
surviving well into the 1060s, but 
detects a growing haste, indifference 
and weariness (his appropriate italics), 
and describes the Anguilla affair as 
“the imperialism of the absurd". 


T 


It takes advantage of its ad- 
ministrative and political 
lions In order to build private 
fortunes’ (commissions from 
government-managed markets, real- 
estate concessions, membership on 
d[ 

if to economic tol 
remains secondary, and in any case 
subordinate. Traditions against 
ostentation and favouring redis- 
tribution make it difficult for its 
members to accumulate wealth, but 
when they do it goes to France or 
Switzerland. 

He concludes that the retreat from 
Africa deserves neither praise for 
being disinterested, nor insult for 
"diabolical perfidy". It is merely 
imperialism's rearguard action. In the 
eternal dialectic . "history has 
ended: it is just beginning . 


Cranford Pratt is determined to 
crush any remnants of self-esteem 
about British behaviour towards 
Tanganyika. Apparently nothing was 
commendable save the ultimate "style" 
of handover. The "arrogant self- 
confidence” of colonial officers; the 
fact that in 1961, the year of 
independence, senior civil servants and 
district administrators were still 
overwhelmingly expatriate; the 
"overweening arrogance" of attempts 
to build "multiracialism" into the 
country's political institutions: all are 
remorselessly catalogued. The final 
denouement, enforced by external- 
decisions to quit, was precipitous. An 
apprenticeship of "responsible" 

{ iovemment, which Pratt defines as 
asting nine years in Nigeria and six in 
the Gold Coast, took nineteen months 
in Tanganyika. 


the Central African Federation, a 
scheme which was almost unique in 
failing to achieve virtually ali of its 
professed aims. Malawi and Zambia 
became independent, probably with 
more political and less economic 
muscle than if they had been left alone. 

Southern Rhodesia emerged with n 
stronger economy and entrenched 
minority regime. Politics and race 
relations were, of course, much 
exacerbated. "The federal legacy wus 

finally undone by African arms.’’ _ 

The potent influence of national revolt in the towns and* a wbst«£ 
pride is demonstrated in two essays P ortl . on the countryside, n, 
which are poles apart in content and ensuing debflcle is partly explained 

style. Portugal's abandonment of thc RV,rno " lt "°"' • 

empire was very slow and very com- 
plicated, or so it appears in a turgid 
chapter, littered with international lore 
and obscure acronyms (few pages 
contain less than ten, one eighteen). 

What emerges is that economic weak- 
ness at home engendered intran- 
sigence abroad, at great cost. By 
1974 a quarter of Portuguese adult 
males were in' the armed forces. 

Angola became, as Kissinger re- 
marked, a decisive watershed in 
Soviet expansion into the Third World. 


Patnce Lumumba, “woonAd , 
disappointed" by falseSj.S 
not yet openly rebE/fH 
their first manifesto, 
Afncaine , which demandaTS? 
cipation in thirty 

fS Ur ;^ Ste " 8era ““n™ anjnS 

ni ■ ? 3rteniB * utriteraeuta" it 
Ghana s independence and deito 
1958 Brazzaville speech 
"internal dynamics" of Hbertfw 

1959, the authorities were fBaxUa 

rnunlt in i». . . *** 


extraordinary concentratioa rf 
decision-makeTs: "Leopold n U 
created the Congo from his Blurt 
palace without ever going to AWcil 
was unmade by a small numbetd 
policymakers, the majority of whom 
were from the melropole." fol 
ultimately capitulation derived fa 
the impossibility of a forettt 
alternative: stupefied by the defla- 
tion of a cherished image, “tk 
happy black with the broad link', 
Belgium could not COnlemnlate uni 


Jean Stengers, by contrast, gives a 
racy account of Belgian vicissitudes. 
Why in the Congo, he asks, was "com- 
plete political stagnation" followed by 
"emergency decolonization of suen 
stupefying rapidity"? To describe 
prevailing attitudes as “no Hites, no 
troubles" would be illuminating 
but anachronistic, because any 
premonition of political danger was 
simply unthinkable. The authorities 
were utterly convinced that their 
“formula" 


gium could not contemplate Mi 
ing troops. The. "renowned tri- 
logy”,. administration, church uj 
companies, which had doming 
policy, merely stood aside. 

One hundred and twenty pap 
devoted to bibliographical essays ui 
listings include a useful Who's Whorf 
office-holders, a few mistakes td 
some curious gaps, particularly a 
economics and economic hlstmj. 
Hancock's magisterial Sumy b 
mistitled; Kenneth Robinson's ft 
Dilemmas of Trusteeship mentioned* 
the text, but omitted from tt* 


Grace Ibiqgira, former minister of 
The 


was correct: "keep the bibliography.' Andreski is absent, aJ 
natives happy by looking after heir there % U ng by Pe ter Buoer hta 
5* housing, and their than 1954. The general indifferent 

“2£ flnd the t Co , n 8? rema ‘ n economic dimensions is remedied, - 

an oasis, uncontaminated by demands 

for enfranchisement. Such convictions 
were actually reinforced by ferment in 
neighbouring colonies. 

Education was left to the (heavily 
subsidized) missions, and confined to 


t British treatment of hiseduhtry; the' primary needs of vocational 

. • of his JSOT ent 15 thnl trainin 8. evangelization, and the 
colonics were artificial constructs, preparation of African-elergy: forty 
cpntaimng diverse and sometimes years separated ihe ordination of the 
hostile ethnic groups whose unification first African priest and the first African 
we discouraged, or at least did little to graduate in 1956. Hostility to 
promote. But neither, unlike our university education, long after it had 
successors, did we try to impose unity taken root in British Africa, was 
by brute force. Our ultimate attempts openly expressed , not least by eminent 
to ensure .national harmony collapsed professors of the left. Lovanium was 
because they came too late lo allow 


Discussion of British decolonization 


rivals, to adjust "checks and balances 
under the, objective eye of an Impartial 
not ’ ova ( 6eer ”< ® n d because they were too 
fragile to withstand the onslaught of 
ruthless post-colonial regimes. Prosser 
Gifford recounts the tragi-comic tale of 


eventually accepted merely as a safer 
alternative to the peril of Congolese 
students' attendance at European 
universities. Evolufs aspired to gain 
the Immalriculation certificate as a 
passport to civil rights and respect. By 
1955 they numbered 116, including 


Divination and decoration 


J. B. Donne 


ULli Beikr 

Yoruba Beaded Crowns: Sacred 1 
Regalia of the Olokuku of Okuku 1 . 
U4pp, with 116 photographs, 16 in: 
colour. Ethnographies. 19 Westboume 
Road, London N7 SAN. £12.50. 
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radiocarbon dating or thermolumin- 
escence tests. i ’ ’ . 

;Ulii Beier, who ha£ made himself a 
•career as. an exponent of Yoruba 
-culture, brings this out clearly in his 

chirnr nf RA.. • ' 


fourteenth and . the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries", writes Beier, 
"Yoruba kingship developed from the 
splendours of a. wealthy, cultured 
leadership to .the mysteries and 


-part, by Professor Fleldhouse's (# 
concluding chapter. We noted, il B* 
outset , his conviction that penpetfa 
are still too short to justify firs 
verdicts. His healthy sceptirfsiij 
"transient historiojgraphicalfadi'W 
to a lucid exposition of the eww 
and impact of ''underdevelopnajf 
and “dependency" theonej. ® 
description of "postwar nw«fl» 
tilisnT has the- great J 
giving momentary prominent*® 
bulk purchase, the grbupd-nuisflW 
colonial currency and 
boards. But by lumping them 
and depicting their rapid 
glosses over the continuing pen}™'? 
effects of marketing controu. » 
peasant societies, dependent 
few commodities, It is the 
bureaucratized and . 
economy which pervades 
hereditas of independeril Atac* 


In view of the great seriousness 
questions put to the 0rflCKi aiJ 


surprising how mean an 
so many in ' 


__ quirers 8rc^|b^^ 

study of the fifty-eight crbvms .’and complexities of divine, kingship." But Mcrificds! often wtMUas^.S 
- the royal treasuiy of the, ™iat happened to bring this about in - the very least is the finandaiw^ 


fiction 
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Venison for Benison Blossoming anew 
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Patricia Craig 


Peter Dickinson 
Hindsight 

lQ2np. Bodley Head. £7.95. 

Q3TO 30514 0 

Peter Dickinson's novel Hindsight 
snorts a dust-jacket depicting a 
demented-looking stag (very ineptly 
done) - deliberate joke or singular 
infelicity? Because of various dues 
dotted about the narrative you have to 
opt for the former. The book is about 
ife way in which the experience of past 
events is altered in retrospect, but a lot 
of the action takes place in a deer park, 
nod this leaves you with a feeling of 
uncertainty over which came first, the 
setting or the pun. 

The deer park, in Devon , is attached 
to a large nouse colled Paddery, to 
which a boys' prep school has been 
evacuated during the troubled summer 
of 1940. Among the pupils attending 
the school Is twelve-yeRr-old Paul 
Rogers, nicknamed Rogue (either this 
sobriquet is significant , or it isn't; Peter 
Dickinson is sometimes maddeningly 
equivocal in his use of symbolic 
pointers). What happens to Paul at 
Paddery is recounted in alternate 
chapters ( Hindsight is constructed on 
the same pattern as The Last House 
Party, Peter Dickinson's last novel), 
while the rest of the book moves 
forward to 1980, by which time the 
novelist Paul Rogers is encaged in 
remembering his prep-school days for 
the benefit of an ailing biographer 
named Simon Dobbs who needs some 
information about a Paddery figure. 

The subject of Dobbs’s current 
biography is the famous novelist 
Moore Steen, and the Paddery 
character who interests him is Mary 
Benhon ( M Mad Molly"), once the 
object of a fruitless amorous pursuit by 
Steen, and the perpetrator of a 
grotesque jest upon him. Mad Molly's 
prodivjtylnthis respect is illustrated in 
an eaiTnet-pieco whichinvolves a 


this instance the 1920s. This author has 
no hesitation in assembling his 
characters' eccentricities from ali the 
most blatant sources. 

Molly Benison, heroine of an era 
which seems remote to a twelve-year- 
old even from the vantage point of 
1940, has ended up inhabiting a 
conservatory on the Paddery estate. 
Here Paul is invited on Sundays to take 
tea nnd crumpets. ("It turned out she'd 
known my father", he says; and no 
apology is offered for the coincidence.) 
MoIIys female companion, ugly, 
drunken and deranged, is, like herself, 
a refugee from the Paris of Apollinaire, 
Gertrude Stein and Svlvia Beach - the 
fact that such people surround the 
invented novelist Steen unfortunately 
diminishes the I utter’s credibility, 
instead of indicating the complex 
relationship between the real ana the 
unreal in any work of fiction, which is 
presumably what the author intended. 
The chapters set in the present day in 
part consider the fictional 
transformations to which real-life 
experience is subject, and provide, 
among the doubts, muddles and 
hesitations the topic evokes, at least 
one effective symbol for the process: a 
cat's cradle. 

The story from the past, which 
the fictional novelist Paul Rogers is 
soon attempting to turn into a novel, 
continues with a deer cull which 
becomes a shambles (initiated with the 
object of procuring a good supply of 
venison for Benison), a proposed 
elopement and a murder disguised as 
the act of a rogue stag: in so far as he 
follows the calling of the thriller- 
writer, Peter Dickinson is nothing if 
not full-blooded. There is, however, 
something tortuous and tiresome in the 
novel dealing with the novelist's craft, 
which no amount of assurance or 
cleverness on (he part of the author can 
eradicate. You nave to give Peter 
Dickinson credit for audacity when he 
inserts into his novel a more-or-less 
accurate description of the method he 
has used - "The quickest solution was 
to botch together a book out of niy MS, 


i .t 


Mary Kathleen Benet 


Carolyn Slaughter 
T he Banquet 

191pp. Allen Lane. £6.95. 
0 7139 1574 9 


Food must be the most widely used 
literary metaphor. Raw or cooked, 
reward and punishment and love- 
substitute - hard (o imagine a novel 
without it. Never, though, has the 
metaphor been carried so far ns in this 
dazzling little performance. 

Gourmet cook Harold spots 
delicious Blossom working in the food 
hall of Marks and Spencer in High 
Street Kensington. He watches and 
waits, admiring her peachy 
complexion, her cherry lips. . . . But 
though Harold may be a bit creepy, he 
doesn't want to hurt her like a Ripper 
or imprison her like a Collector. He 
just wants to eat her up. 

For Blossom is a truly edible woman. 
"Her mouth like a cake warm from the 
oven ... She had nipples like oatmeal 
biscuits with small pink tips. Her skin 
seemed to be dustea with icing sugar, it 
smelt of marzipan . . This and a lot 


niorc is lovely fun; but though the book 
is crafted with dandyish cure, the 
denouement slowly auu skilfully teased 
out, it is no heartless black comedy. 

The premonitions of disaster are 
there from the start. Blossom is 
tempted into Harold’s perfect mews 
house where they consume many 

E erfecl meals together, make love , find 
appiness. But, we are told, a love so 
perfect and all-consuming is doomed. 
When will the axe fall? And why? It 
gradually emerges that Harold's 
adored mother went mad and left (he 
family when he was six, and that his 
father retreated into religious manin. 
Harold has been left with an aching 
emotional void that no love can fill; 
Blossom feels herself being engulfed 
by his need; it is this that frightens the 
girl and precipitates the tragedy. 

Carolyn Slaughter has covered some 
exotic fictional terrain, from the 
Kalahari Desert of her chi Id hood to the 
‘life of Mary Magdalene to a tale of 
Victorian incest. Throughout her 
work, though, especially in (lie 
.haunting Cornnba, the painful loss of 

E q rental love is the emotional charge, 
[ere, it is so powerful it almost shakes 
thc book apart. Harold’s 
reminiscences are far more heart- 
rending than anything that happens 


between him and Blossom. "Every 
Sunday at Muss, my mother and I 
became one again; she was returned to 
me and I began to hclievc in thc words, 
Lo, / ant with you always. She came 
back to ine with thut wafer, she lived 
inside me and kept me safe from the 
world, from the grief-stricken man who 
had gone while, who had grown 
old. . 

Harold's work as an architect is 
vaguely sketched in; Blossom is placed 
among her mates at the store. There is 
a neat implication thul the repressed 
professional classes, having failed each 
other emotionally, renew their 
strength with vigorous proletarian 
blood. Affluent Harold, never short of 
a bottle of champagne or a bunch of 
orchids but desolate within, is 
contrasted with Blossom's 
unemployed father, destitute but 
buoyed up by East End family feeling. 

For all its precision of detail, the 
book has a claustrophobic quality. 
Harold’s and Blossom's fate seems to 
have been ordained long before they 
caine on the scene. It squeezes the 
juice out of them us diameters; they 
never have thut entirely spurious but 
entirely necessary air of lie ing people 
with n certain measure of free will. 
They are caught lip ill an obsession all 
right, but it seems to be the nuthnr's. 
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Water muse 


David Profumo 


David James Duncan 
The River Why 
294pp. Hutchinson. £8.50. 
0 09 1S200 3 


repeatedly broken by sorties into the 
absurd. An underlying sentimentality 
eventually rises to the surface, and the 
denouement deteriorates into ciichi. 

The secret of n happy life is, it 
transpires. Love; and ine River Why 
turns out to be u throwback to thc late 
1960s, with its draft -cards and Vietnam 


fnrtyorj(*oolgirIs 1 overtalrehtjyiSDme‘-- isTe» disarming f 
hysterical pressure, rushing headlong wished. Like the work of another 


madness, its heartfelt hip sentiments 
Fishing-books are by tradition stocked and psychedelic folk, 
with fictions, but there are also novels 

that turn the pursuit of elusive fish into Perceptive moments are swamped 

nn analogue ofother human ambitions, by Duncans propensity for the 
letters. from and to ‘Dobbs’ andsqrne David -femes Duncan's first npybj 

linking passages* ^-but the effect of (his ' - stakrtir^fagr • 'abb'rff ,flfen7ifg'. ' ftselfi fable, rffia^the book 1 be 


into an ornamental pond, one 
scrambling out and being promptly 
pushed back by Mad Molly, the 
possessor of an over-developed faculty 
for merrymaking.' Molly belong* in a 
“occssion of outrageously overblown 
rtarartors who, for Peter Diokinson, 
typify a'patticular era of the past - in 
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-Mess disarming than , he might have Gus, the narrator, Is a young American readable in direct , proportion to its will have 

-fishing genius" whose ..father, altempts to be clever. From Milton to question. 


Toad of Toud Hall it rattles with 
eclectic quotations, and it is festooned 
with largely unprovocative epigraphs - 
the very first is unfortunate, reading as 
it does “My hirthday began with thc 
water". Thematically convenient, 
perhaps, but u glance nt Dylan 
Thomas’s "Poem in October" shows 
the phrase to be "My birthday began 
with the water-/ Birds , which isquite a 
different thing. From its epigraphs to 
its envoi (u credit-roll of impenetrable 
dedications) The River Why is 
ingenious but irritating; it may be 
enigmatic ttnough to become a cult, 
novel , but by the end of it many readers 
forgotten the i original 
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trickster, John Fowles, Hindsight 
pretends to rather more significance 
than it achieves. And, in so far as it is 
composed of notes, joltings, letters, 
self-admonitions, fragments from the 
past and reflections in the present, il 
resembles a cat’s cradle less than a 
dog’s dinner. 


Henning Hale^Orviston (nicknstmed 


A hike on the Dyke 



beaded caps in 

Olokuku of Okuku/ the twelve "most 
impbrtant of which he illustrates and 1 
discusses in detail. Orily Obas or kings 
who can Jay claim to descent from the 


-hole 


that period? 

Other objects whose understanding, 
depends entirely oh the persistence of 
usage and oral tradition are the 
iTBBbemalia of the IfA oracle, 






f the sixteen, palm nuts 
mathematically, as E;- M. 
so clearly explains in The, 
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McClelland succdCfb > I" 
out. of this form of 
thought - i rare achtewdwg-^.^ 
be admired, andione couw 
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Christopher Hawtree 

Timothy Finn 

Men (not) In a Boat 

.%Si7 k r nh “' 95 - 

bw!uii!$ ^ ave k® en to prove the 
SB®. ''ty of writing a sequel to 
: B° at that Jerome K. 

J «bme Dublk' 


ng riaie- 

“H20 ,, ) 1 Is a legendary fly-fisher and 
cowardly English snob, and whose 
mother, Ma (which, we are told, means 
“water” in Arabic) is a Redeye- 
swigging cowgirl whose sole passion is 
bait-fishing. Their domestic life is a 
slapstick tangle of trophies and tackle - 
the reader needs to be familiar with 
“Nightcrawlers" and “2x tippets" - and 
they wage a running war over the 
interpretation of Isaak Walton's 
piscatorial ethics. 

Equally devoted to this sport/ 
religion, Gus lakes off to live as a 
hermit on the banks of the Tamanawis 
river, where he soon realizes that his 
duff that rod (“Rodney") and his flies alone do 
fl e nd inebriates if taken in not iomfort film. Gus develops ,4^. 
!. n iJil eb ?nd tbis r C stores IS He gets to know a lot oF offbeat 


Criminal proceedings 


thinks . of Jerome’s adaptation of a 
famous quptation early in his book: 
"After Bupper, you find your tobacco is 
damp, ana you cannot smoke. Luckily 


proper quantity, .... 
you sufficient interest in life to induce 
you to go to bed.” . 

This sort of humour can develop in 
two ways: the English language can be 
manipulated elegantly and ,ndi-. 
culously,. keeping a;hint of. troth, to 


gots 

characters, hooks a corpse, becomes 
sick of fishing and the world; so, like 
the anadramous fish that are his 
quarry, he treks up to the source of the 
river on a vague spiritual pilgrimage. 
Discovering that the bends in the river 
form the shape "Why?", he confronts a 


entry to a weekly paper's 'competition. 
Finn’s three men have a clumsy time 


huft; has igi 

aqd bas not been able to resist 
“temptation to foist his own fancies 
i. ..j/^pPW’s classic. 77iree A ten (not) In 

ls Ijpfe painful to read than all . , . 

^^iWnljhiiaHbns .of Jane Austen's their niking-frames. 
to • f d w° r ks. the solutions 
" Drooit or.thq rfecent "up 1 
”«ng h 6f ; femsisBpn d .'. : v 

• wJI^^Rnn’s three, hien decide to 
leaving the 


Since much of 
genuinely. 1 fonrty, 


trying to undersund such things as a genuinely. 1 tunny an 
foreign-printed instruction leaflet for. proceeds fromi j lie 
ihAtr hilTina-frames. • series,, of • contrived 


the dialogue is 
and .’the book 
•ionwarfis by. a 


JackScott 

Corporal Srnlt hers, Deceased 
I71pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0575032928 ‘ ' 

Corporal Smithers Ik discovered sitting 
at his desk in the Company Office of an 
army camp somewhere in North 
Yorkshire with a bullet hole in his head 
and a Webley .38 revolver clutched in 
one hand, An obvious suicide, one 
would think, but his mother doesn’t 
believe it and she gradually persuades 
CSM Ackroyd, an' old soldier with a 
large chin and a waxed moustache, to 
share her view. Brilliant and often 
very funny evocation of army lifet 

while CSM AckrO; 

the Vgr^fli comic 

^ tragic: 

s a pity, therefore, that the plot 
should be as snarled up and as 
lustreless as a ’ recruit’s webbing 
equipment. • " 


TONY Hillerman 
The Dark Wind 
214pp. Gollancz. £6.95, 
0575031883 


Jim Chee, Tony Hillerman’s Navajo 
Indian detective, has to- deal with 
burglary, murder, and the theft of a 
large consignment of smuggled drugs: 
the whole complicated by an admixture 
of Hopi tribal usage which, as a 
Navajo ,• Chee doesn’t pretend to 
understand, (f you haven’t ■ yet 
followed Chee across tlje mesas of New 
Mexico, -picking up> scads V of 
ethnographical data on the way. The 
Dark-Wind is as good a story as any to 


puns - and 
latloh 
y. Di 
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Maidenhead and Reading aroused in ^ ac ] er towards urgent concerns, ns the 

.If.rnme. his succession :0 1 mu I tj-slorey J-I.iwn-H lace nnrllKt literal Jinrt" 


Although Finn has some disgust with 

modern -England^, a sort ^that however, increasingly ushers the 


■ ■Mi mitf, plot becomes less and less literal and 
tracks , with ^ re and more figurative. The novel 


Jerome, his. succession 
car parks, • artificial 

ji- s^fers from its ciash of stylesl lt-is a 

riddling construct filled with hobby- 

Meir(nol)\n a self-consciously and at such lengin tnji J°bm“ ge d h divereiorts, . while it . also 
JS™® ^:P'f e totions for thp- the final effecL is offers 'a spiritual parable, the 

fiW,- however,' one Jogging, predictably enough, qt , esl *nk t s hape of which .promises 

hurry: upand gel pn, for some authpnql { some ullimnte revelntiQn thi 

iMjngWy PWJWJ ™ quite manages. 

1 ■■ tentenoisi -'.m t* th« Vv.nufit of those readers who may i 


American racketeer Georglp Trevisan 
cashes lii his, investments and/etirqS (6 
his - ‘native. Venice, leaving his 
terftiagant Greek wife behind. Though • 
. - . - hls fdrmer cbnneot(pns cad shield him 
tnat it never, :f rom m( j S ( oj her. attempts at : revenge ^ 
there comdsa time whtn He has to turn- 
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EricWrigut 

The NightThe GodsSmlted 

Ifilpp, Collins. £6.50. . 

0002316951 

Gareerwise, Inspector Charlie Salter of 
tfre’ Toronto police hns been shunted 
on to a disused siding, where he’s given 
nothing but uninteresting odds and 
endi to occupy himself with. As when 
he's tPfd ta liaise with the Franoophond 
MOlitrepl pblicenlin, O’Briqn, oVef 
(he 'murder of if Toronto academic, 
found dead in a. Montreal hotel iioorn-; 
while attending an English Literature^ 
conference. But Saltpr manages to; 
make :kpme thing oiit of ft,. and by tpe. 
end of the bookne'? afoanring off down ( 
the . i. main' ’ line ■ towards ; pqssfbfe 
Ion: - Oddd Canadian back- 
ffete,j^tirighe.rq,;deftpldttfo 
r writing: It jilra'ddSf up to a: 
dfibuf.: /' :pv 
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William Haggard 
T he Heirloom 

192pp. Hodderand Stouahlori. £7:95, 
0340526654 . . 
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Anthony Phillips 

Werner H. Schmidt 

The Faifh or the Old Testament: A 
History 

Translated by John Sturdy 
302pj>. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 
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As J. R. Porter points out in his 
foreword. Werner H. Schmidt’s study 
is no straightforward account of the 
religion of Israel. Rather, the author’s 
concern is to present that faith “in 
terms of its historical development in 
its widest context, not only through the 
history of the nncion of Israel and its 
antecedent elements, but also in 
relation to the social, political and 
religious situation in the contemporary 
peoples and cull ores of (lie- ancient 
Near East”. So the author sets out his 
in dt erf a I not by topics, but through 


breakdown of the systematic picture of acknowledgment of 
history and faith constructed by post* deliverer from Egypt, 
war Old Testament research. At many Yahweh. the only G 
points Schmidt contents himself with living and the dead, 
setting out the issues, pointing to ament, in its latest writ 
different interpretations and admitting “its faith into action a; 
where conjecture takes over. “We and in its future exj 
know relatively little for certain about through the barrier < 
the worship of Israel, and much is been turned into a rep 
hypothetical." Of considerable the this-worldly ch 
importance is the author’s caution in beliefs”. Yet in spit 


acknowledgment of Yahweh, the 
deliverer from Egypt, to the worship of 
Yahweh. the only God both of the 
living and the dead. The Old Test- 


going beyond the evidence of the Old 
Testament itself by using extra-biblical 
material to interpret it. if the text does 


four historical periods: the prehistory; 
flic early period after the conquest; the 
period di the monarchy: mid the lute 


not point to a particular solution then 
the practice of another ancient Near 
Eastern faith does not necessarily 
indicate that it must also be so for Israel 
(eg, an Enthronement Festival), for 
throughout her history she remained a 
“stranger” in the world. Further, it was 
the once-for-all character of that 
history which meant that historical 
events, in contrast to mythical ernes, 
were not “repeated’* in the cult but 
remembered, and indeed acted as a 
“further criterion for Israel's 
relationship with other religions". 

Israel's extensive borrowing from 
other peoples both near (Canaan) and 


ament, in its latest writings, by bringing 
“its faith into action agnmst death too, 
and in its future expectation breaks 
through the barrier which has often 
been turned into a reproach against it, 
the this-worldly character of its 
beliefs”. Yet in spite of increasing 
emphasis on the transcendence of 
God, the Old Testament never sees 
him as separated from his world or 
abandoning man. 

The merit of Schmidt's survey is that 
in positing the centrality of the first and 
second commandments, “and to a 
lesser extent the fourth", he provides 
an explanation for both the origin of 
the distinctive faith of Israel and also its 
maintenance throughout the biblical 
period. Indeed he even considers 
the possibility (liar (he third 
commandment " was “already given 
with the name ‘Yaliweh’, or at least 


applied to it”. But heenuse Schmidt 
follows the fashionable view that legal 
demands (whether of the Decalogue or 
the Book of the Covenant) were not 
part of the Sinai pericope, he can 
provide no particular historical 
event for the introduction of these 
foundation provisions, though he 
accepts that both in lime and substance 
they were “given” for Israel. He can 
even ask whether the strikingly close 
connection of faith nnd history in Israel 
might not be "a starting point for the 
demand of exclusiveness, and the first 
commandment u consequence of 
historical experience". Schmidt's task 
is not made easier by his separation of 
the Exodus and Sinai traditions, which 
he finds still unconnected in Deutero- 
Isaiah, failing to recognize that the 
omission of tne Sinai covenant by the 
prophet is deliberate as he stresses in 
contrast the three covenants of grace, 
those with Noah, Abraham mid David. 

Schmidt attempts to counter the 
general objection (hut “when a 


period. For Schmidt what unites the other peoples both near (Canaan) and 
faith of Israel throughout these periods Tar (Egypt and Mesopotamia) was then 
is that no mutter to what other religious rigidly controlled, and foreign con- 


Converging confessions 


influences and pressures she is' 
subjected, whether from internal or 
external sources, she herself is enabled 
to maintain the distinctiveness of that 
Enitli through measuring ail theo- 
logical propositions against the first 
two commandments. These were not 
derived from the surrounding world 

e xcl usi vi s m°t q S Yahweh 1 Ifnd* ubse nee o°f The appearance of this book in CQI,ea Dy W0II e an 8 Haase 

images determine Israel's approach English is to be warmly welcomed for 301pp. Berlin/New York: Walter de 

to both criticism of her own faith and l,ie student, though hardly fas Gruyter. 

the ideas of other religions, enabling pr ° f esso r Porter claims) for the 3 11 008267 5 

her to choose whether to accept, recast general reader, for it demands both " — 

or reject their tenets, While ner faith Knowledge of the tools of the trade (eg. The day is long past when John 

changed, its uniqueness was preserved, the Pentateuchal sources, about which Henry Newman could write 
But to call this Syncretism 1, obscures some comment might have been made of tne Church of his baptism 
what happened. ’'Israel .did not leave in vlcw of recent criticism) and that "the thought of the Anglican 
. unaltered , what it took over from contemporary issues of interpretation, service makes me shiver, ana the 
its environment and claimed ’for T J>® s author’s knowledge of the religion thought of the Thirty-nine Articles 
Yahweh’. but reached a new under- of the ancient Near East is wide and his makes me shudder", when Cardinal 
. st an ding of it ... .The Old Testament use of it in relation to Israel's faith Wiseman could only visualize the 
make^ the decision what the borrowed J««Uci6us. Discussion of particular conversion of England, far which 
W. t‘ •**.. • .prayed^.in,, terms pf 
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cepts were* extensively reinterpreted. Brian Fothercill 
But as Schmidt recognizes, Israel ° 

was also able to develop her own V r u n m r 

mythological material, which one must j „ „ veling, D. M. Loades 
assume, (hough Schmidt does not an “ R ‘ McAdoo 
consider this, musf have influenced R amc aa d the Aneliciins- Hkfnriml 

C°n 0 ^ t t.^Kio;. ! An8lican - 


Edited by Wolfgang Haase 


3 11 008267 5 


situations while at the same time being 
tenacious of her past. It is a process or 


Anglicans could complacently identify 
the Roman Church with the scarlet 
woman. These robust attitudes gave a 


SSS,™ h * r past. It is a process oT woman. These robust attitudes gave a 
k dl « ont, ™ity as certain zestto controversy, but the de- 
she works her way from exclusive Christianizing impact of the industrial 
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Perry Butler 

Peter J. Jagcrr 

Clouded Witness: initiation in tile 
Church of England in the Mid- 
Victorian Penod'l85G-1875 

223pp. Allison Park, PA: Pickwick 
(distributed in the UR by T. and T, 
Clark, Edinburgh). £ 10 . 50 . 
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Christian Initiation is a matter of (nuch 
contemporary concern in the Cfturch 
of England. Admission to communion 
before confirmation and (lie role of 


conflict within the Established Church 
over the theological issues involved. 

Jagger has read extensively in the 
official records of the Church, 




godparents are matters of debate in Ihe 
General Synod. In the parishes the 
clergy are increasingly divided 
u-#... — ,3ihose%favourin! 


larrshes the 
V divided 
ai\ “opeD/V 


pamphlet literature relating, to the 
subject. Although : the book forms 
part of a new series :of Pittsburgh 
Theotogjptl Monographs his focus is 
not narrowly theological and he 
explores both the pastoral environ- 
ment and the social. context'. ■. 

In examining the “folk 1 religion” 
dimension of these rites of passage it is 
interesting to read what Jagger has to 
say alongside James Obelkevich’s 
fascinating study Religion and Rural 

SoS'wS" 1 * tiH&ey 1823-1875 

( 1976). With confirm atinn now taking 
place within the context of the 
eucharist, one is apt to forget that 


fascinating study Religion and Ru, 
Society: South Lindsey 1825-18 
(1976). With confirmation nowtaki 


Modem clerics scandalized by the 
chastening of Prince William in the 
Music Room of Buckingham Palace 
will be Intrigued to learn that although 
Queen Victoria Saw nothing wrong in 
having the heir to the throne baptized 
in private, objections to such a 
suggestion were raised by both 
Archbishop Howley and Peel, who felt 
that the- Interests of religion and 
propriety required baptism in a church. 

In his discussion of the theological 
controversy within theChiirth and the 
conflict between high,, low arid broad, 
Jawer is; perhaps, too Schematic. 
Differences of view found within 
evangelical ranks deserve . clearer 
exposition and some High Churchmen 
in this period were anxious to 
dissociate themselves from Tractariah 
novelties. This can make labelling 
perilous. Frederick Meyrick, for 
described here as an„ardenl. 
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revolution and two world wars, and the 
secularizing effect of political and 
social revolution, have forced the 
Churches to contemplate their 
divisions with more charity and a 
concentration rather upon whnt the 
differing confessions hold in common 
than upon what dogmas still keep them 
apart. The historical process, at once 
fascinating and encouraging, thut has 
brought this change of attitude about, 
forms the underlying theme of the 
three essays that make up this book. 

The first two contributions. 
“Relations between the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries” by D. M. Loades 
and “The English Clergy, Catholic and 
Protestant" during Ihe same period by 
J. C. H. Aveling, give the historical 
background against which H. R. 
McAdoo's authoritative exposition of 
the work of the Joint Preparatory 
Anglican/Roman Catholic Commission 
..aria its successor, the ..Anglican/ 
Roman Catholic International Com- 
mission, of both of which -he was 
a member, did_lheirTVOfkTProfessor 
Loaded- has Ihe difficult task of 
impressing two hundred years of 
fraught national and ecclesiastical • 
history into the compass of forty-nine 
pages, and there are moments when his . 
pace almost takes one’s breath away, 
passing from the breach with Rome in 
Henry YIH's reign |o the days of the 
Exclusion crisis and the brief and 
unhappy reign of Britain’s last Catholic 
monarch. If Loades's pace is brisk, 
however, . his. .- narrative' is fully 
documented so that the reader is 
directed to sources for a wider 
discussion of points to which the author 
can only give fleeting attention. 
Aveling, writing on the less familiar 
topic of Uie state of the clergy, bishops, 
"university clerks" and parish priests, 
is almost equally hampered (eighty-six 
pages). He manages none the less to 
survey, among other themes, the 
problem of liturgical changes,, the 
disputes between regulars andseculors 
among the mission priests, the 
question of clerical education and the 
blossoming of the Anglican Church In 
the seventeenth century . .which “saw 
the English clergy at the peak of their 
influence over society and intellectual 
life". His special knowledge of the 

province 
episodes, 
f the: precentor' Of York 
MlnSter who rnariaged to serve both 
the Protestant Archbishop Tfolgqte 
sna the Catholic Heath and Was merely 
one- among others who wanageo to 


ssss.tsst'i^i The chemistry of the word 


by citing the absence J3J5 
regulations in the faiih „rT 
patriarchs. But this is by M 
proven. While the OldTestoiJS 
no record any d.n 
ensuring the mainttna™^ 
patriarchal faith, the ReehabterS 
(Jeremiah 35:6-7) 
relying on Ihis arg uracnlfrom ^ 
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nvely delineated Israel from fa 
neighbours not only in ihe nature" 
her faith, but also in ihe J 
conditions in which that faith wastob- 1 
practised In view of Yahwth'i 
acknowledged concern formant 
work!, it would perhaps be surpreiiii 

this were otherwise. 


ception oF “union by con verge na' a 
opposed to the old idea of “mS 
mission” first emerged, mark it* 
beginning of a genuine dialog 
between the Churches, though n 
unfortunate by-product or this posiii-.c 
approach, inspired by the alarm aol 
hostility of Cardinal Vaughan, was ik 
ill-considered bull, Apostolicae Cm 
of 18%, which pronounced Angtica 
ordinations null and void. The bid 
however, failed to prevent furlheranl 
more official conversations alMiEna 
(1921-25) led by Halifax and Cany 
Mercier, which, if unproductire cf 
tangible results, succeeded in deans 
the air for the more promising dialocx 
that is now taking place. 

Archbishop Fisher's visit' to Rw 
John XXIII in December N60.aw 
McAdoo points out, “broke the ktd 
centuries’ 4 , and the positive WitaM 
Vatican II to ecumenical quota 
created a new atmosphere in Owl 
relations. A further step wasted 
when Archbishop Ramsey vistein* 
VI in 1966 and the Joint Prepare^ 
Commission began its work aHi«» 
The “Common Declaration' 1 ifflWJ 
Paul VI and Archbishop Cotens^ 
their meeting In Rome iri 197/ gw* 
further impetus, but P«nups«J 
more significant was the Popes 

# . ° . . .l _ a Umn n lirrh £ 


Iain McGilchrist 

Timothy Corrigan 
Coleridge, Language, and Criticism 
217pp. Athens: University of 
Oeorgia Press (distributed in the UK 
and on the Conti nent by Eurospan )S 1 5 . 
0 8203 0593 6 


hope of understanding, and one may scientists. His conceptions arc largely 1 1 - ■ 

that , t * ie feelings to which compatible with our own under- p Q * 0 Al>m - c 

Coleridge refers were not those of standing of electromagnetic pheno- rvOgerS 

remorse, but those of guilt. There is a mena; but this has no bearing on the - - 

large discrepancy between Coleridge's questions whether they sp-e compatible Douglas S. Mack (Editor) 
intellectual power and his capacity for with, and in particular whether lhey . „ 0 , . . e . . . 

self-expression, which it is hard to are taken over from, the views James Hogg: Selected Stones and 

believe is entirely voluntary. of Coleridge's contemporaries. Sketches 


Border bogies 

J " oetns - here we have "Deaths, 

udgments. and Providences”, along 
- «. - with "Dreams and Apparitions" and 


self-expression, which it is hard to are taken o 
believe is entirely voluntary. of Coleridj 

The purpose of Timothy Corrigan's When Coleridge wrote, in 1817, that 
Coleridge, Language, and “in all pure phnendmena we behold 
Criticism , is to show that Coleridge only the copula, the balance or 
brought the languages of many indifference of opposite energies", one 


writer who said that language merely languages were in some senses more 
uve “outness to thought 11 should itself fundamental than his experience of the 
need so much unravelling from the works, creating the meanings which 
language in which it finds itself Coleridge found in them. The problem 
enmeshed. The knowledge that form here is that the first part of this 


enmeshed. The knowledge that torm here is that the nrst part or this 
and substance are one organic unity proposition is indubitable but 
never expressed itself in his language, unexciting, whereas the second is 
as It did so completely in the language provocative but, I think, improbable, 
of Wordsworth. If, in Robert Graves s The focal noint-nerhaos the oriffin- 


ature, and that the published by Faraday in 1839 -that is, would hav 
n some senses more five years after his own death. But to perfectly - 
i his experience of the suggest that Coleridge's attitudes to Bogillis full 
the meanings which literature were determined by a thirteen sti 
in them. The problem language pregnant with the scientific contributed 
e first part of this orthodoxies of the age (whatever one 18iy and 
indubitable but decides them to be) does not appear to ' appeared ii 
reas the second is square with the facts,' nor to be orthestorii 


Sketches 

211pp. Edinburgh: Scottish 
Academic Press. £8.50. 

0 7073 0322 2 

The epigraph which Burns found in 
Gavin Douglas for “Tnm O’Shanter” 
would have fitted this collection 


with "Dreams and Apparitions" and 
“Fairies, Brownies and Witches”. But 
almost any story would fit into any 
category. 

Hogg insists, a shade laboriously, 
that his “legends have been founded on 
facts, or are of themselves traditional 
tales that seem originally to have been 
founded on facts”. His embarrassment 


i embarrassment 


perfectly - “Of Brownyis and of 
Bogillis full is this Buke". It contains 
thirteen stories which James Hogg 
contributed to magazines between 


os to the propriety of including "the 
aniiquatea and visionary tales of my 
friends, the Fairies and Brownies, 
among them” seems to be born of 
religious rather than artistic scruples. 
There are remnants of the world of the 
Covenanters throughout the tales, but 


phrase, there is a 
language” that “win< 


3 graves s The focal point - perhaps the origin 
, . . c0 °! ,J ve ", , of Corrigan's reflections is the us 

that winds us in , Cole- w hich Coleridge makes of scientif 
guage is often a barbed- language, ana his chapter on th 


dge makes of scientific 
ia his chapter on this 


decides them to be) does not appear to' appeared in Blackwood's, and several 
square with the facts,' nor to be or the stories were reprinted in volume 
borne out by our own experience of form as The Shepherd's Calendar. 
Coleridge as a critic. Some of the later tales were rejected by 

One has only to think of the Blackwood, on grounds of taste or 


loiunmncd to magazines between „ only oncc or twice allows his 

sympathies to show through. This is 

HJSjiSS £322 most marked in the finalstory, “On the 
or the stones were reprinted in volume SEparate a^nce of the Soul", 


wire tangle which seems designed less subject touches on some interesting 
to wind us in , than to keep us out. As questions. The discussion avoids being 
far as words go , he wrote on orte specific, which means that the reader is 
occasion to Humphry Davy, “I have never quite sure which particular 


philosophic 
the subject, 


occasion to Jiumpnry uavy, i nave never quite sure which particular 
become a formidable chemist. The words or phrases the author has in 
message to the scientific community is mind, or how exactly he sees them as 
clear; he too could do something influencing Coleridge's attitudes to 
impressive, something difficult, tech- literature. In particular Corrigan fails 
nical, almost magical in the power U to note that there are two distinct ways 


conferred. He was a formidable . in which Coleridge uses scientific 
chemist of words. vocabulary. One is in the borrowing of 

All those Interested in Coleridge's technical terms from empirical science 
philosophy owe an enormous debt to for use as images of less tangible 
Owen Barfield's great work of literary and philosophical phenomena, 
explication, What Coleridge Thought. In the passages which Corrigan cites 
Barfield takes heroic pains to make there are several good examples of this 
comprehensible what Coleridge had practice: ■'mordant", for example, the 
good reasons for leaving obscure, term for a substance which causes a dye 
Coleridge was exploring the appll- fo bind efficiently to its material 
cation of certain ideas - multeity substrate, which Coleridge applies to 
in unity, the fusion of opposites, the the relation between poetry and metre; 
relation between connection and or “intussusception”, the subsuming of 
disjunction - to both physical and one organic substance into another, 
psychical phenomena. These ideas are Corrigan leaves the meaning of these 
often labelled “mystical": not hecause terms, and their usefulness to 


formidable 


nouncements on the subject, to see stories are on the whole stronger, with 
that this is so. Shakespeare, for a more laconic style and less playing to 
example, he described as a “com- the Border Minstrels gallery. Folk 
parative anatomist”, working “from memory is still drawn on, but without 
within by evolution and assimilation", * flood of total retail which i impedes 
where as Beaumont and Fletcher the progress of Ihe Black woods group, 
“took from the ear and eye, it was Hogg who, appropriately, 
unchecked by any intuition of an shepherded Wordsworth around the 
inward possibility, just as a man might environs of Ettrick nnd to revisit 


“took from the ear and eye, It was Hogg who, appropriately, 
unchecked by any intuition of an shepherded Wordsworth around the 
inward possibility, just as a man might environs of Ettrick nnd to revisit 
fit together a quarter of an orange, a Yarrow these days one has need of an 


good reasons for leaving obscure. 
Coleridge was exploring the appli- 
cation of certain ideas - multeity 


relation between connection and or ‘intussusception", the subsuming of 
disjunction - to both physical and one organic substance into another, 
psychical phenomena. These ideas are Corrigan leaves the meaning of these 
often labelled “mystical"; not because terms, and their usefulness to 


quarter of an apple, and the like of a equally qualified guide, Douglas 
lemon and of a pomegranate, and Mack. In 1970 Mack edited Hogg’s 
make it look like one round diverse selected poems, with a good selection 
coloured fruit". As with Goethe, from the influential Queen's Wake. 
whose theory of the genesis and Since then he has produced two more 
evolution of plant life developed from important texts, The Brownie of 
speculation about the nature of art, Bodsbeck and the memoirs of Hogg's 
Coleridge’s anli-mechanistic philos- own life which were later sup- 
ophy, in which mutuality replaces plemented by some controversial 
linear causation, follows from his Familiar Anecdotes of Walter Scott. In 
understanding of literature. One could middle life Hogg had experienced 
even say thatthe germ of his electrical considerable financial difficulty, and 
theory of matter lay in the plays of he drifts sadly in and out of Scott's 
Shakespeare. Journal ("Poor James Hogg ... is 

Coleridee's concept of polarity, far sinking under the tirnes 


f uide. Douglas 
edited Hogg’s 


they do not apply to the material Coleridge, unexplained; nor does he 


Shakespeare. 

Coleridge's concept of polarity, far 


^hkhnnColS ■ Coterirfge, one suspects, did not want complementary nature a consequence 
. Ukoi to be comprehensible: “mystic” of their treating thesame really. As a 

iSiwi w n«. he was inclined to te a result neither could be said to have 

LS L'pSeaS' When he returned from presence in shaping it. The scientific 

1 • Swing a lecture to the Royal Society term here is a merely local vehicle, with 

.iLn&VlK* ■ literature, .ostensibly on the aspecific.limitedmeaning.servmgasa 

RlwJSlS famheus of Aeschylus (Coleridge useful imageof a poetic or pfidosophi- 

when “the ft®® ' N characteristically chosen the most cal process. It cannot be said to shape 


atomism. AH the same he recognized 
the formidable power of his oppon- 
ents, and this led to something 
with which we have become familiar: 


(faintly repellpnt) interest.. . 

The common thread is a fascination 
with guilt, feuds,., revenge, private 


involving the two-way transmigration 
of souls. Here Hogg makes plain his 
dislike of the improving landlords who 
were driving out the small men and 
erecting “aranaries, bams, and 
thrashing-mills. Marshes were to 
drain, hedges to raise . . . and a 
hundred grand new plans of aggran- 
disement all going on nl once." This is 
perhaps the Hogg disillusioned by his 
failure to gain acceptance by the 
progressive Edinburgh intellectuals. 

Much of the writing lakes the form of 
a casual anecdotalism, and a harsh 
comedy surfaces on many occasions: 

A grand and important change at 
that moment awaited him, and 
shortly after was that change 
effected; for that night did Robin 
Robson the shepherd die, and his 
soul departed from him! The 
reader, an instant ago. was not 
expecting this; but neitneT did Robin 
Robson expect it the evening before , 
nor his wife, nor his daughter Aily, 1 
yet it so fell out, and a very painful 
circumstance it was to the survivors, 
not to mention the sufferer, who was 
the most hardly bested of them all 
... It was merely for want of breath 
that Robin was forced to die. 
Though the language has salt and. 
\davour-:' ( r, gab«rfiJhzie , \ ^'grfai an’ 

' gurry"), fiOEg seldom achieves the frill 
Scottish richness which he aims for - 
“Wandering Willie’s. Tale" from 
Redgauntlet is fe model for the later 
items. When the note is struck, it is 
unmistakable: "T think aunty's unco ; 
parabolical Ihe day,' said TibBy fo her. 
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Articles;, the • Edwairiian - prayer 
bqok, the Marian reaction -and the 
Elizabethan reUgioifR-:. settlement -- 
career clerRymen whose lot contrasted 
.sharply with the* unhappy fate of those, 
whether, Papist Or Anglican, whose 
consciences were less accqminodhtiiig.' 
_ ^rahbiihop ' MCAdob lirik^'tHe two 
foregofng papers tb hiS. survey of recent ' 
eoimeriwal' progress . by a- . discus- 

A??i!S he between 

Afohbishop wake, arid .the French. 
meoIqg , an Louis du k Pin in the early 
jh cenfiiry,'. ,aqd the .private 
d^Y!f jw 'rsepond . vScount 
H^ii^;and:tW^bVd Portfal Tn 1890. 


VII v/wivwi f “ — ■ , ft.—-* 

forward to n time when 
Catholic Church - this humble 
of the servants of God'- - » . . 
embrace her over-baloyca slswp® 

one authentic communion of imiw 

of Christ", a remark noi 
of theological IniplicattoM 
compared wi|h the ..con&® n ? w ' 
language of Apostolicae Curse. .. 

McAdoo discusses the wjjj? 
the two intcr-Chiirch 
showing where asreenKn^.. 
nehieved and Indicating ■ 

problems arid difficulties ?* Jijc 
His essay is an essential introj^ 
for anyone Wishing to un ? er ? n£ 5i 3 » [■ 
present state of affairs ,n 
. Roman Catholic relations 
-to appreciate thi often 
intricate negotlntions IJJj 
possible such an odcasionari .35^ . 

ISAaSK-SSf 

as an Anglican delegatcJJ, 
and was. co-chairman ■ 

dark*, (now Roman. CJUjOjsvjj. . 
of East Anglia) of JW ^0.- 
The next step,- it - mud. 
is for :" k a . limited 
hi speris ; (which .. » 

between .Rome and l*g- Qjtt 1 

Churches), bat 

still lies like a log ncros? the roac ^ 

inter-corrimupion ; lnppW u.hjpd-9; 

assurance that the 

are now “put m a S^attit^ ; 

contemporary u doctnnai 

to the priesthood amo n 8,, - .it 

theologians., • . 

problems still aj 

the redder with? : d*. 

future -and; ! a 

purposefully together .y’? 

fifteen years. 

1 . v . ' 


problematJc work in the history of Coleridge's understanding. 
Western literature), he wrote to John Coleridge algo used sclei 
%Ior Coleridge tnat he “inflicted the of a quite different kind , tel 


mm 

\ A¥- j . V il.n • 


i , mole Essay (an hour and 25M) on the 
** ,01 the R.L.S., with most 
- remorseful sympathy with the 
audience, who could not possibly 


Coleridge algo used scientific terms 
of a quite different kind, terms such as 
the “polarity" or "magnetism”. Again 
lost Corrigan Is not specific, but it appears 
the to be terms of this kind which underlie 
:bly his thesis. Yet it is far from clear that 


understand the 10th part”. Take this in they work in the way that Corrigan 

conjunction with tne extraordinary suggests. The meanings which Cole-, language determines me pogsioiuues 
episode In the Blographla Literarla ridge attached to such terms were of experience. For themselves it may 
«*ere Coleridge interrupts himself, personal; they were part of a cohesive h* true; nil ihe mnre need to be carefiil 
P^cfrcallY in -mid-sentence, with a philosophy which he derived from the 


distinctions and displacements, are a 
sort of parody (whether conscious or 
unconscious) of the scientific process; 
while his message is, in reality, 
revolutionary, going far beyond the 
imaginings of the scientists of the age. 
Corrigan pays lip-service to those 
critics for whom it is an orthodoxy that 
language determines the possibilities 
of exoerience. For themselves it may 


ia an aspect of terror. Revenants steal . 
back into Ihe narrative, as if they were 
called to life again by the scent of 


shepherds, one angumd, the other 
broad Scots. But the latter -tells his 
subsequent fable in the most genteel 
prose, and only at the end does Hogg 
restore him to his dialect. 


r i' 


fere Coleridge interrupts himself, 


Poetically. In -mid-sentence, with a philosophy which he derived from the 
Jwter from “a friend", advising him not study Of Shakespeare, and from his 
!? continue with an exposition which own observations, more than from the 
nu readers would similarly have no "writing? of Davy and the empirical 


be true; all the more need to be careful - series 
about the language they espouse. ■ the Sh 
Coleridge's game is a dangerous one to os ref 
play if one does not have tne cunning of and c 
Coleridge himself. Word 


opening item, "Storms” (recalling the 
harsh winter of 1794 in the Yarrow 
valley), there is surprisingly little sense 
of (he landscape itself. Hogginvented a 
series of classes into whicn he divided 


Douglas Mack supplies a useful 
glossary together with full details of 
publishing history and textual variants. 
His notes are a little sparing on points 
needing elucidation: archaic usages 
such as “particular" for peculiar or 


ilies a useful 
full details of 


hey espouse, the Shepherd's Calendar. It is a scheme ^ , fo r example. The editor assumes, 
igerOusoneto os replete with potential for anomaly p er h aps realistically, an. audience not • 
the cunning of and overlap as the taxonomy which re q U iring too much help with historical 
Wordsworth devised for his own references, But this is taken too far' 


i 


.Neilfierry 

i ^ a ^ A. f^ancr 

; tn Charles Lamb: X 

' • § 47 * - People ahd Places 1760- 


morose ^ 


fitoreadihg public as a tipsy', whimsical the scholarly, such as Geoffrey 
hnnkman ramblina on about old and Tillotsod, though more often, admlt- 


bookman rambling on about old and 
recherchfi authors. 

• Claude A: Prance's Companion 
to Charles. Lamb sets out to enter 
up in alphabetical order every-, 
' thing und everybody in any way 
, .connected wifh Lamb s life and, as it 
were, ifteilife. If there are any books 


the scholarly, such as Geoffrey illustration of his powers of recall -his 
Tillotsod, though more ofteo, admit- memorizing in Pnrls, and subsequent 
tedly its followers seem to have pirating in London, of Figaro. Another 
been Ottly doubtfully sober and quite entry refers cryptically to Lamb &faitx 
definitely unscholarly, like . J. G. pas- about Gilbert Wakefield. Grpss- 
Powys: “As a book-lover, Omore than, .check to Gilbert V/oke field. Nothing, 
a' book-lover I as a book-worshipper, it Disturbance and hard 'drinking do 1 


when ■ Hogg remarks, “he 'quoted . 
'-I-.'. Adaih Smith, Ricardo, and even 
■ sometimes . went : as high -M Dr’ 

;• .. -v..... i. Coyenfi 7 ". Not eyen in Edinbut^ 1 ' 

'.v ' s *: : •» not' ,bvefr'« among members of the. 

i of his i»wers of recall - his ma everyone distantly pick up the 

f AMj^AtShher re fe rence t0 lhe agronomist Andrew 

London, of Coventry. The editoT could have 

“crteM G™ ^ ”“ dera ' the 

jilber( Wakefield. Nothing. bflookingitup. 

Idee and hard drmklhE do* 0ne of the disappointed, visitors to 
e sfcnifldanQv ^ook th « Border countrv was Washington 

s&’ass&sssii 

hS “ Ri P Van Win*'®" belongs to I lie 

dnnu ^’nlorte WeeBcal Hicrery. moment of these 

fv Mortal knmlledSe 6 ^ the swrte, by Hegg, and in the desortpllon 

SffrarionnpHis humdriSn of lchabod Crarie - "No talc was too 

j nt Ea?t Ind ia -HoS^waT 'PW 8 or mor^trbus for his capacious . 

YeSTorl At all ^we see foe Ideal render for : 

» T ?dcose ' fireside Lamb so the -tales. Tliey are puriliih varial ons 
r jocose , J* Wtoe LaniD, so • . 4 -_ fcold 


reaps .they should . 
entries. His sister 

V.'ta/Ai " 'J mentioned hefe, it is probably not from merely referred to. Powysls effoston ft- ^| ai y, ^hose guardian he became,: 

V- hSSu ^, Cl iar fes Lamb has often vrant of zeal on Prance's parr. He is reprinted at length. 1 committed matricide, and even If it* 

' arSHffiJ2 ,,e Ef® IBn t <l ®fe* d ®J“P d : able . to reveal, . for example, that, ; , ^ iQ&] . r6uble ^ itll the Q uitie is . were not kntntai i lhat Lamb hltnself had 
1 ' J^^The fonrofthB .between 1944 and 1946 three Charles ^ ( j not informed by apy critical been briefly |nAi lull aria lined, his 
•' boon s Djckens ' Lamb Bralns Trusts were held. -Rut foa “ A Lamb reader Who . writing . on Jacobean drama alone 

^ss^sssaifi? wass . s^^»-^Raa?i2EasrSKfe 


' , : H-f.- , 

. |i ’}i 

' ;.-5 

Ki# 

-fill 


■’ -.I- 




? ^ ESb-r^SoSTn “feos; ^ ** SEftHT - V - 

? et ' 1 affinities between the lachp’roosc ^olar and biographer. citfis a ' TLS Umb : whose ^fe .belonacd Abroad I7p" 

; ;.b4ck, into; tho, last e [ en ients in their work and in Lamb s ^ ntrlb uf£ n ' pf 1935 entitled “Umtf ; GothiCmode. This ; •; ■ ■■ i ■ . • ! v i > ■ - • -!-•■ ^ — 

; -his evsitfrig- be worth ponaldenng. - , nd Hailitt"- No indication js given ;-?yhq WflS stTange,,qndjn.sqn)P :,sbc6nd-'ci^ss : postaoe^ paid at jihw 

' and com- th _ f h n H ° t gjr ‘ , 5 j lorl | e «er hardly worth' spiff; may .not sound.ah^ttracM-e usiby- 

Sft-JELrin how turning up. We are told jSat;ThomaS { comprinloff. M;51!K s 3 ly W. 


be^rne- - Despite 

* Guide has vk } ue ,? f 

j - v addptipg, the .. Widespread the cult of Lamb has been. 


turning u 
Holcroft 


a phenomenal memory. • hagidgraphers ignore him:. 
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